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If any one enquire in regard to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this M 
plies, that in Politics, he is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty 
administration of government; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, and t 





iscellany, ,he re-= 
and of a benevolent 
he Radical Reformers, 


as far as they are friends to the same principles and practices;—that in matters of Religion, acting ia 
the spirit of Christianity, he maintains perfect liberty of conscience, and is desirous of living in mutual 
charity with every sect of Christians ;—and that, in Phi/osophy, he prefers the useful to the speculative, 


constantly rejecting doctrines which have no better foundation than the authorit 


of respected names, 





and admitting the assumption of no causes which are not equal and analogous to the effects. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
Present State of the NATIONAL LITE- 
RATURE of HOLLAND, with some Ac- 
count of the principal living DUTCH 
AUTHORS. 
Ms of the European nations 
have greatly enriched their own 
literature by translating the produc- 
tions of their neighbours, as well as by 
studying them in the original. I¢ is, 
however, a remarkable fact that the 
Dutch writers and their works are as 
little known to the other nations of 
Europe as thoseof Chinaor Japan and 
indeed they appear to be as if by com- 
mon consent excluded from the great 
republic of letters. This may partly 
arise from a very prevailing opinion 
that the Dutch have no writers of emi- 
nence, and that their works are un- 
worthy of our attention. Without at- 
tempting to discuss the subject, or 
wishing to place Dutch literature on 
higher ground than it is fairly entitled 
to, we shall merely give it as our opin- 
ion, which arises from a long acquain- 
tance with the Dutch language and the 
works of their writers, that they are 
at least not unworthy of our notice, 
and many of their productions would 
be found beth useful and entertaining 
if translated into English. 
_ In Holland the trade of authorship — 
is unknown, most of their writers being 
either engaged in some profession, or 
merchants, tradesmen, or mechanics. 
No author lives by his works, and 
though in some other countries many 
of them do little more than live, yet in 
Holland even this would be impossible. 
A writer having produeed a work, bar- 
gains with a bookseller to publish it 
for him at his own (the author’s) ex- 
pence, as no bookseller will speculate 
as apublisher. Ifthe author is cele-" 
brated, perhaps from seven hundred to 
a thousand copies may be printed, 
which are sent to the principal book- 
sellers throughout the country on com- 
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mission, and those which are not sold 
within a limited time, are returned. 
When a work extends to more than 
one volume, only one is published at a 
time; and this is not only the case with 
poems and plays, but is always done 
in publishing histories, novels, &c. 
not only in the Dutch language, but 
translations from any other. On 
this account, sometimes three or four 
months or more, elapse between the 
publication of each volume, and not 
unfrequently more than a year passes, 
before even a novel consisting of three 
or four volumes, is completed! This 
manner of publication would by no 
means suit the impatience of an Eng- 
lish novel reader, who can scarcely lay 
his head upon his pillow till he has 
finished the whole work. It scarcely 
ever happens that the productions, even 
of the most celebrated authors, reach a 
second edition ; this has not been the 
case even with the works of Bilderdijk, 
their greatest living poet. Literary 
property is, therefore, of little value in 
Holland. There are, however, no co- 
pies presented to the universities and 
public libraries, as in this country, 
which often operates as a heavy tax 
upon authors or publishers. But though 
the Dutch have many writers, by far 
the greater part of the books published 
are translations, and though their own 
works are scarcely ever found in any 
other language, they eagerly translate 
every publieation at all celebrated or 
popular from the English, French, and 
German. The booksellers’ shops and 
circulating libraries arealmost entirely 
filled with translations, a large propor- 
tion of which are French romances, 
many of them not of the purest de- 
scription. The Dut¢gh are, however, 
by no means squeamish: on this point, 
and well-dressed modest-looking fe- 
males enquire for books at’ the circus 
lating library which an English book- 
seller would not " permitted to have 
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in his possession. Such books are 
named the catalogues and sold at 
public sales without any remark being 
made, and indeed it is looked upon as 
a matter of perfect indifference. Of 
what is usually called light reading, 
there is so little original in Holland, 
that the number of their novels and 
romances does not exceed halfa dozen, 
and so seldom do the public look for 
any thing really Dutch in this depart- 
ment, that the author, in order to 
heighten his celebrity as well as to dis- 
tinguish his property, places conspicu- 
ously on his title pace niet vertaald, 
(not translated.) This practice, though 
it may appear singular to us, is not 
confined merely to novels and roman- 
ces. But while the Dutch are careful 
to distinguish their own productions, 
it must be confessed that they are some- 
times guilty of neglecting to inform 
the reader that the work he is about to 
peruse is vertaaldand not original. 
ihe state of the drama in Holland 
does not differ much from that of the 
departments of literature we have men- 
tioned. The Dutch have several dra- 
matic writers whom they hold in much 
repute, but none of their works have 
possession of the stage, which is en- 
tirely ¢-cupied with translations from 
the French, German, and English. 
‘Lue le‘ter are in general not taken 
immediately from the English, but 
transla‘-d from the French translation, 
vd IL or, Othello, and Macbeth, are 
exhib .ed in a Dutch mould after pass- 
ing throuch a French crucible. It 
will readi.y be believed that Shaks- 
peare is scarcely “ himself” after going 
through sucha process. VcONDELis the 
Shakspeare of Holland, aud is called 
the _ of poets by his countrymen. 
He died in 1679, at the age of 92 years. 
To perpetuatehis memory a medal was 
struck with the inscription D’ Oudste 
ex grootste Poéet, (the oldest and 
greatest poet.) A monument was also 
erected in 1772, in the New Church at 
Amsterdam, on which was inscribed 
the word VonDEL as the highest eulo- 
gium of that great man. Of the many 
ieshev ‘» only one is now oc- 
casionally acted, and like George Barn- 
well at the London theatres, it is onl 
brov ght forward at the Christmas holi- 
days. It is always followed by a na- 
tioual inter'ude called De Bruiloft van 
Kloris axc Roosje (The Wedding of 
Kloris and Kose.) This piece is an 
exact representation of a 


utch wed- 


» . 
“Img, such as it was several centuries 
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ago, and indeed such asit isin many 
parts of Holland at this day. The 
characters are dressed in the different 
costumes of the seven united provinces, 
the extreme neatness and variety of 
which, produce a pleasing and novel 
effect upon a foreigner. The music is 
simple and natural, and _ therefore 
pleasing ; one of the airs, which is ve 
old, resembles very much the beauti- 
ful Irish air called the legacy. The 
plot is so simple that it is not neces- 
sary to describe it. 

The Dutch are well known to be by 
no means delicate in certain matters, 
an instance of which occurs in this 
national piece. At weddings it is the 
custom for the friends of the happy 
pair to present them with some article 
of housekeeping, not forgetting the 
cradle for the children and pipes and 
tobacco for the husband, accompa- 
nied with an appropriate speech.— 
Among other things a pot de chambre 
is actually produced on the stage, and 
made a present of to the husband, with 
a description of its use. 

The tragedy. above mentioned is 
called Gysbrecht Van Amstel, and is 
founded on the siege of Amsterdam 
by theSpaniards. Gysbrecht Van Ams- 
tel, the commander of the garrison is 
informed by a messenger, in a speech 
of two octavo pages, that the enemy in- 
tends to take the city by surprise, and 
gives orders immediately to prepare for 
the assault. The scene changes to the 
inside of aconvent, where the nuns are 
seen through windows of painted glass. 
After asolemn pause they commence 
chaunting the midnight service. The 
music is very appropriate, and the 
whole produces a very fine effect. In 
the midst of this solemnity, shouts and 
sounds of war are heard at a distance, 
and as they advance, the agitation of the 
nuns increase, but the chaunting con- 
tinues, till the convent gates are heard 
to burst open, the Spaniards encer 
sword in hand, and assault the nuns, 
the noise and tumult increases and the 
curtain falls while the nuns are throw- 
ing themselves on their knees to im- 
plore wpe f but it instantly rises 
again to exhibit the Spaniards in the 
act of plunging their swords into 
their breasts. The attack having 
succeeded, Gysbrecht Van Amstel is 
obliged to evacuate the city after hav- 
ing performed prodigies of valour. 
While he is retiring with his family 
from the place, an angel descends in a 
cloud and consoles him, by foretelling 
the 
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the future greatness of his name, and 
the splendour and riches which Am- 
sterdam should enjoy in after days. 

BILDERDIJK has written several tra- 
gedies, none of which we believe have 
ever been acted, though they have long 
been in the hands of the public. His 
wife, who is almost as celebrated as 
himself for her poetical productions, 
lately published a volume of tragedies, 
one of which she wrote as a competitor 
for a prize offered by a literary society 
for the best tragedy in the Dutch lan- 

age, but which she did not obtain. 

The Dutch stage cannot at present 
boast of any actor of ‘great celebrity. 
The famous Madame Watier, the Mrs. 
Siddons, of Holland, long ago retired 
from the stage, though she sometimes 
appeared afterwards on great occasions. 
Bingley, the manager of the Theatre 
Royal at the Hague, died about two 
years since. This actor, who was of 
English extraction, was considered 
as by far the best performer on the 
Dutch stage. His person was large and 
well made, and his voice strong and 
sonorous. In such characters as Von- 
del’s Gysbrecht Van Amstel, Lear, 
Othello, or Macheth, he was very suc- 
cessful, and was besides an excellent 
actor in comedy. 

In Amsterdam there are a French, 
and German, as well as a Dutch thea- 
tre. The French theatre is the fashion- 
able resort in the capital, as well as in 
every other city, and their own thea- 
tres are not so well attended by those 
who consider themselves people of qua- 
lity. At Rotterdam and Leyden, the 
French and Dutch companies from the 
Theatres Royal at the Hague, perform 
alternately, and much has been done to 
bring their own stage into favour with 
the public. Vondel’s national tragedy 
was lately brought forward in the most 
splendid manner at Amsterdam, and 
no expence was spared in scenes, ma- 
chinery, &c. in order to excite and 
revive the national feelings of the pub- 
lic. It had a run of fourteen succes- 
Sive nights, an occurrence never known 
before in Holland, and which some of 
their journals boasted, had never hap- 
pened in any other country. The low 
estimation in which the Dutch drama 
1s held, may be considered as pattly 
owing to the influence of the French, 
who always made a point of destroying 
all nationality among the people under 
their government ; and the taste for the 
French opera, t ies never being 
acted and comedies not often, is still con- 
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tinued by the caprice of fashion, as the 
taste for the Italian opera 1s in London, 
among people who wish to be thought 
fashionable. One greatcause, however, 
seems to be the want of good acting plays 
of their own. They pretend to be great 
sticklers for the rules of the Drama, as 
they are called, and all their trage- 
dies are in verse in the French man- 
ner. Some good speeches are no doubt 
to be met with, but they are often ex- 
cessively long, sometimes filling two 
or three pages of an octavo volume,’ 
there isa cold regularity which may 

lease a fastidious taste, but can sel- 

om touch the heart or interest the 
feelings, The Dutch are too fond of 
imitation, though they will not always 
avow it, but the great merit of even 
some of Vondel’s passages lies in the 
nearness of their resemblance to simi- 
lar passages in Virgil and other ancient 


poets. 


Holland contains many societies, 
some of which resemble our literary 
clubs and public libraries, though they 
differ from them in several particulars. 
The most respectable are called in 
Amsterdam collegies. The number of 
members is generally from 150 to 200, 
and many of them meet in very ele- 
gant buildings, (the property of the 
society) to smoke, drink coffee, wine 
or liqueurs, play at cards or other 
games, and read the newspapers, maga- 
zines &c. Ona large table in the centre 
of the room are laid all the princi- 
pal reviews, magazines, pamphlets, and 
newspapers published in Holland, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. Amo 
theEnglish publications, the Edinbu 
and Quarterly Reviews, and the old 
Monthly Magazine, areheld in the great- 
est estimation. There are rooms for 
billiards, and others contain books for 
the use of the members. The custom of 
taking coffee or liqueurs about twelve 
o’clock is common inHolland, and about 
that hour the rooms are generally full. 
Some of those societies or clubs consist 
of merchants, bankers, &c. but others 
of a more literary character are com- 
posed of physicians, lawyers, and some- 
times divines, besides others whose 
professions are connected with litera- 
ture, but they are all mixed with com- 
mercial men. Strangers are introduced 
by members, and have their names 
enrolled in a book, after which they 
may go when they please for a certain 
time, which is generally a month, 


Men from every part of Europe and 
America, 
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America may be met with, and stran- 
gers find these societies a very agree- 
able and convenient place of resort. 
The Dutch, however, geuerally spend 
foo much time in them, particularly 
in the evening when they might be 
with their families; a Dutchman in- 
deed is scarcely ever seen drunk, though 
they drink considerable quantities from 
the time they commence with their 
morning whet. 

There is another kind of clubs or so- 
cieties which differ from those we have 
been describing, in being exclusively 
devoted to literary purposes. The 
members consist of people of every pro- 
fession, but most of them are supposed 
to have some taste for letters. They 
meet once a week or fortnight, but fo- 
reigners are not often present. The 
business of the evening commences 
with a lecture or essay being rea: by a 
member who always belongs to some 
profession connected with literature. 
The first is succeeded by several others, 
sometimes to the number of five or six 
in the same evening, who treat the 
audience with their own poetical effu- 
sions. In nocountry are people fonder 
of making verses than in Holland, and 
these assemblies afford the opportunity 
of reciting them without running the 
risk of being hissed. 

After the audience have been treated 
‘with an essay on some subject connect- 
ed with ancient or modern literature, 
by a professor from Leyden or Utrecht, 
they are perhaps entertained by a 
woollen-draper’or upholsterer, who re- 
cites an ode of his own composing, on 
the greatness of Holland, the fame of 
its authors, &c. and he again may 
probably be succeeded by his clerk, 
who with ete gestures, gives a 
translation of some German ballad, or 
peo a short piece of Southey’s, if 

ils own muse has not been favourable, 
An old merchant next makes his ap- 
pearance, who gives a long account in 
verse, of the changes and revolutions 
in commerce and politics he has wit- 
nessed in the course of his life. But 
the privilege of pleasing, for nobody 
ever seems displeased, is not wholl 
engrossed by the male part of the as- 
sembly, as ladies not unf, uently 


mount the rostrum and astonish an 
delight the audience with their tile 
flowing Strains; but these strains are 
sometimes delivered with a force and 
emphasis which appear to belong rather 
gentler sex, 
deal of action 


to the rougher than the 
as the Dutch use a great 
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when speaking in public. Perhaps it 
would beiter were those poetical 
flights less indulged in, and prose es- 
says, &c, more encouraged, as from 
being always applauded, though they 
seldom rise above mediocrity, and are 
generally mere trash, a spirit of self- 
conceit and vanity is engendered, and 
these makers of verses actually think 
themselves poets. Dutch patience is 
strongly exemplified in the calmness 
with which they listen to such effu- 
sions, and wait for the signal to applaud, 
which is always given by one of {the 
directors, commonly aclergyman, who 
also delivers an eulogium on the per- 
formance. At these assemblies smoking 
is allowed till the commencement of 
business, before which the room is al- 
ways so completely filled with fumes of 
tobacco, that the first performer is 
heard long before he can be seen, ex- 
cept by those quite near. Wine, 
punch, and confectionary constitute no 
inconsiderable part of the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

We must not omit to mention News- 
papers—a subject so poner, to Eng- 
lishmen. A Dutch Journal, however, 
differs much from an English one, as 
it contains nothing more than the poli- 
tical intelligence copied from the con- 
tinental or English papers, with any 
occurrence that has taken place in their 
own politics. The Gazettes of Brus- 
sels and the Hague have alone the pri- 
vilege of reporting the speeches in 
their two Houses of Parliament. No 
editor, in any of the Seven UnitedjPro- 
vinces, ever takes upon him te make any 

litical reflections, or to discuss sub- 
jects ofany kind ; and nothing of that de- 
scription ever appears in any Newspaper 
published in Holland. There isscarcel 
any domestic intelligence given, an 
no notice whatever is taken of trials or 
punishments. While Holland was un- 
der the dominion of the French, the 
nation enjoyed the invaluable privilege 
of trial by jury, and the Courts of Jus- 
tice were open to the public; but the 
trial by jury was abolished on the 
King’s return from England, and the 
Courts now sit with shut doors. The 
press in the Netherlands is not subject 
to any direct censorship ; hut the Edi- 
tors of some of the Flemish journals 
have been severely punished for what we 
would call very slight offences. There 
are severe penalties to prevent the Edi- 
tors of newspapers and other periodical 
works, from permitting any thing to 
appear in their journals reflecting upon 
the 
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the conduct of the Sovereigns of other 
countries) A considerable number 
of periodical works are published 
+1 Holland, but they are more nu- 
merous in Brabant; and being in 
the French language, are better known 
than those of Holland. The best 
in the Dutch are the Letteroeffen- 
ing (Exercises in !’/erature) an the 
Recensent. " | ‘uich Reviewers are 
not above medwerity; they deal too 
much in verbal criticism, and their 
opinions are often more pedantic than 
liberal. There are several Magazines 
of inferior note, such as the Weegschaal 
(the Balance), the Euphonia, &c. _ 
The Dutch, though they lay claim 
to the invention of printing, cannot at 
present boast of great perfection or ele- 
gance in the typographic art. They 
commonly print on very coarse paper ; 
their school-books and other elemen- 
we works in particular, have always 
a dirty and disagreeable appearance, 
forming a complete contrast to those 
beautiful and elegant works of that 
kind published in this country, parti- 
cularly by some eminent booksellers in 
London. An Almanack, the first of 
the kind that ever appeared in Hol- 
land, was published in 1819, by a 
bookseller at Rotterdam, as a specimen 
of what the Dutch can produce in ele- 
gant typography, and was intended to 
rival the English, French, and German 
fancy Almanacks. It contained speci- 
mens of the works of their living 
poets, a portrait of Feith, the oldest of 
them, and several engravings from 
pictures of eminent Dutch masters, 
The Universities of Holland, though 
formerly held in great 1epute, do not 
now rank very high, and the number 
of students is very small. At Leyden, 
the best attended, they are below three 
hundred ; and at Utrecht there are not 
two hundred. Their Medical School, 
formerly so much celebrated, has loug 
given place to that of Edinburgh, 
which they hold in high estimation. 
All their Prelections are made in La- 
tin, which is more in use in the Dutch 
Universities than ours. About four 
years since, several improvements were 
made in the studies and arrangement 
of classes; till that time, every thing 
remained as it had been from their 
first establishment, and in a state by 
no means corresponding to the ad- 
vancement of science and philosophy 
at the present day. Classical education 
1S not general; at Rotterdam, the se- 
cond city in Holland, there are only 
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thirty scholars attending the Classical 
School, which is the only one in the 
place. The most celebrated professors 
are Siegenbeek, Borger, and Van der 
Palm; the two last are clergymen, 
and celebrated for their eloquence. 
The students attend their classes at 
the houses of the professors. The 
clergy are a really useful body of men, 
and much respected. Their salaries: 
are moderate, and often too low; but 
as they all reside in their own parish, 
and are well acquainted with all the 
inhabitants, the rich peasants and far- 
mers vie in shewing their respects by 
the presents they make to the Domine, 
the name by which they are addressed. 
The ministers of dissenting congrega- 
tions have often an allowance from the 
Government when their salaries are 
small; and all places of worship are 
churches, for example, those belongi 
called to the; Church of England, 
though theyare what we call chapels, in 
Holland are called kirken (churches). 
The parish schools in the country 
are upon a footing resembling those 
admirable institutions in Scotland. 
The boors or peasants are not so well 
educated as in Scotland, but certainly 
better than those of the same class in 
England and many other countries, 
They can almost all read and write, 
Twenty years ago the Grammar of the 
Dutch language was not taught in 
schools, and in fact, there was scarcely 
work on the subject, but it is now regu- 
larly taught. There is a commission 
appointed by the Government to exa- 
mine al] teachers of youth. The can- 
didates are divided into seven classes 3 
and none are permitted to teach ina 
higher department than that for which 
they have been found qualified. At 
every examination they receive a print- 
ed certificate or diploma. This excel- 
lent plan, which it is much to be wished 
were adopted in this country, would 
answer the end much better, if the 
commissioners were chosen with more 
judgment, many of them being mere 
tradesmen or shopkeepers, quite unac- 
quainted with the business ofeducation. 
This remark is still more applicable iy 
the case of teachers of foreign lan- 
guages, as it often happens, that many 
of the examinators are ignorant of the 
language the foreigner professes to 
teach. After examination, the teacher 
of a foreign language must send a pe- 
tition to the burgomaster for permis- 
sion to exercise his profession, for 
which he pays acertain sum, as well 
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as for his examination. He must also 
take out a yearly patent ; and every 
person exercising any trade or profes- 
sion, from the es ant to the shoe- 
black, s for this patent in propor- 
tion 0 his supposed income. The 
Dutch are extremely fond of “ posts 
and pensions,” and commonly shew a 
great deal of the “ insolence of office,” 
when they are happy enough to “ get 
in.”? The members of the Schoo] Com- 
mission are commonly striking exam- 
ples of this: nothing can exceed the 
consequential vity and ridiculous 
solemnity of this conclave, when the 
have got a teacher at their bar; an 
particularly if he is a foreigner. 

Holland has never, perhaps, at any 
former period, produced more writers 
than at the present day; but we shall 
notice only a few of those whose works 
are likely to reach posterity. FEITH 
is a man of some property in Guelder- 
land, and is called the father of the 
living poets, from his great age. His 
works are chiefly of the sentimental 
kind, or what is sometimes called the 
* Germanic:’’ Ferdinand and Julia, a 
sentimental romance in prose; and 
Het Graaf (the Grave), a poem: his 
principal productions are quite in this 
style. BILDERDIJK is considered as 
the chief of Dutch poets, and not un- 
frequently the high epithet of “ Prince 
of Poets,” is bestowed upon him. He 
was bred to the bar, and is certainly a 
man of considerable learning. The 
style of his poetry, and the disposition 
of his mind seem to have more resem- 
blance to Lord Byron's than any other 
of our great poets, (we do not mean to 
make any comparisons). But whatever 
learning or genius he ‘may possess, is 
certainly exceeded by his extreme va- 
nity and self-conceit, as he seems to 
affect to hold the greatest writers of 
every other country in perfect con- 
tempt :—many examples of this might 
be given from his works, did our limits 
permit. He resided some years in 
England, where, he says, he did much 
good, by instructing young authors 
in the art of poetry. The statue 
of Dr. Johnson was erected in St. 
Paul’s when he was in London, 
upon which he remarks, “ to erect a 
monument to the memory of such a 
man as their half-learned, dull, and 
stupid Johnson, is a sufficient proof of 
the low state of learning in England.” 
He was once a great favorite at Court ; 
but his presumption and vanity made 
him fall into esnee, and he was 
obliged to leave the country. 
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TOLLENS, a cOflour-merchant in Rot- 
terdam, is held as the second in poetical 
fame; but his attachment to the Muse 
does not seem to interfere with the 
concerns of commerce, as he attends 
regularly on change, and appears pros- 

rous. His smaller pieces are his 
best productions; and he has written 
some popular national songs, at the de- 
sire, it is said, of some of the Royal 
Family, which are well calculated to 
reanimate the patriotic feelings which 
are almost extinct in the breasts of his 
countrymen. All the principal authors, 
except Bilderdijk, have been created 
Ridders, that is, Knights of the Dutch 
Lion, an order instituted by woe? ee ee 
King, for the purpose of rewarding his 
adherents, and as a substitute for pen- 
sions and places. They wear the 
medal of the order constantly at their 
button-hole. 

VAN KAMPEN is a prose-writer of 
much repute, though almost wholly 
self-taught. He was lately, and per- 
haps is still, a journeyman printer at 
Leyden. One of his best works is the 
History of the French Empire in Eu- 
rope, in 3 vols. S8vo. 

LoosJES, a respectable printer at 
Haarlem, died about three years since ; 
he wrote a great deal, both in poetry 
and prose. His Adventures of Susan- 
nah Bronkhorst, a novel in 6 vols. 8vo. 
is the best in the Dutch language, and 
certainly worthy of being translated 
into English, as well as other works by 
different authors, among which may be 
included some of the late voyages and 


travels performed by natives of Hol- 
land. 


—j_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION of the RETORT-HOUSE 
of the GREAT GAS MANUFACTORY, 
in BRICK LANE, LONDON, with a 
view taken at the time ef drawing the 
coke, or exhausted charge, and re- 
charging with fresh coal. : 
te singular character of this part 
B of the process and its tremendous 
picturesque effect, will powerfully en- 
gage the attention of distinct classes 
of spectators; it furnishes a scene 
which is equally interesting to the un- 
informed and the learned observer. 
The man of science contemplates it 
with a feeling of exultation: he sees 
in the retort-house, the heart, the liv- 
ing principle which gives effect to a 
magnificent system, alike honourable 
m its place among the discoveries of 
the age, and excellent for its useful- 
ness to the community. 


The 
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The casual spectator, ignorant per- 
haps, or heedless of the use of what 
he sees, finds himself surprised into an 
admiration of its effects; he is alter- 
uately engulphed in smoke, dust and 
darkness, and dazzled by the efful- 
gence of flame, of brilliancy too great 
for his organs of sight; he sees men 
jabouring under an uniform tempera- 
ture, very far exceeding that of any 
known climate of the earth, he is en- 
compassed by fiery engines which con- 
tinually startle him by their explosions; 
and these are successively made to vo- 
mit their contents through iron trap- 
doors, into a lower apartment, which 
seems to him a region of fire, and some 
indescribable burning, and from which 
he is protected but by the floor on 
which ° stands; he retires with some 
apprehensions of danger, over heaps 
of coal and scoria, to the entrance, to 
breathe the pure air of heaven, and as- 
sure himself of his safety. 

The human mind is governed by as- 
sociation ; an artist, an educated man, 
of a poetic imagination, will at aglance 
over the scene, raise a perfect Tartarus 
before him ; here he will find yawning 
mouths, belching flames and pouring 
ignited matter into caverns of fire be- 
low; here he will see in terrific indi- 
stinctness the wheel of Ixion with its 
serpents; and monstrous chimere with- 
out end. All gradations of light are 
exhibited from impenetrable darkness 
to the finest possible coruscations of 
flame; “forms dimly seen” flit in 
the ome recesses of the place, while 
the human figure in its finest athletic 
character is displayed before him in an 
infinite variety of action, and under 
circumstances of light and shadow, 
and of grandeur in the general effect, 
probably unnoticed and unintelligible 
to all but persons of his own class ;. and 
his imagination is assisted by the Babel- 
like confusion of tongues which occa- 
sionally arises, loud explosions from 
every quarter, remote as well as pre- 
sent, and the various discordant noises 
which prevail. He sees the blackened 
form of the toiling and uneducated 
labourer, and he perhaps contrasts this 
— with that ofa directing engineer 
who stands beside him ; the first seems 
hardly conscious of his nature, and is 
certainly ignorant of the extent of its 
capabilities; the other is a man of 
Science, and practical skill, who by 
the mere effect of cultivation is en- 
abled to taxe the whole of this wonder- 
ful arrangement, as it were in his 
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grasp at once, from the develo nt 
of its first principles, through all the 
ramified calculations of effect, and 
the minutiz of organization to a given 
practical result. The striking differ- 
ence of this colouring would induce 
him to lament the violent inequality of 
their conditions, but the jocund laugh 
of the former in the intervals of his 
labour, awakes him from his philoso- 
phical dream, and reminds him that 
these objects of his attention are alike 
the creatures of circumstance, and that 
they are respectively content. 

It may be imagined that the eye of 
our artist passed with satisfaction from 
the scene of turmoil below, to the 
glimpse of majestic and tranquil sce- 
nery exhibited by the crescent moon, 
which is seen through the opening 
above. 

The apartment in which this scene 
occurs, is called the retort-house of the 
Gas Works; that part of the process 


which is here conducted may be thus 


familiarly described. 

Cylindrical iron retorts are arranged 
in sets of seven together in a cavity or 
oven as it is termed, and which is 
heated by a furnace fire of considerable 
dimensions. Each of these retorts has 
a pipe proceeding perpendicularly from 
its mouth-piece to a large horizontal 
tube or main, which is termed the hy- 
draulic main; the mouth of each re- 
tort is closed with a ~ a SO as > 
be completely tight, by a luting o 
clay applied upon its or tar the lid 
is secured in its place by a cross-piece 
and screw. 

The gas is evolved in the retorts, 
passes up the tube connected with the 
mouth-piece into the hydraulic main, 
and continues to do so, until the whole 
product is obtained: from the charge. 
The gas with its accompaniments of 
tar and ammoniacal liquor in a us 
state, having passed into the main, iron 
pipes convey it to the condensing vessel, 
passing through which, the tar and am- 
moniacal fluid remain in the tar cistern, 
and the gas passes into a vessel in which 
it undergoes a process of final purifi- 
cation. It is then conveyed to the gaso- 
meter, in which the quantity produced 
is registered ; it passes thence to the 
reservoir or gas holder, in which it re- 
mains foruse. - 

The process commences hy lighting 
the furnace fires and heating the retorts 
to a bright cherry redness; their lids 
are then removed from the mouth-pieces, 
the proper charge of coal is thrown 

into 
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intoeach, and the lids are replaced and 
secured. The distillatory process goes 
on during several hours, at the expira- 
tion of which, the former charge being 
exhausted, the lids are again removed, 
the exhausted charge, or coke wit%- 
drawn, .and the process of charging 
repeated. It is at the time of so opening 
the retort and drawing, as it is termed, 
the coke from them, that our view of 


the retort-house is taken. 


ec 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
The DOG of the CONVENT of ST. BER- 
NARD. 
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MONG the many excellent and 
interesting line engravings which 
have been lately imported by our fo- 
reign print-sellers, few have surpassed 
the one now before us, by a Swiss artist, 
of which we have given a slight sketch 
of the principal groupe. The engray- 
ing is of a size suitable to a furniture 
print, and is executed with a beaut 
fit for any port-folio: but the subject 
is still more interesting than the pic- 
ture. 

The dog whose portrait is here intro- 
duced, was one of that species of Alpine 
mastiffs, which furnished the subject of 
Mr. Edwin Landseer’s fine picture of a 
traveller perishing in the snow, saved 
by the sagacity of one of the convent 
dogs, exhibited last year at the British 
gallery. 

This true philanthrophist whose name 
was BARRY, bore by way of decoration 
and of use, the collar of an order which 
was renowned for its hospitality and 
love for mankind. — It was neither the 
collar of the order of the garter. nor 
of the bath, nor of the thistle—but 
hore, instead of the George, the three 
crowns, or the cross of St. Andrew. a 
bottle filled with a restorative cordial 
for the help of necessitous mortals. 

The zeal of this philanthropic qua- 
druped, is known to have saved the 
lives of forty unfortunate travellers 
who but for his assistance under the 


gw» «direction of the truly christian monks 
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of St. Bernard, must have perished in 
the dread and dreary wastes of that 
neighbourhood. If Barry was in time 
with his succours, he relieved the unfor- 
tunate from his bottle, and with the 
garment which his worthy masters had 
tied around his body; but if he could 
not by his warm tongue and breath re- 
store sufficient animation, he returned 
to the convent and brought with the 
utmost expedition the more efficient 
assistance of one of the brethren. 

The event here represented is when 
he saved the life of a beautiful child by 
himself. He found one day in his hos- 
pitable excursion, a child, asleep, and 
almost frozen in a cavern of ice, in the 
celebrated Glacier of Balsore. Barry 
warmed the child, licked him, awoke 
him, presented him with his restorative 
bottle, and carried him on his back to 
the convent. The event may be anti- 
cipated. The child was saved and re- 
stored to his disconsolate parents. 

When age had diminished the 
strength of this sagacious animal, who 
gives us more than common reason to 
say with the poet, 

“Tama friend to dogs, 
For they are honest creatures. They ne’er 


Betray their masters, nor fawn on those they 
do not love.” 


He was sent by the superior of the 
convent to finish his usefully employed 
days tranquilly at Berne. His old age 
was long, happy, and carefully treated. 
After his death, which was but recently, 
his body was carefully buried, and his 
skin stuffed to imitate nature, and 
with an action resembling life, stands 
in this state decorated with his collar 


and bottle in the museum of Berne. 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER from WEIMAR, on the present 
LITERARY CHARACTERS of that 
City. 
LAS! Weimar so late the Athens 
of Germany, and seat of the 
muses, has sunk from its elevated rank 
and is now an ordinary place! Wei- 
land is dead—Schiller is dead—Goethe 
has removed—Boettiger has removed— 
and the reigning powers have ceased to 
patronize men of letters. Such is the 
fate of every German town, where all 
depends on the character of the sove- 
reign and his family. Other cities will 
however become new Weimars, and 
MUNICH ranks at present as the Ger- 
man Athens. There men of genius 
obtain patronage and distinction, and 
there they at present resort. Three 
ladies 
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ladies alone continue by their superior 
talents, to confer literary distinction on 
Weimar, and as their names are well 
known some account of them may be 
interesting. 
MADAME D’AHLEFELD 0f WEIMAR. 
Charlotte de Scebach was born at 
Weimar of an antient equestrian fa- 
mily. Living in a town whee ever 
thing was literary, and at a period, 
when the universal sensation produced 
by “the sorrows of Werther’ yg 
cally called the Werther-fever) was 
still at the highest, no wonder that a 
child should imbibe a taste for litera- 
ture, and that this taste should incline 
to sentimentality. She produced by 
stealth her first novel * Love and Sepa- 
ration,’? and having sent it to a book- 
seller, it returned in print to Weimar 
among the novelties of the day. This 
production being read in a circle, the 
secret authoress, seeing the effect of her 
imagination not only on her young 
companions, but on the maturer part 
of the audience, burst into a fit of 
laughter; and being accused of unfeel- 
ingness by her mother, confessed her 
transgression in sending her work to 
the press without consulting her go- 
veiness. Of her novels, “ Mary Mil- 
ler,” which is of the most affecting 
simplicity, has circulated the most. 
This lady is married to the Baron 
d’Ahlefeld, a rich Jand-holder in Sles- 
wic, and usually resides at Kiel. 
MADAME D°HELWIG of WIEMAR. 
Amelia d’Imhoff of an antient pa- 
trician family of the free imperial city 
of Nurenberg, was maid of honor at 
Weimar, and at an epoch, when 
like the court of the antient counts 
of Provence, the court of Weimar 
united all that were dignified by 
philosophy and letters, or distinguished 
by birth. Here she reeeived from some 
amiable troubadour, the title of the 
eleventh muse; Sappho in her time 
having been classed asthe tenth. In 
her nineteenth year she published “ the 
Sisters of Leslos,’? a poem in German 
hexameters, which has gone through 
several legitimate and surreptitious edi- 
tions. In 1806, she married the Swedish 
general of artillery, de Helwig, who 
has since entered the Prussian ser- 
vice. She resides either at Weimar or 
Berlin, in connexion with all the lite- 
rati of these philosophic capitals, and 
her latter productions still enjoy the 
favour of the public. 
MADAME DE WOLZOGEN 0/ WEIMAR. 
Caroline de Langefeld, daughter of 
MONTHLY Maa. No, 350. 
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one of the first officers of the court of 
Hilburghausen, and widow of the Ba- 
ron de Wolzogen, minister of state to 
the Duke of Weimar and his envoy at 
the court of Russia, is the authoress of 
** Agnes de Lillien,”* which at first ap- 
peared in the Horen, a periodical pu 

lication of Schiller. This novel has 
been frequently republished and trans- 
lated into other languages. Her hus- 
band was a statesman equally distin- 
guished for his talents and patriotism, 
and who, during the troubles that after 
the battle of Jena, involved all Saxony, 
rendered the country of Weimar, the 
most essential services; since his death, 
Madame de Wolzogen has published 
several literary trifles. The delicac 

of her sentiments in these, correspon 

with the amenity of her style, but these 
are mere trifles from a woman whose 
profound genius, whose philosophic 
turn of mind, rendered her at home 
the worthy associate of a husband so 
superior, and the friend of Schiller 
and of Goethe, and when abroad on her 
travels procured her the friendship of 
Madame de Stael, and the considera- 
tion of the first literary and scientific 


characters at Paris. L. 
So 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 


Le is supposed that wheat may be pre- 
served for seasons of scarcity by 
kilu drying it and then putting it in 
cubical cases of earthenware, glazed 
on the out-side, and filled full as pos- 
sible, to be covered by a piece of the 
saine ware made to fit close, and that se- 
cured with a mixture of pitch, tar,and 
hempen cloth, till the whole be made 
air tight. A case of this kind might 
be made which would hold either four 
bushels or a quarter of wheat. If such 
cases full of corn were placed in ca- 
verns, catacombs, or vaults of some 
depth, and well enelosed in a dry soil 
or rock in such a manner as to secure 
a uniform temperature, they would 
most likely continue free from fermen- 
tation and: insects, and preserve the 
corn in fudl.,erfection for human food 
during any reasonable number of years. 

Potters are more in the habit of 
making iheir ware circular, as in jars, 
and such ves‘els would preserve corn 
equally we!l as cubical shapes, but the 
latter would make more of the space for 
holding them. tis supposed any large 
cavern or vault would hold twice as 
much in cubical vessels as the same 


place could do in jars. 
A small 





10 The Philosophy of Cotemporary Criticism. 


suppresson of the booksellers’ names 
equally from all the books reviewed. 


A small cavern would hold a thou- 
sand quarters of corn: the magnitude 
and number of them might be encreased 
to any extent; even to their contain- 
ing a supply for the whole British 
population for half a years which is 
more than ever can be wanted, there- 
fore they seem to be capable of afford- 
ing a suificient supply for every season 
of scarcity. MEX. 

Jan. 8, 1821. 


——»—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR. 

r@ Yilis severe winters of 1819, [820, 
f destroyed nearly all the English 
turnips, and a large proportion ef the 
Swedish turnips, together with all the 
cabbages except saveys, and even these 
it reduced to rather less than half the 
size of the same plants in a state of 
good health. At the same time the 
curled cole (teo frequently called green 
cole, or bore cole) stood the winter so 
well in Surrey as to suffer very little 
injury. The hardy nature of this 
plant is very much in its favour, and 
it affords a large supply of wholesome 
green food. It is supposed to produce 
as large a crop as any other plant of the 
same generis; it stands so well above 
ground, as to admit of being cut in 
deep snow and carted to the cattle 
sheds; and as it rises to perfection in 
the spring, when green food for cattle 
is very scarce, it obviously deserves to 
be extensively cultivated. 

Lambeth, JOHN MIDDLETON, 
Jan. 18, 1821. 


——i IE 
For the Moutnly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM.—No, XII, 
Quarterly Review, No. 47. 

é is, beyond all question, the 

best number of the Quarterly that 
has lately appeared. 1( is almost equal 
to some early numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The improvement arises, we think, 
from two causes, independent of any new 
abilities which the proprietor may have 
enlisted. There is a spirit of greater mo- 
deration in its public sentiments. and 
it contains but little from the clumsy 
penof the editor, That unhappy lite- 
ratus seems indeed to be rapid!y sink- 
ing into his proper sphere of contempt 
and obscurity. 

We will not undertake to say that 
the whole contents of the present num- 
ber relate to works published by the 


same publisher, but, unless our’ me- 
mory fails, the main part of themdo: we 
observe, however, with satisfaction the 
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The first article is about Southey's 
Lifeof Wesley. \tisdrawn up with 
ability and candour. We are inclined, 
however, to suspect that the poet lau- 
reate himself has had a finger in the 
pye, for it contains many things which 
were not likely to be so minutely known 
to any other than the same person who 
had compiled the original work. The 
complimentary touches here and there 
betray the rude brush of the Editor. 
With a general commendation of the 
ability and candour of the article, we 
should conclude: but it is necessary to 
call the attention of our readers to two 
important considerations. In the first 
place, the said candour, we do think, 
is in a great measure owing to Wesley 
having adhered to the establishment of 
the Church of England, and that it is 
more for this reason the reviewer treats 
his fanatical errantry with pious in- 
dulgence, than for the improved purity 
of his christianity. In the second 
place, as for Wesley himself, we con- 
fess that he seems to us to have been a 
very different character from what we 
had, previously to Mr. Southey’s publi- 
cation, been somehow led to suppose. 
Our impression was, that he possessed 
great energy and simplicity — that he 
was zealous for Christ’s sake alone, and 
like St. Paul, and of course very unlike 
the members of an ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy which shall be nameless, “ wrought 
with labour and travail night and day, 
that he might not be chargeable to 
any.’ But we find this was not the 
case; on the contrary, that he was 
thoroughly embued with priestly pre- 
delictions, nor lacked a proper alloy 
of saintly arrogance, nor even carnal 
malignity. His behaviour towards 
Miss Courton, because she refused to 
marry him, is oue of the most odious 
incidents recorded in biography, and 
fully equal in moral depravity to the 
execrable conduct of Rousseau to the 
poor girl with whom that philosopher 
was in love. But prosperity appeased the 
innate workings of the great original sin 
which the apostle of Methodism inhe- 
rited with his corrnpt human nature, 
and success in his undertakings molli- 
fied the acerbity of his passions. It is, 
however, clear, from his treatment of 
Miss Courton, that he was not natu- 
rally a spirit that would have brooked 
opposition, In a word, we are of opi- 
nion, that he is one of those sort of 
sats of whom the less is said the 
better.—Give us a good, round, and 
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plump, well-fed tithe-pig of the Church 
of England, even though 
‘¢ The pimple on his purple nose 

Exceeds the royal ruby,” , 
for all the social purposes of friend 
and neighbour, rather than the lank- 
haired and lean-visaged votaries of con- 
tempt, abstinence, and mortification, 
which are the three cardinal elements 
ot the Trinity. that is worshipped by 
Methodistical presumption. 

The second article relates to New 
South Wales. It will be found very 
interesting. It is not, certainly, drawn 
up in any friendly temper towards the 
authors of the books which serve for 
the text of the disquisition ; but still 
it is embued with information that will 
be found new and important. We do 
not think the speculations with respect 
to the issue of the great interior rivers, 
or rather with respect to their absorp- 
tion, well founded. It does not appear 
that the discoverers made any attempt 
to ascertain how far the marsh into 
which the rivers emptied their waters, 
was above the level of the sea; and 
therefore, until that is ascertained, it 
is absurd to suppose that the course of 
the rivers terminated in that marsh or 
sedgy lake: on the contrary, the very 
circumstance of the sudden rise and 
subsidence which was observed of the 
water, was a decided proof, in our opi- 
nion, that the marsh had a ready outlet 
for discharging the sudden congregation 
of the inland rains and ficods. 

The third article is on Italian tra- 
gedy. It is a judicious paper, in which 
the author has freely made use of 
Walker’s dissertation on the same sub- 
ject. Wedo not, however, agree with 
him in thinking the Rieciarda ef Ugo 
Foscolo a work indicative of any great 
degree of genius. he story is ab- 
surdly horrible, and not the conception 
of a poetical imagination ; the language 
is pedantic, and the situations are 
forced and unnatural ;—besides, the 
ornament of imagery with which the 
style is adorned, is more the effect of 
the general taste of the age, than the 
immediate irradiations of the author’s 
own mind. It is, however, a composi- 
tion of great talent; and bears indu- 
bitable marks of extraordinary indus- 
try, and a masterly possession of all 
the riches of the Italian language. The 
Francesca da Rimini of Pellico is not 
sustained throughout with egual dig- 
nity, but it is the production of a more 
truly tragical spirit. 

Of late several important additions 
have been made to the geographical 
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knowledge of Europe. Our sailors 
have penetrated into the unfrequented 
ocean that heaves up its frozen waters 
along the northern shores of America ; 
our soldiers have passed the snowy 
range of the Himala Mountains of 
Asia; we are taught aiso to expect, 
from some of our fur-hunters in Ca- 
nada, that we shall soon receive a 
description of peaks in the Red 
Mountains, surpassing in altitude the 
loftiest summits of the Andes; and the 
lost mouth of the Niger in Africa has, 
we are assured, been at last found by a 
British adventurer.—T hese are the en- 
terprises which, in peace, do honour to 
the country ; and we would not require 
a better voucher of the undiminished 
energy anil enlightened character of 
the nation, than some of the topics 
which constitute the contents of the 
present number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Among these we recommend 
the satisfactory abstract of Mr. Frazer’s 
Journal of a Tour through the Snowy 
Range of the Himala Mountains,” and 
which exceeds in interest the account 
of the discoveries in New South Wales. 

The fifth article is a critique on the 
works of Mrs. Hemans, who has a very 
pretty talent for poetry, and deserves 
every encouragement, on account of the 
pure and amiable sentiments which 
breathe through her verses, like fra- 
grauce from flowers. We fear, how- 
ever, that for a time poetry has gone 
a little out of fashion,—and that Mrs. 
Hemans wiil not find that pecuniary 
reward from the prosecution of her art, 
to which hersingular merits are justly 
entitled. The Quarterly Reviewer 
speaks of her publications with appro- 
bation, and we applauded him for 
so doing, because we think she well 
deserves ali the praise he has given. 

in the sirth article, the public will 


find a tolerably good account of the 


Egyptian discoveries ef the indefatiga- 
ble and high minded Belzoni. Consi- 
dering the enthusiastic spirit of this 
bold and enterprising man, we regret 
that no subscription has yet been set 
on foot to enable him to prosecute his 
designs, for we fear that the present 
shabby-dispositioned ministry will not 
spare any thing from their obscene in- 
vestigations, to promote the purpose of 
knowledge and the arts. They made a 
fine talk, some years ago, about na- 
tional monuments and all that,—where 
are they ? and how has the money voted 

for them been employed ? 
The seventh article is a sensible paper 
on Dr. Burrow’s sensible book a 
0 
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to insanity. We think, however, that 
the Reviewer is not strictly logical in 
his argument, for although moral error 
be the consequence of physical disease, 
it surely does not follow that criminal 
acts should be deemed less offensive to 
correct feeling merely because the cri- 
minal himself may have been actuated 
by physical impulses. There is no 
part of the treatment applied to Msa- 
nity so effectual in controlling extra- 
vagant behaviour, as coercive means 3 
and therefore, whether criminals be 
instigated in their depraved volitions 
by damn, or by what is called vice, 
we do not see how crimes ought to be 
considered with more indulgence in 
the one case than in the other. It isa 
proper humanity—a christian doctrine 
—which instructs us to regard the 
wicked with compassion; but we 
should become evil ourselves. were we 
to allow compassion to prevent us 
from taking judicial measures of inti- 
midatory justice against offenders— 
measures which are essential to the 
maintenance of social life. 

The eighth article occupies the re- 
mainder of the Number, and is of great 
extent, five sheets. It relates to the Re- 
port of the Select Committee on Criminal 
Laws, and is one of the ablest exposi- 
tions we have yet seen on that interest- 
ing subject. Weare quite astonished 
to find a paper so masterly, liberal, and 
impartial, in the Quarterly Review. 
We hope and trust, considering the 
persons among whom the Review chiefly 
circulates, that, if the country must still 
endure the present ministers, this calm 
and excellent paper will produce some 
effect upon them, and lead to that dis- 
passionate investigation of the subject, 
which its importance so imperiously 
—— and which we freely acknow- 
ledge it has not rescued from its advo- 
cates. The alterations in fundamental 
laws on like experiments in medicine 
—they kill or cure, and the case should 
be well made out before any of them is 
tried. 

— a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
VER Y reader of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine, who is a lover of truth. 
will be gratified with the propriety of 
your Correspondent’s observations _re- 
specting the orthography of the name 
Jesus Christ. 
_ The translators of the sacred writ- 
ings have converted the Hebrew letter 
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the Greek e or the y of Modern Eu. 
rope) into J; by which mutation the 
true sound and pronunciation of the 
word Jesus (as well as many others) is 
altogether lost. 

The Romans first called Tadmor in 
the desert Palmyra, (probably from 
the date trees which formerly flourished 
there), by which name they annihilated 
its identity. This ridiculous mutation 


is equally absurd with calling Mr. Fox. 


Maitre Renard, or General Buonaparte 
General Goodpart ;—which two latter 
names do not so completely annihilate 
their identity. 

The exploded absurdity of translat- 
ing proper names will not, I presume, 
be continued in the 19th century; pro- 
bably even those, which, through this 
custom, have lost their identity, may 
be restored. 

In the Arabic translation of the Gos- 


enue 


pels, the name is preserved 


C 9, i.e. Eséua, or ysyua El Mes- 


siah, The Romans appear to have 
had a strange propensity to the harsh 
and unsonorous letters j and s: thus, 
Yoshuah or Késhuah they have made Jesus 
ElWah ... . . Oasis 
In the first they have changed the 
Greek e into j, andh into s. In the 
latter, two letters s are substituted for 
h; and, by the construction of our 
language, it becomes necessary to add 
a third hissing letter—an s, to make it 
plural — Oasises: thus verifying the 
observations of the Arabian Africans, 
that the language of Europeans resem- 
bles the whistling of birds. v4. 


——a—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Description of the PHLGALEIAN MAR- 

BLES, being an Analysis of the Fourth 

Part of the Description of the Col- 

lection of ANCIENT MARBLES in the 

BRITISH MUSEUM, just Published 

by the Trustees of the British Mu- 

seu. 

HIS new portion of one of the 

most tasteful works of the present 
day, consists of a series of engravings, 
and descriptions of the ancient sculp- 
tures which adorned the Temple of 
Apollo, on Mount Cotylion, a little 
distance from the ancient city of Phi- 
galeia, in Arcadia. 

The engravi with the exception 
of two views of the temple in aqua- 
tinta, are in line, and executed in a 
beautiful style by some of the first ar- 
tists of the day. The drawings from 
the sculptures were executed by Mr. 


Henry 
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Henry Corbould, and the two views, 
which were taken on the spot, by Mr. 
John Foster, and liberally presented 
by him to the trustees of the British 
Museum. 

The descriptions are by Mr. Taylor 
Combe, the keeper of the antiquities, 
and may be considered as a model for 
archaiological writers; for, unlike the 
French, and some of our own antiqua- 
rian prosers, Mr. Combe has admitted 
into his work no vague conjecture, noab- 
surd or unsupported theory, no attempt 
at long descriptions, or affectation of 
fine writing. The short essays which 
accompany every print are brief and 
learned abstracts of deep study and 
laborious investigations; nota fact is 
stated without its original authority 
being quoted in a note, and the solid 
matter of each single page could, in 
the French style, easily be spun out to 
achapter as long as any of those of Le 
Roy, Visconti, or Millin. 

How the Phigaléian Marbles came 
to be preferred, out of their turn, to the 
Elgin, is rather mysterious, but it is 
hoped they will also appear in due 
time. The same power behind the 
curtain which attempted to depreciate 
their value when they were on their 
trial before the committee of the House 
of Commons, has, I fear, occasioned 
this preference in issuing fine engrav- 
ings of their inferiors and would-be 
rivals to the world. But the supre- 
macy of the Elgin marbles is irrevoca- 
bly fixed, and the fiat of Canova, who 
declared that they alone were worth a 
journey from Rome to London to see, 
makes one easy for their fate. The El- 
gin marbles are of infinitely more im- 
portance in every point of view, and 
exhibit perfection attained, while the 
Phigaléian show only a high step to- 
wards it. ae Sy " 

Mr. Combe gives due and proper 
thanks in his preface to Mr. C. R. 
Cockerell, for much useful information 
given by him with respect to the ad- 
measurements of the temple. He has 
not entered minutely into the architec- 
tural details of the structure, nor is it 
necessary ; but has confined his views 
to the mention of those measurements 
only, which are necessary to convey an 
idea of the general size and proporticns 
of the building, and which might be 
requisite to assist his readers in forming 
acorrect understanding of the sculp- 
tures engraved in his work. 

_ The engraving in the title page is a 
Vignette representation of a marble 
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fragment of one of the tiles which sur- 
mounted the pediments, and formed 
the upper moulding of the temple. 
The others consist of eleven plates of 
bassi-rilievi, of the combat between the 
Centaurs and Lapithz ; twelve of the 
combats between the Greeks and the 
Amazons ; one of fragments of Metopes ; 
one of fragments of columns and tiles ; 
two views in aquatinta, of the temple, 
and an architectural plan and section 
of the temple. 

The sculptures which are represented 
in this volume were discovered b 
Messrs. C. R. Cockerell, John Foster, 
English architects, J. Linckh, of Stut- 
gard, and Baron Haller,* in the year 
1812, among the ruins of a temple de- 
dicated to Apollo Epicuros (auxiliator) 
or the deliverer, in a spot supposed to 
have been the ancient town of Phiga- 
léia, in Arcadia. This splendid ruin is 
situated between two high summits of 
a mountain, on a ridge covered with 
oak trees, from which there is a mag- 
nificent view of Mount Ithome, and of 
the Gulf of Arcadia. 

Besides the inferiority of the sculp- 
tures to those of Athens, there are se- 
veral such essential differences, between 
this temple and those of the purest 
style of Greek workmanship, that, in 
spite of Pausaniast giving its execu- 
tion to Ictinus, one of the architects of 
the Parthenon: I conceive, as I will 
presently endeavour to shew, that it 
must have been built by inferior ar- 
tists to those of the Parthenon :—Be- 
fore the time of that exquisite structure, 
where the genius of Phidias shines the 
meridian sun of architectonic splendour, 
or partly in imitation of it by persons 
of less taste and knowledge. 

These variations are as follow :—- 
Ist. Although the ancient artists did 
not always follow the rules collected 
and embodied by Vitruvius, as in the 
Parthenon, which, although of the pe- 
ripteral order of temples, and should 
have only six columns in front, has 
eight; in the temple of Minerva Polias, 
which, being prostyle, should have but 
four, has six columns in front; and in 
the temple of Jupiter Olympus, at 
Athens, which, being hypztheal, should 
have ten columns in front, has but 
eight. Yet this temple agrees in none, 





* This gentleman, who is highly spoken 
of by his friend and fellow traveller, Mr. 
Cockerell, died at Athensin 1818, after a 
short illness brought on by exposure to the 
malaria of the country. 

+ Paas. Arcad, ©, xii. 


particularly 
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rticularly in those essential and 
igher qualities of art which distin- 
uish the temples built by the Greeks, 
rom those erected by the Romans.— 
The Greeks give to the flanks of their 
temples one column more than double 
the number of those in front, as in the 
temple of Minerva Parthenon, at 
Athens; which has eight columns in 
front, and seventeen in the flanks; 
the Romans, on the contrary, gave only 
double the number of intercolumnia- 
tions, making two less than the Greeks, 
as in the temples of Manly Fortune, at 
Rome, and the Maison Quarée, at Nis- 
mes: while this Phigaléian, which is 
hexastile and peripteral, has six co- 
lumns in front and rear, and the ex- 
traordinary number of fifteen in flank. 
The wallsof the cell were always placed 
opposite the columns of the Pronaos and 
posticum (except in the single example, 
I believe, of the temple of Theseus, at 
Athens.) and in this it is much nar- 
rower. The interior order of the ceil 
is lonic, while the outside is Doric, and 
the south end of the ecll is supported 
by the unusual addition of a Corin- 
thian column, between two lonies. hav- 
ing, as Mr.Combe describes it, “* a pecu- 
liar capital,’ and being the only ancient 
example of a central column in front, 
Again these lonian columns are of very 
* peculiar’? shape, such as were never 
seen before, ~— which differ from Mr. 
Combe’s description, who defines them 
as semi-columns, which projected from 
the walls,” while the engraved plan 
gives them as piers ending with half 
columns, projecting a whole diameter 
and a half from the wall, and the 
angle columes in still worse taste.— 
Nor does the temple stand in the usual 
direction of East and West. but. as Mr. 
Combe informs us, only a few degrees 
removed from the direction of North 
and South. It is built of a beautifully 
smooth and durable stone. The Dorie 
columns in antis to the two entrances 
also differ in size from those of the 
pronaos and posticum. From these 
variat ions in style, and from its general 
inferiority of taste, both in the architec- 
ture and sculpture, I infer that it was 
executed by artists much inferior to 
those employed on the Parthenon, the 
Erectheum, the Propylea, the Agora 
and other of the best structures of 
Athens. They differ as the works of 
provincial artists, executed in the pro- 
— differ from those of an enlight- 
, St ental ste mana 
ongregate, and 










bv one of the same artists who was 


employed upon the Parthenon, and 
from the same subjects, it is evident, 
from their want of uniformity in style, 


from their exaggeration of muscular 


action, from the want of accuracy in 
the proportions of some of the figurcs 
of grace, and of expression in others, 
that the great mind of the master-spirit 
of Athenian art, Phidias, was wanting 
in the superintendance of this, Yet the 
boldness of their relief, the spirit of 


their design, and the beautiful princi- 


ples of composition exhibited in some 
of the groups, place them only second 


to the sculptures of the Parthenon. 


England now possesses a school of 
art and design in these united trea- 
sures that no country in the world can 
Students now come to London 
from Rome, from Milan, from Flo- 
rence, from Paris, from Madrid, from 
America, to study the pure principles of 
art in England, and the two leading 


equal. 


artists of Europe, Canova and Haydon 
have sealed the title of the British Mu- 


seum as the leading school of design 
in Europe. Casts from them have gone 
to all parts of the two kingdoms and of 


the world, to enlighten and refine the 
style of modern art from the gross im- 
purities of the Roman and Italian 
schools. 


These dassi-rilievt formed the em- 


bellishments to the frieze of the Ionic 
order, inside the cell of the temple. 
They consist of twenty-three slabs, each 
twenty-five inches and a quarter high, 
and vary in their length. “ The slabs 
were found,’ says Mr. Combe, “ lying 
upon the floor of the temple, probably 
in the same places which they had oc- 
cupied when they felldown from their 
original situations in the frieze. When 
first discovered they were much more 
mutilated than they now appear to be, 
having been very much broken, partly 
by their own fall to the greund, and 
partly by the injury they had received 
from the heavy masses of building ma- 
terials which fell upon thera: indeed 
it wasa task of no easy accomplishment 
to remove the immense blocks of stone 
and rubbish, under which they were 
buried to a considerable depth." Every 
one of the slabs had been broken into 
a great number of pieces, and many of 
them were shattered into no less than 
thirty or forty fragments. The patience 
and skill of those who collected toge- 
ther those numerous pieces, many of 
which were very minute, and found at 
considerable 
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considerable distances from the slabs to 
which they belonged, cannot be too 
highly commended.” They were pur- 
chased at Zante, in 1814, for the British 
Museum, and arrived in England in 
1815. ‘ The great number of frag- 
ments,”’ says the author of the volume, 
“of which they are composed, have 
been carefully united, and firmly se- 
cured by bolts of copper, under the 
direction of Mr. Richard Westmacott ; 
but the sculptures remain perfectly in 
their genuine ‘state, not the slightest 
attempt to restore them having been 
made in any instance.’ This is a 
praiseworthy resolution, and the trus- 
tees have acted like men of taste in not 
suffering such fine remains of ancient 
art to be touched by modern restora- 
tures. We know what we see to be 
true, and are not dazzled by the fictions 
of modern restorers. Michael Angelo 
would not restore the Torso of Apollo- 
nius, and Canova has issued his anathe- 
ma against any attempts at restoring 
the divine fragments of Phidias, which 
we owe to the good taste and persever- 
ance of Lord Elgin. 

« A eircumstance,”’ says Mr. Combe, 
“which greatly adds to the interest 
of these bas-reliefs, is the informa- 
tion we possess of the precise time 
when they were executed: Pausa- 
nias, who describes the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, at Phigalia, mentions that 
it was built by Ictinus, the archi- 
tect that superintended the construc- 
tion of the Parthenon, at Athens. 
This temple was erected, therefore, in 
the time of Pericles, when the arts had 
reached their highest state of perfec- 
tion in Greece.”? The same author adds 
“ that on account of the elegance of its 
architecture, it was more admired than 
any of the temples in Peloponnesus, ex- 
cepting that only of Tegea; and also 
that it was dedicated to Apollo Epict- 
rius, or the deliverer, because he had 
freed the inhabitants from a severe 
pestilence.” Of this excellence, both 
of sculpture and of architecture, when 
compared with the Parthenon and 
other structures of Athens, I have be- 
fore spoken. 

The subject of these sculptures, 
which are placed in a room adjoining 
the Elgin room, at the Museum, repre- 
sents the battle between the Centaurs 
and Lapithze, and the contest between 
the Greeks and the Amazons. The 
Story of the Centaurs is well known, 
and the battle here represented, which 
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was a favourite. subject among the 
Greeks, took place at the nuptials of 
Pirothous, King of the Lapithe, with 
Hippodemela, during the banquet, 
to which the Centaurs, or Thessalian 
horsemen were invited. Being in- 
flamed by wine, some of them offered 
violence to, the females of the company, 
and one of them, Eurytus, or Eurytion, 
even attempted to carry off the bride. 
This breach of hospitality was immedi- 
ately resented by Theseus, the friend 
of the bridegroom, who hurled a large 
vessel of wine at the head of the offen- 
der, which stretched him lifeless on the 
floor, The combat became general; 
and is finely represented in the sculp- 
tures of the Phigaléian temple. 

The battle between the Amazons, a 
warlike race of females, and the Athe- 
nians, like those of the Centaurs and 
Lapithz, were also popular and favou- 
rite subjects with the Greeks, and often 
repeated by their poets, painters, and 
sculptors. Pliny informs us that the 
combat between Theseus and the Ama- 
zons was represented on the shield of 
the statue of Minerva, which stood in 
the temple of Theseus at Athens, which 
was also painted, says Pausanias, on 
the walls with the same subject. Pau- 
sanias also relates that the same sub- 
ject was sculptured on the base of the 
statue of a at Olympia. 

Among other highly useful advan- 
tages to be drawn from these valuable 
relics of antiquity, that, of giving us 
correct ideas of their costume and 
arms, and thereby illustrating the poets 
and historians, is not the least valuable. 
To persons at a distance, and who can- 
not afford room or the expense of casts, 
this publication must be a grateful and 
cheap substitute. The drawings b 
Mr. Henry Corbould are correct an 
finely characteristic ; the engravings by 
the Messrs. Landseer, father and son, 

in the latter of whom the able style of 

rawing acquired in the school of Hay- 
don, is peculiarly visible,) Finden, G, 
Cooke, C. Heath, J. Mitchell. G. Cor- 
bould, F. Engleheart, J. Romney, 
J. H. Robinson, W. Skelton, P. Au- 
dinet, W. Bromley, J. T. Wedgwood, 
and H. Moses, are in the highest style 
of excellence, and equally honorable to 
the-liberality of the trustees and the 
talents of the artists. 

As an illustration of the composition 
of these exquisite remains of ancient 
art, I have annexed one entire slab 
from the battle of the Athenians and 


Amazons, 
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Amazons, and an exquisite little group giving Mr. Combe’s descriptions of 


from that of the Centaurs and Lapithe, 


them as a specimen of the text. 


PLATE XXIIL. 





“ An Amazon, with uplifted arm, is 
about to inflict a furious blow upon a 
Greek who has been wounded, and has 
fallen at her feet ; while another Ama- 
zon with outstretched hands and a sup- 
plicating look, appears to be interced- 
ing for the life of the vanquished hero. 
In the same marble is also represented 
a group of two Amazons, one of whom, 
severely wounded and apparently 


dying, is suppoited on her knees by 
the other.’—Length, 4 feet 2 inches, 
PLATE IIL. 
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“ A female, one of the guests at the 
marriage of Pirothous, has fallen into 
the power of a centaur; she is exert- 
ing all her strength to escape from his 
grasp, and is at the same time anxious 
for the safety of her child, whom she 
carries on one arm. The alarm of the 
child is visible by the eagerness with 
which it clings to its mother’s neck. 
and endeavours to shelter its head be- 
neath her hair,” 

In a word, this fourth part of the 
museum antiquities, is a credit to the 


age and country, and must raise our 
character in art wherever it may go. 
The trustees by continuing their prac- 
tice in this manner, will do the most 
important service to the country, in 
thus cultivating and encouraging the 
arts of peace. 
January, 9,1821. JAMES ELMES. 
—— 


‘or the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER from an ENGLISHMAN at 
BUENOS AYRES, dated Sept. 17, 1820. 
N illustration (if unhappily for 
mankind, any further illustration 
be needed,) of the baneful effects of bad 
government, is to be found in the pre- 


- sent condition of thisdistracted country. 


The policy, (a word which, in its 
common application to measures of go- 
vernment, may be defined to signify, 
he adaptation of immoral means to the 
attainment of pernicious ends) of Spain, 
during the whole period of its posses- 
sion of South America, was to keep 
its inhabitants in a state of ignorance ; 
the end proposed to be attained, the 
perpetuation of their obedience to its 
despotic sway; their passive submis- 
sion to the rapacity of the native Spa- 
niards from time to time sent to rule 
them awhile, and return enriched with 

lunder ; to stimulate by its display at 
iome, the avarice of new competitors 
for wealth. 

If success be, as implied by the lan- 
guage of vulgar historians and politi- 
clans, the test of goodness in policy, 
this policy is eminently entitled to the 
epithet, for it has been so successful, 
that until the sceptre fell from the 
feeble hand of the monarch, and his 
government was dissolved by inani- 
tion rather than violence, the submis- 
sion 
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sion of this part at least of South 
America, may be said to have been 
uninterrupted; its patient endurance 
scarcely alloyed cven by the whispers 
of coinplaint ; its loyal, plundered, and 
contented people, were models on 
which autocracy might mould its fa- 
yourite subjects. 

Some of them, from territorial grants 
obtained by the favour of rulers, a few 
perhaps, from the effects of indus- 
try, a rare virtue here, as among all 
people so governe’, had acquired 
wealth; and among the families of such 
were distributed the secondary oflices 
of the church, commissions in the 
provincial corps, and such other public 
employments as from the little wank 
and emolument conferred by their pos- 
session, were not objects of particular 
desire to the European adventurers: 
while the remaining members of these 
families, not so provided for, embraced 
the profession of the lav, a field as 
productive in this country as in Eu- 
rope, in the harvest of chicane, 

These families had for some time 
cast looks of desire, at the more lucra- 
tive and potential offices engrossed by 
the native Spaniards among them, 
when the catastrophe of Spain afforded 
an opportunity, or imposed a necessity, 
of drawing asunder the loose knot, 
which long had rather ssemed to bind 
than really bound, the countries to 
each other, and thus of possessing them- 
selves at. once and almost without a 
struggle, of the objects of their desire. 

To the security of possession inde- 
pendance was necessary, and its de- 
claration was not uninfluenced also by 
an honest desire of bettering the con- 
dition of the country ; but the benight- 
ed intellect towards which the light of 
knowledge had not been suffered to 
radiale, unable to strike at once into 
the new and easy road of good institu- 
tions, has wandered blindly and de- 
viously among the dirty paths long 
trodden by sordid predecessors, while 
selfish appetite for power and emolu- 
ment has been engaged in perpetual 
Struggles for personal ascendancy, and, 
more unhappily still, the contracted 
ambition and circumscribed views, 
common to ignorant minds, have 
led the influential people of Buenos 
Ayres, accustomed to consider their 
city the seat and centre of the vice- 
royalty, to assume the posture of su- 
Perlority, and attempt to impose its 
own views of government upon the 
other provinces. Hence the numerous 
changes of government, or revolutions, 
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which have disgraced this city; hence 
the dissentions and civil wars which 
have desolated and are desolating it 
and the provinces; hence the occupa- 
tion of the Banda Oriental (of which 
Monte Video is the capital) by the 
Portuguese, the consequence of one of 
these civil wars; hence the rapid de- 
moralization of the people, another 
consequence of these civil wars. To 
the ignorance and barbarism inflicted 
by Spain during her long exercise of 
power here, are therefore to be attri- 
buted all the present evils of this un- 
happy country, all the evils she has 
yet to struggle through in her progress 
to the attainment of rational govern- 
ment, . 

Can any friend to mankind wish 
her recommitted to such a master? 
It were only to deprive her of all the 
benefits of a dear bought experience, 
from which she is growing every day 
the wiser, and by the aid of which she 
will find her way, but not without some 
further struggles, to peace and happi- 
ness. 

The contest for power, or for opi- 
nion, which, after this country had 
determined to govern itself, produced 
for a long time, in this city, a rapid 
succession of ephemeral rulers, some 
times single, sometimes  triumvi- 
rate, had subsided into a compara- 
tive calm; and Pueyredon had un- 
der the title of supreme director, con- 
dueted for about four years the affairs 
of government, when in January last, 
the detection of the plan, which, in 
conjunction with the leading members 
of the congress. he had laid for import- 
ing a prince of the Bourbon race, in the 
wretched hope, it would appear, that 
besides the personal advantages to he 
expected from his giatitude, a governor 


in quality of king would so strengthen 


the weakness of Buenos Ayres, or ex- 
cite the respect of the refractory pro- 
vinces, and their several rulers, as to 
produce spontaneous union, or render 
practicable the enforcement of submis- 
sion to so august a head, produced a 
popular commotion, which compelled 
him to seek refuge in Monte Video. 
Another alternation of rulers followed, 
and on my arrival here in May, I found 
Sarratea, the tenth in succession from 
Pueyredon, officiating as governor. 
A few days after, he was in turn obliged 
to fly, and his place was for a few days 
occupied by an obscure lawyer called 
Ramos Mexia. 

But to go no further with uninterest- 
ing details or general eecteuee 
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will endeavour to give you some idea 
of the actual condition of this city. and 
some of the other provinces of the quan- 
dam viceroyalty, as well as of the cha- 
racter and habits of the people. 

The present nominal governor of 
Buenos Avres is Valearce, but it is in 
effect without a government, Offences 
against persons and property may be 
committed with impunity. In the gene- 
ral disorder, the meanest criminals are 
above the reach of punishment, never- 
theless offences are more rare, than un- 
der similar circumstances might have 
been expected in any populous city. 
The Montonero force, composed of the 
united bands of Artigas and the chief 
of the Entre Rios country Ramirez, 
with those of Lopez, who governs at 
Cordova, accompanied or headed by 
Alvear, a weak and impetuous man, the 
intemperate enemy of Buenos Ayres, 
from personal disappointment rather 
than opinion, the friend of Carrera the 
disturber of Chili, has for some time 
threatened the capital, and spread deso- 
lation through the country which has 
been the scene of its alternate advances 
and retreats. Recently this force has 
been defeated by the army of this city, 
under the genera!s Dorego and La Mad- 
rid. It has consequently retired, and 
we are relieved for awhile from the ap- 
prehensions its threatening posture had 
raised ; Alvear is said to have gone to 
Monte Video. 

The Banda Oriental is in the hands 
of the Portuguese. Its territory is de- 
populated, and its once numerous cattle, 
the riches of its inhabitants nearly de- 
stroyed in the course of the long strug- 
gles, first domestic, and afterwards 
against the Por'uguese. Artigas, its 
late bold, intractable, and ignorant 
ruler, has been driven through the 
Entre Rios country to the north, about 
the frontiers of Santa Fé, with whose 
ruler he has been in connection. His 
power and influence seem nearly ex- 
tinct. Disinterested, and with good, 
though erroneous intentions, he has 
done enormous injury, and brought 
ruin on every one within the circle of 
his sway. Monte Video and its neigh- 
bourhood had been during these strug- 
gles, abandoned by all the families 
that could leave it; now, as some- 
thing like security, or at least personal 
protection, is to be found under the 
military government of the Portuguese, 
it has become in its turn a refuge to 
such of the families of Buenos Ayres, 
as could escape from the anarchy of 
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Of the blessings of this military go. 
vernment, an estimate may be formed 
from the following circumstance: The 
other day, the Portuguese admiral at 
Monte Video, flogged severely, and af.- 
terwards hanged up twice, until near] 
dead, the mate of an English ship, be- 
cause he could not move his vessel 
quickly enough out of the way, the mas- 
ter being on shore. Sir Thos. Hardy 
sent his captain to investigate the mat- 
ter, and found the statement substan- 
tially true. The excuse was, that he 
(the Portuguese admiral) was misin- 
formed by his officer, who accused the 
English mate of saying something which 
he had not said. 

Shnta Fé is governed by one Lopez, 
formerly a partizan of Artigas. Our 
friend has fixed his resi- 
dence in the Baxada de Santa Fe, a 
principal place of commerce, and the 
second in magnitude, in that territory. 
There he considers it not quite safe to 
quit his house after sunset. The fol- 
lowing anecdote, which I have from 
himself, will give you some idea of the 
state of society there at this moment, 
and of the strength and intelligence of 
Ramirez’s government : ) 
when buying hides at the Baxada, had 
a parcel offered him by a negro, which 
he purchased. The next day the same 
man brought another parcel, when 
recollecting the colour and 
appearance of those of yesterday, called 
his warehouseman, who _ reeognized 
them as the same parcel bought some 
time before, stolen‘and resold to him the 
day before—again stolen, and now 
offered for sale the third time ; 
detained the thief, and called on a re- 
spectable neighbour to accompany him 
to the commandant for the purpose of 
preferring his accusation ; but his friend 
said tohim, “ if you get this thief pun- 
ished, he will be sure to murder you ; 
return and make it up with him, say 
you were mistaken, pay him again for 
your own hides, give him a glass of 
cana and a segar, and take better care 
of your property in future.” The ad- 
vice was attended to, with an apology 
to the thief for the suspicion of his 
honesty. He related to me some other 
analagous anecdotes. The collection of 
books in the Baxada consists of two odd 
volumes of a Spanish novel. The pride 
and poverty of the military, have sug- 
gested the amusing conceit of march- 
ing strangers, who arrive in long coats, 
ae commandant and cutting off the 
skirts. 


At Corrientes, where a son of Artigas 
is 
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‘s commandant, every man, whatever 
his condition or colour, is obliged to 
take off his hat to the common soldiers, 
blacks, mulattoes, and Indians, This 
oficer having heard, not long since, 
that the gentlefolk ridiculed his Indian 
warriors and gauchos (which might be 
interpreted centaurs) for eating horse- 
flesh, sent out invitations toa grand ball 
and supper. Theentire feast consisted 
of horse-flesh, which all were forced to 
swallow, under the inspection of In- 
dian soldiers. 

Paraguay, under the government of 
one Francia, continues with blind and 
barbarous policy, to reject all commu- 
nication with the rest of the werld, 
though inflicting by its perseverance 
severe privations on itself. Its pro- 
duce is rotting at home, while in the 
greatest demand in the surrounding 
provinces. Yerba or Matti, hitherto 
of as extensive, or greater consumption 
throughout all this portion of South 
America, as tea in England, and tor 
a similar purpose, is now selling at 
Buenos Ayres at 25 dollars the arroba 
of 25ibs, and in Chili at 42 dollars. 
Its usual price at Buenos Ayres was 2. 
The Tobacco of Paraguay, of which 
the consuinption has always been im- 
mense from its superior quality, is not 
to be had for money. Of timber, su- 
gar, and many other articles of value, 
none has come down the tivers for 
years. 

Tucuman has just established a re- 
publican government, of which Araos 
is the present head. 

Between San Juan and Cuyo, there 
has been lately a desperate war. The 
former sent no less than 2000 men 
against the latter, who were repulsed 
after an obstinate struggle. The cause 
of all the misery thus created, was, 
that the man who governs San Juan, 
being a partizan of Carrera, the dis- 
turber of Chili, who has lately raised, 
or endeavoured to raise a force, where- 
with to attempt an invasion of that 
country, and the overthrow of the 
government established by O’ Higgins, 
was desirous of compelling the people 
of Mendoza, who are friendly to the 
better cause, to espouse that of Carrera, 
an object of great consequence to the 
interests of that adventurer, as the 
road to the most commodious pass of 
the Cordillera runs through that city. 
Another version of the tale reverses 
the interests espoused by the parties, 
and information here is seldom exact 
enough to determine judgment between 
Opposite stories, 
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Chili has continued undisturbed. 
The Carrera party attempted a move- 
ment upon the discovery of the king- 
plot at Buenos Ayres, to which they 
charged O’Higgins with being a party, 
but their design was frustrated Aah they 
are kept quiet by intimidation. The 
expedition under San Martin against 
Peru, has sailed, and will probably 
land at Arica or thereabouts. This has 
induced the viceroy, Pezuela, to with- 
draw the Spanish troops from Salta and 
Upper Peru, in consequence of which 
the provinces of Cordova, Sant Yago del 
Estero, Tucuman and Salta have sent 
a joint force into Upper Peru. 

We have had heavy rains here of late 
with cold. You cannot imagine what 
misery the country people endure in 
such weather ; too idle to make their 
ranchos (huts) water-proof, they lie in 
the wet, in mud-floors, without beds 
or covering other than the Poncho, (a 
species of cloak) bare-fvoted, half 
naked, they live entirely on beef, with- 
out bread, or vegetables, or salt; mount 
a wretched animal without saddle or 
bridle, a bit of string tied round the 
under-jaw for bit, to which is often 
attached the fresh bleeding wind-pipe 
of an ox for reins. If such a man sells 
a horse, he gambles away the amount 
at the next pulperia (public-house); his 
ferocious appearance is rendered more 
grim by a six months’ beard, for he 
seldom resorts to a place which pos- 
sesses the accommodation of a barber's 
shop, and as to shaving himself, it is 
an operation too elaborate for even the 
scientific in this country, or indeed in 
Old Spain. This is the picture of a 
gaucho, to whose life, however. I can 
easily imagine habit gives many charms: 
he eadures with sullen patience the 
cold blasts of the Pampero winds, in 
hopes of the return of the summer 
sun; when he roves at pleasure, with- 
out care or labour beyond throwing his 
lazo on an ox, out of whose carcase he 
cuts food for tlie day. 

The winter is over, and the season 
changed to charmingly fine weather. 
I think the climate better than any I 
have been in, there is something de- 
lightfully soft in the air. Three months 
of the summer are, I am told, very hot ; 
though the climate is so fine, many 
complain of disorders of the liver ; 
foreigners from drinking; the natives 
from over-eating and little exercise, 
heavy dinners and hot suppers, damp 
and comfortless houses. You cannot 
imagine any thing so cheerless as the 
house of even an opulent Porteno, (in- 
habitant 
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habitant of Buenos Ayres) no fire, little 
furniture, the walls dripping when the 
wind is from the north, heavy dews at 
night, which continue all the day in 
the shade; when the wind is from that 
quarter, | have found large drops in 
close rooms on the furniture. 

The streets are horrible, not paved, 
cut into gullies six feet below the 
houses, and impassable in wet weather 
from pantanoes, cr ponds of mud, in 
which horses stick fast, and are left to 
die of hunger, sometimes before the 
best houses, where they lie to perfume 
the atmosphere, while no one will move 
the nuisance from his door. In any 
other climate, so much dirt and damp 
would create a pestilence. 

Of the morals of this people, con- 
sidering their intellectual condition, 
1 think favourably. Among the more 
opulent who have received the kind of 
education attainable here, a regard for 
honour is found to influence conduct 
in private transactions. In those of a 
public nature, comprehending affairs 
of state, and the competitions of per- 
sons or = ies fer power and emolu- 
ment, duplicity me intrigue are the 
characteristic features for ever in play, 
and discoverable in the extremest rami- 
fications of political action. But is this 
to be wondered at where a little, a 
very little of the learning of ancient 
Rome, and a quantity greater or less of 
the dogmas and extravagances of mo- 
dern Rome,.are mistaken for wisdom, 
and where Spanish history and Spanish 
policy, have been the only models pre- 
sented to the political student? It is 
ignorance, the ignerance inflicted by 
Spain, which alone here continues to 
confer mystery on politics, and to make 
fraud and treachery seem more potent 
instruments than sincerity and truth. 
But this ignorance is in progress of re- 
moval, and the instructions of more 
enlightened moralists, will teach them 
to wipe out the stain, which truth has 
compelled me to notice. 

Among the lower elasses, honesty in 
their dealings has been general, though 
English traders of late years, by fore- 
ing long credits upon the dealers, and 
urging them by that means with temp- 
tations, which cupidity cannot resist, 
have done much to shake it; while the 
general relaxation of government has 
given the encouragement of almost 
wf igreal impunity to the commission 

nes practice of which also, 

the military habits of a large portion 
during so many years of 

oll, must in no small de- 
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gree have contributed. Under this 
view of their condition, the quantity of 
crime committed appears very small, 
and marks the general goodness of dis- 
position, To the orders of government 
they are tractable, so tractable, that 
their genera! quietness in Buenos Ayres 
during the four months of non-go- 
vernment which I have witnessed here, 
has surprized me. In the course of 
their numerous military operations, I 
hear of no, more slaughter and atro- 
cities, than what are considered quite 
proper, and of course in such cases 
among the most polished and enlighten- 
ed christians. No cold-blooded mas- 
sacres have disgraced them, except 
where, in one or two instances, the 
brutal slaughter of unarmed prisoners 
by their more polished enemies of Spain, 
has provoked reluctant retaliation. 

In matters of religion, bigotry, the 
product of fraud operating upon igno- 
rance, is pretty general, but among 
the educated classes, the exceptions are 
already numerous, and (be it noticed 
as an indication of rapid mental im- 
provement) rapidly increasing. Al- 
ready tythes are abolished, the credit 
of which is due to Sarratea, and the 
feelings of the people at this substan- 
tial relief, (which apprehension of the 
influence of the priest-hood, bad alone 
I believe deferred) is a guarantee 
against any future attempt to establish 
them. Another procf of the declining 
influence of the church, occurred here 
afew weeks ago, when forty monks, of 
the Order of Merced, sent a petition 
to the government to be relieved from 
their monastic vows, and suffered to 
shift for themselves in the world. To- 
leration tonon-catholic places of wor- 
ship, is not yet granted, but may be 
shortly obtainable without great eppo- 
silion. 

—j>—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


E — ING, married a daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Rov@vUEL, to whom 
allusion is made by Dr. Evans, rela- 
tive to the tergiversation of the cele- 
brated WEstEY, I am enabled to add 

the testimony of Mr. Rouquel’s famil 

in confirmation of the statements whic 
Dr. Evans has made. That part of Mr. 
Wesley’s conduct made so deep an im- 
pression upon Mr. Rouquel, that he de- 
clined all intimacy with Mr. Wesley 
ever afterwards: and from the known 
worth and probity of Mr. Rouquel, who 
was cut off from a meritorious career of 
active duties at the age of 46, we 
may 
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may be quite sure that unless Mr. 
Wesley’s conduct had been very im- 
proper indeed, no such a separation 
would have taken place, as Mr. R. was 
no respecter of persons, but of conduct, 
living upon the most amicable terms 
with both churchmen and dissenters. 
He was however a zealous friend and 
advocate of both civil and religious li- 
berty, and not at all disposed to truckle 
to power either for honour or emolu- 
ment. It may be mentioned that Mr. 
BURKE owed his seat in Parliament for 
Bristol to the zeal of this gentleman. 
What he would have thought and said 
had he lived to witness Mr. Burke’s 
tergiversation I do not know; but can- 
not suppose it difficult to divine. 

It is to be regretted that party spirit 
then, as now, seems to make us too 
often forget the charities and decencies 
which belong to us as men. Surel 
violence and reproach can never amen 
those who happen to differ from us 
either religiously or politically ; and if 
ever there existed a time when it be- 
hoved the wise of every party and of 
every opinion to lay aside their animo- 
sities, that time seems to be the present. 

The Life of Wesley by Mr. SoUTHEY 
appears to be compiled, according to 
Mr. Southey’s own account, from docu- 
ments which have been, for the most 
part, long before the public: of course 
a biographer can only select from such 
documents what appears, in his judg- 
ment, the best adapted to set the cha- 
racter of the person concerning whom 
he writes in the truest light. We can- 
not therefore entertain a doubt but that, 
in a second edition, Mr. Southey will 
take care, as it is his duty, that this 
mistatement shall be corrected. 

The biographer of such a person as 
John Wesley has, it must be admitted, 
a difficult task to perform. He is sur- 
rounded by those who are zealous for 
the head of their sect; such zeal too 
often prevents their seeing clearly or 
Judging correctly; and if we are to 
judge from what has already appeared 
of animadversion on this work, Mr. 
Southey is not very likely to give great 
satisfaction to the followers of the 
founder of methodism. In truth it isa 
work in which it is impossible to please 
every body, but which is very likely to 
displease a great many persons. John 
Wesley was no Pope, how highly soever 
his followers may esteem him. Of his 
zeal no one I believe entertains a doubt ; 
and that he has ‘done much good by 
directing the mind into different chan- 
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nels of employment, and engaging it 
strongly on certain subjects, is equally 
clear; whether the means which he 
took for accomplishing these objects 
were the best that could be adopted 
will be a question long, I think, un- 
solved. . 

Whilst upon the subject of the Life 
of Wesley, 1 would add, that Mr. 
Southey (note 25 page 597 * Trevecca.”’ 
An account of a society partly in imita- 
tion of Lady Huntingdon’s college, is 
taken from a Tract entitled Pre-ezist- 
ence of Souls and Universal Restitution 
considered as Scripture Doctrines.— 
Extracted from the Minutes and Corres- 
pondence of the Burnham Society. 
Taunton, 1798,) observes, * the Editor 
of this work was a singular person 
whose name was LOCKE;”’ 2 asks, 
“ does this allude to the Burnham So- 
ciety?” In answer to this, 1 beg leave 
to say that I knew Mr. Locke well. 
The Burnham Society consisted chiefly 
of Mr. Richard Locke himself, and a 
few neighbours. It might have been 
an important society in the estimation 
of Mr. Locke, but its original organi- 
zation continued only for a short pe- 
riod; it ultimately became a common 
benefit club, and was lately, and is still, 
I believe, in existence. To have men- 
tioned the Burnham Society “ as an 
imitation’ of Lady Huntingdon’s college 
at Trevecca, is one of those singular 
hyperboles which now and then enter 
the heads of projectors. I ought how- 
ever to mention that Mr. Wesley did 
occasionally preach in a small meeting- 
house which Mr. Locke either built or 
opened at Burnham. 

The Mr. Richard Locke above-men- 
tioned, was a collateral descendant of 
the celebrated JOHN LOCKE, the author 
of the Essay on Human Understanding, 
&c. He was an occasional contributor 
‘to the periodical publications, but in 
his “ Pre-existence of Souls” he got 
out of his depth and lost himself, as 
most have who preceded him on the 
same road. He was however a respect- 
able antiquarian, and left in manuscript 
a sort of “ Gazetteer of the County of 
Somerset,” now I believe in the hands 
of his son, Mr. R. Locke, of East Brent, 
whose classical attainments fully + oa 
fy him for superintending the publica- 
tion of the work left by his father; 

#and which, as an addition to county 
history, and particularly to the inhabi- 
tants of Somerset, must be invaluable. 

JAS. JENNINGS. 

London, Dec. 14, 1820. 

For 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last TWELVE MONTHS, af CARLISLE, 
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General remarks on the Weather, &c. 
as observed at Carlisle, during the 
year 1820. 

ANUARY. — The intense frost 
which prevailed in the latter part 
of the preceeding year, continued with 
increasing severity the beginning of 
the present year. On the morning of 
the first, the thermometer was 3°, noon 
14°, and night 100; the morning of the 
2d 18°, noon 26°, and night 15°; the 
morning of the 3d 2°, noon 20, and 
night 7°; the weather afterwards was va-: 
riable with intervals of moderate thaw, 
heavy rain, intense frost, light showers of 
snow and dense fogs; on the 19th and 
20th, an immense quantity of snow fell 
accompanied with a strong wind, which 
drifted the snow to such a degree, that 
in many places travelling in the public 
roads was very much impeded; on the 
2ist and 22d the frost was again ex- 
tremely severe; on the morning of 
the 22d, the thermometer was at zero 
(0>) : during this latter period the pub- 
lic roads were coated with thick ice, 
and many serious accidents happened 
here as well as in other parts of the 
country. On the 24th a mild thaw 
commenced with heavy rain, when the 
snow was speedily dissolved, and the 
rivers and roads p Meare of the ice, the 
weather continued very mild to the end 
of the month. In the beginning of the 
month the barometer was remarkab] 
high, on the 9th it was 30,94 which is 
the highest it has been during the pe- 
riod of this register, namely 20 years. 
Fébruary.—The weather continued 





of the 4th an 


the 15th, the remainder was variable 
with intervals of frost, trifling falls of 
snow, and light rain; during this pe- 
riod much snow, fell in the surround- 
ing country. Excepting about ten or 
twelve days in this and the last month, 
when the wind was rather brisk, the 
whole of the remainder was calm and 
often perfectly dead calm. 

March.— The first week was ex- 
tremely severe frost accompanied with 
heavy falls of snow; in the night on 
the 2d the thermometer was 220, the 
next morning 21°, and night 17°; on 
the morning of the 5th 149, and night 
Ilo; onthe Sth thaw commenced, and 
on the following day the snow iu this 
neighbourhood was nearly dissolved. 
The weather afterwards was ry, sea- 
sonable and pleasant till the 23d, when 
we had heavy falls of snow, hail, and 
sleet, and strong frost in the nights till 
the 27th, when all the surrounding 
mountains were perfectly white: the 
remainder was mild and pleasant, 

April.—The small quantity of rain 
this month (1 inch) fell in the first 
eight days. The temperature was re- 
markably variable: hoar frost fre- 
quently occurred in the nights, and at 
times the weather was extremely hot ; 
on the 22d and 23d the thermometer 
was high as 70° for a considerable time 
each day; in the latter part of the 


» month we had strong parching northerly 


winds, when some of the highest moun- 
tains were covered with snow. 


May.— The former part of this month 
was remarkably cold: on the mornings 


Sth the thermometer 
was 
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was 2° below the freezing point when 
ice upwards of 4 of an inch in thick- 
ness was observed ; on the 7th the wea- 
ther became mild, seasonable, and 


pleasant, which continued till the 25th ; 


the last three days of this period were 
extremely warm; onthe 24th the ther- 
mometer was 70°, when in the latter 
part of that day we had some extremely 
vivid lightning and loud peals of thun- 
der, which in this neighhourhood was 
productive of some very melancholy 
circumstances. The remainder of the 
month was most unseasonably cold with 
torrents of rain; the difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest points of 
the thermometer this month is 43°. 

June.—The weather continued cold, 
wet, and very unfavourable for the 
season till the 24th, the remainder, ex- 
cepting the two last days which were 
rather cold, was most oppressively hot ; 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th, the thermo- 
meter was 780,800 and 77°, the average 
temperature of these five days is 660 
and of the rest of the month 52° and 
the average of the whole 54° 6 which 
if very low for the season. 

July.—T he former half of this month 
was dry, brilliant, @nd very favourable 
for the season; the latter half was ex- 
tremely sultry with intervals of thun- 
der and often accompanied with heavy 
rain. 

August was on the whole wet and 
gloomy, and very unfavourable for the 
harvest. The 20th and the three fol- 
lowing days were extremely cold with 
frosty nights, when ice was observed in 
the vicinity of this city. 

September.—The weather was gene- 
rally fair and oppressively sultry till 
the 15th; on the 12th the mid-day 
temperature was as high as 74° and 
night 67°; on the 15th we had 
showers of hail when the weather be- 
came very unsettled, and continued 
showry and cold till the end of the 
month. In the night of the 24th and 
the following day, we had some vivid 
lightning and loud peals of thunder. 

The iy gloomy state of the atmos- 
phere on the 7th, the day of the great 
solar eclipse, prevented any observa- 
tions here respecting that phenomenon. 

October.—The former part of this 
month was fair and pleasant, and ve 
favourable for the season ; after the 14t 
the weather continued wet,gloomy, and 
at times very stormy till the end of the 
month ; on the 22d snow was observed 
on the tops of some of the highest moun- 
tams: the difference between the high- 
est and lowest points of the barometer 
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this month is upwards of 2 inches. 
November was mild for the season, 
but very moist and gloomy: no snow 
fell here, and on two mornings only 
we saw ice: excepting the 5th, 20th, 
and 2Ist, which were rather stormy, 
the whole of the remainder was per- 
fectly calm and generally foggy. 
December. The first eleven days 
were wet and most unseasonably mild, 
the thermometer during this period 
was generally 50° and upwards: on 
the 12th some sleet fell, when” the 
neighbouring mountains were partially 
covered with snow ; we afterwards had 
a week of lingering frost, and on the 
morning of the 16th, a light fall of 
snow which soon dissolved; the 19th 
and the three following days were ex- 
tremely mild and pleasant; the re- 


-mainder was moderate frost with strong 


parching easterly winds. 

In the Monthly Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1813, will be found a summary of 
the temperature, density, quantity of 
rain, &c. for the twelve preceding 
years. The following is a complete 
meteorological average of the last 
twenty years at Carlisle, of which an 
abstract has been published annually 
iu the Monthly Magazine since 1801. 

A general Meteorological summary 


of the whole period. 
Ther. Bar. In. Bar. Ann.Range In. Rain In. 


470°2745 29°8435 291225 = 29-9125 

Greatest height of the thermometer 
during the twenty years was 85°, May 
25th, 1807. Least do. 2° (2° below 
zero) January, 17th, 1814. 

Greatest height of the Barometer 
during the same period 30,94 inch. 
January 9th, 1820. Least do. 28,06 
inches, December 15th, 1809. 

Other particulars with respect to the 
hours of registering, local situation, 


&c. willbe found in the Monthly Ma- 


gazines for February, 1809, and Febru- 
ary, 1S13. W. Pitt. 
Carlisle, Jan. 2, 1821. 


—— . 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ENQUIRER. 
No. XxXI. 

HOW FAR IS LITERARY IMITATION 
JUSTIFIABLE BY EXAMPLE. 
“Non pudet interdum alterius nos ore locu- 

tos.”—VIDA. 

T is a question of some importance 
to literature-in general, to ascertain 
how far it is allowable for authors to 
enrich their works from foreign sources, 
and to supply the defect of originality 
by borrowing the thoughts, and imita- 
ting the style and manner. of ancient 
or contemporary writers, Jt has accor- 
dingly 
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dingly been discussed by various per- 
sons with considerable zeal and ability, 
and their sentiments on the subject 
have been found pretty nearly to coin- 
cide. Such inquiries deserve the high- 
est commendation; as they shew a pro- 
per respect for the rights of literature, 
and a desire to keep them free from in- 
novation. The advantages resulting 
from the cultivation of its different 
branches are now become too valuable 
to be disregarded, and it therefore be- 
comes an imperative duty on all those 
who wish for their continuance, to pre- 
serve them by the use of every neces- 
sary precaution, from injury or neglect ; 
—to guard at once against the invasions 
of the literary plunderer, and the insi- 
dious attacks of wanton hostility :— 
to prevent the intrusions of unqualified 

retenders, and at the same time en- 

eavour to distinguish themselves by 
the genuine merit of their own pro- 
ductions. 

The immediate object of the present 
essay, is to remark generally upon the 
striking resemblance between various 
parts of Pope’s works, and those of 
other writers; to intrcduce those pas- 
sages with the probable sources from 
which they were obtained, and, lastly, 
to enquire whether this species of imi- 
tation is allowable, provided it does not 
extend to direct plagiarism. To eluci- 
date the latter part of this enquiry, it 
may be useful to observe the following 
just remarks made by Dr. Warton in 
one of his papers in the Adventurer.* 
“It happens unfortunately in poetry, 
which principally claims the merit of 
novelty and invention, that the want 
of originality too generally shewn, ari- 
ses frequently not from a barrenness and 
timidity of genius, but from unavoid- 
able necessity, and the nature of things. 
The works of those who profess an art 
whose essence is imitation, must needs 
be stamped with a close resemblance 
to each other, since the various objects 
which they imitate, lie equally open 
to the observation of all,and are pers 
fectly Similar, Descriptions, therefore, 
that are faithful and just must be uni- 
Form and alike; the first copier may 
perhaps he entitled to the praise of pri- 
ority, but his successors certainly ought 
not to be condemned for plagiarism.” 

Another eminent critic has also made 
some observations of the same nature 
as the preceding, which may with pro- 
priety be here introduced.+ The 





* No. 63. 
+ Rambler, No, 143. 
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allegation of resemblance between au- 
thors, so frequently brought forward in 
the present day is ihdisputably true: but 
the charge of plagiarisin which is raised 
upon it, is not readily to be allowed, 
A coincidence of sentiment may easily 
happen without any communication, 
since there are many occasions on which 
all reasonable men will think alike, 
Writers in every age have had the same 
sentiments to describe, the same cha- 
racters to delineate, and the same 
scenes to pourtray: consequently there 
must be some degree of similarity in 
their descriptions, Indeed almost all 
subjects are of so general a nature,. 
that whoever attempts any common to- 


pic will find unexpected coincidences 


of his thoughts with those of other 
writers,,nor can the nicest judgment 
always distinguish accidental similitude 
from direct imitation.’ Thus Cor- 
neille, as Menage informs us, inserted 
two lines* on fortune in his Polyeucte, 
without being aware of their having 
been written many years before by 
Godeau, bishop of Vence, in an ode to 
Cardinal Richelieu. Two other French 
poets made use of another passage,t 
without knowing it to be the property 
of Malherbes. ‘Thus alsothe works of 
Cardinal Bembo, Casa, Annibal Caro, 
and even Tasso himself, are full of imi- 
tations of Dante and Petrarch, either 
direct or unintentional. As not every 
instance of similitude, therefore, can 
be considered as a proof of imitation, 
so not every imitation ought to be stig- 
matized as plagiarism. The intredue- 
tion of a noble sentiment, or borrowed 
ornament, may sometimes display such 
art and judgment as almost to compen- 
sate for its want of originality. 

sut although it may appear difficult 
to distinguish imitation and plagiarism 
from necessary resemblance and un- 
avoidable analogy, the penetration of 
the critic can generally distinguish the 
one from the other. Thus Dr. Whar- 
ton in the essay before referred to, and 
Dr. Johnson in his Rambler, have 
severally pointed out various instances 
in which Pope has borrowed thoughts 





* “ Et comme elle a l’eclat du verre 
Elle en a la fragilite’.”’ 


+ “ Darbitres de la paix, de foudres dela 
guerre.”’ 


Virgil has a passage in his AEneid from 
which Malherbe probably derived this epi- 
i@t 5 


“ Quis Gracchi genus, aut geminos duo ful- 
_ mina belli 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyw.”” -VI. 843. 


and 
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and passages from the obsolete works of 
Flatman, Crashaw, Ben Jonson, Ca- 
rew, Herbert, Wollaston, and_other 
old English writers ; as also from French 
authors, such as Charron, La Bruyere, 
Pascal, Montaigne, Boileau and La 
Fontaine, but so improved and mo- 
dernized as only to want the merit of 
priority. The scheme of the ‘* Essay 
on Man,’ and the principal thoughts 
contained in it, Pope undoubtedly took 
from the outline drawn by the power- 
ful pen of his friend Lord Bolingbroke. 
For hints and ideas in illustrating his 
subject, he was indebted to Lucretius 
and Silius, Italicus; to the Theodicé 
of Leibnitz, the Zodiac of Palingenius, 
the Maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucault, and the works of Pascal, 
Boileau and Voltaire; as also to Arch- 
hishop King’s Origin of Evil, Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding, and the 
Moralists of Lord Shaftsbury. In the 
celebrated description of the omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, beginning at verse 
267, he no doubt had in view some fine 
lines on the same subject quoted in 
Aristotle’s treatise * Meg: Koons 3? and in 
explaining the doctrine of universal 
Providenec, he probably imitated the 
lofty hymn of Cleanthes the Stoic. 

In his * Moral Essays’ he received 
cousiderable assistance from the com- 
positions of other authors. The epistle 
* On the Characters ef Women,’ con- 
tains many thoughts from Charron, 
Montaigne, Rechefoucault, La Bruyere 
and Pascal, who are universally es- 
teemed by the admirers of French lite- 
rature, as unrivalled in depicting life 
and manners in their natural state, and 
are supposed to have had the most per- 
fect knowledge of the human heart. 
in his description of the strength of 
the “ ruling passion,’ we find a simi- 
liarity to some passages in one of Lord 
Bacon’s Essays ;* and in pourtraying 
the various foibles and coutrarieties of 
the female character, he had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the subject previously 
touched upon by the masterly pen of 
Boileau in his first Satire, and by 
Young in his ‘ Universal Passion,’t 
“a work,” says Warton, “ which 
abounds in wit, observation on life, 
pleasantry, delicacy, urbanity and the 
most well-bred raillery, without a sin- 
gle mark of spleen or ill-nature.”’ 
Cowley’s Davideis has also furnished 
him with a few ideas, which have been 


* Essay If. 
+ V and VI Satires. 
MFNTHLY Mac. No. 350. 
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improved by hisacuteness and dexterity 
of application. 

The general character of the ‘ Epis- 
tleto Dr. Arbuthnot,’ bears a strong 
resemblance to one of Dr. Young’s 
Epistles concerning the authors of the 
last century, addressed to Pope in the 
year 1730. The portrait of Bufo, in- 
tended for Charles Mon e, after- 
wards Earl of Halifax, is taken from 
the description of parasites and flatter- 
ers in the same epistle. The story of 
Luidas, beginning at verse 69, is from 
Persius. And in the interesting his- 
tory of his parents, of their plain up- 
right conduct, and of his own filial 
piety, he no doubt had Boileau for his 
model. 

In the “ Rape of the Lock,’’ Pope 
was indebted for his idea of the ma- 
chinery to the * Comte de GaLalis, 
of the Abbe Villars, and for the ac- 
count of their various employments to 
Shakespeare’s * Tempest,’ and ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The descrip- 
tion of the game at Ombre is imitated 
from the * Seacchia,’ of Vida. In 
other parts of the poem he has intro- 
duced frequent parodies of Homer, Vir- 
gil and Milton. He has also judiciously 
employed the celebrated fiction of Ari- 
osto, that all things lost on earth are 
treasured in the moon. In this recepta- 
cle of the lunar sphere, says Ariosto, 
are to be found. 

‘¢ Le lachrime, e i sospiri de gli amanti, 
L’inutil’ tempo, che si perde a gioco, 
E Votio lungo d’huomini ignoranti, 
Vani disegni, che non han mai loco, 
I vani desiderii sono tanti, 
Che la piu parte ingombra di quel loco, 
Cio che in summa qua giu perdesti mai, 
La su saltendo ritrovar potrai.” 

Orlando Furioso, Cant. 34. 

So Pope, in speaking of the sudden 
disappearance of the Lock, has thus 
adverted to the preceding passage: 


“‘ Some thought it mounted to the lunar 


sphere, 

Since all things lost on earth are treasured 
there : 

There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous 


vases 
And beaus’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases: 
There broken vows, and death-bed alms are 
found, 
And lover’s hearts with ends of riband bound : 
The courtier’s promises, und sick men’s 
prayers, 
The smiles of harlots and the tears of heirs : 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry.”’ 
Cant. 5, Y13, 22. 
Thus also Milton; in his deseri tion 
of the Limbo of vanity, although he 
D maintains 
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maintains a contrary doctrine to that 

contained in the above quotation, has 

the following lines: 

All th’ unaccomplish’d works of Nature’s 
hand, 

Abortive. monstrous or unkindly mix’d, 

Dissoiw'd on eerth, fleet hither, and in yain, 

Til final dissolution, wander here, 

Not in tee neigub’ring moon, 2s some have 
dreani’d } 

Embryos, and idiots, eremites and friars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trum- 
pery 3 

Cowls, hoods, and bebits, with their wearers 
Lust 

And fluttered intorags: then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls.” 

Parad. Lost. iii. 4 9, 92. 

In his * Windsor Forest,’ the story of 
the flight and transformation ef Lo- 
dona, is taken from Ovid. The follow- 
ing animated picture of the fiery cour- 
ser, impatient of delay, and panting 
with eager impetuosity for the charge, 
deserves particular notice. In Statius 
we find a similar description : 

“ Th’ impatient courser panis in every 

vein, 
And pawing seems io beat the distant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear aiready 
cross’, 
Andere he starts, a thousand steps are lost.” 
151, 54. 
*€ Stare loco nescit pereunt vestigia milie 
Ante fugam, absenteinque ferit gravis ungula 
campum,” 

In the enumeration of the tributary 
waters of the Thames, Pope has dis- 
played considerable skill laden. 
He however found some examples in 
the poeins of Claudian, Drayton, Spen- 
ser and Milton: 


* Indigenas fluvios Italis quicunque suber- 
rant 


Monitibus, Alpinasque bibunt de more pru- 
inas ; 
Vuliurnusque rapax, et Nar vitiatus odoro 
Sulfure, tardatus que suis erroribus Ulens ; 
Ft Phweionte Perpessus damna ruin 
Eridanus, flaveeque terens querceta Marice 
Siris, et GEbalia qui temporat arva Gale- 
sus.’”” 
. in Prob. et Olyb. Cous, v. 524. 
** Rivers arise ! whether thou be the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulphy Don 
Or Trent, who like some earth-born siant 
spreads < 
His thirty arms slong th’ indented meads: 
Or suileu Mole, that runneth underneath 
Or Severn swift, guityof maiden’s death; 
Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 
Ur coaly Tyne, or ancient hallow’d Dee, 
Or Humber loud, that keeps the Seythian’s 
hame, ; 
a wear, or royal tow’redThame.”” 
“00n’s Poetical W. "ol. iv. ii 
d none too his a ; 
me, 
Tame ; 
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The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d, 
The Loddon slow, with verdant osiers 
crown’d : 
Cole, whose dark streams his flow’ry islands 
lave, 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 
The gulphy Lee bis sedgy tresses rears ; 
The sullen Mole, that hides his diving ficod, 
And silent Darent, stain’d with British 
blood.” 
Windscr Forest, 337, 46. 
‘“ All litile rivers which owe vassalage 
Yo Thames, as to their lord, their tribute pay ; 
The chalky Kennet and the Thetis gray ; 
The Morish Cole, and the soft sliding Breane; 
The wanton Lee, that oft doth lose his way, 
And the stiil Darent,in whose waters cleane 
Ten thousand fishes play and deck his plea- 
sant stream.’’* 

For the outline of the ‘Temple of 
Fame,’ Pope is indebted, as he himself 
acknowledges, to the original and in- 
ventive genius of Chaucer, The de- 
scription of the exterior and interior 
appearance of the Temple itself bears 
a strong resemblance to Milton’s view 
of Pandemonium. 

‘On this foundation Fame’s high temple 
stands, 

Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands, 

Four faces had the dome, and ev’ry face 

Of various structure, but of equal grace : 

Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 

Salute the diff’rent quarters of the sky.” 


‘Westward, a sumptuous frontispiece ap- 
peard, : 
On Dorie pillars of white marble rear’d : 
Crown’d with an arehitrave of antique mold, 
And sculpture rising on the roughen’d gold.” 


“ The temple shakes, the soundiug gates un- 


fold 

Wide vaults appear end roofs of fretted 
gold: 

Rais’d on a thousand pillars, wreath’d 
around, 


With laurel foliage, and with eagles crown’d: 

Of bright transparent beryl were the walls, 

The friezes gold and gold the capitals: 

As heaven with stars, the roof with jewels 
glows, 

And ever living lamps depend in rows.’’ 

Temple of Fame, 61, 144. 
“ Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation,+ with the sound 





_ * Faery Queene, B. 4, cant. 11, stan. 39. 
See also the succeeding stanzas down to 
Stan. 44: particularly stan. 30, 32, 35. 36, 
37 and 39: describing the Humber, the Se- 
vern, the Mole, the Trent, the Tyne, the 
Tweed, and the Dee, the epithets of which 
rivers, as given by Spenser, Milton must cer- 
tainly have had in view in writing his own 
description of them. , 


+ This simile Pope has employed 
91 in thy lines, ; eo "The 
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« The growing tow’rs like exhalations rise, 
And the huge columns heave into the skies,’ 


Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet ; 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Dorie pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice, or frieze, with bossy sculptures 


graven ; 

The roof was fretted gold.—Th’ ascending 
plie 

Stood fix’d her stately height: and strait the 
doors 


Op’ning their brazen folds, discover wide 
Within her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 
Aud level pavement: from the arched rogf 
Pendant by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps, and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, shed a light 
As from a sky.”’ 

Parad. Lost, i. 710, 30. 

The description of the reck on which 
the stupendous structure is founded, is 
also similar to a passage in Paradise 
Lost ;* and the picture of the Goddess 
of Famet is closely copied from Vir- 
gil’s celebrated personitication.} 

In the‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
many images and ideas are taken from 
Valerius Flaccus, the fourth Georgic of 
Virgil, and the poems of Addison 
and Dryden. In the ‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism,’ Pope probably received some 
assistance from Bacon’s and Locke’s 
essays, the Characteristics of Shafies- 
bury, Waller’s Poem on English verse, 
and Boileau’s Art of Poetry. The story 
relating the interview between Don 
Quixote and the poet, is from Le Sage’s 
continuation of the history of that re- 
nowned hero.§ The comparison be- 
tween the difficulties attending literary 
pursuits, and the crossing of the Alps, 
is copied from Lord Shaftesbury :|| and 
the following beautiful lines on the art 
of painting resemble some verses ad- 
dressed by Dryden to Sir G. Kneller 
on the same subject'’s--  - — : 
“So when the faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of the master’s mind, 
When a new world leaps out at his com- 

mand, 
And ready nature waits upon his hand; 
When the ripe colours soften and unite, 
And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection 
give, 
Aud each bold figure just begins to live, 
The treach’rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away.” 
“* More cannot be by mortal art express’d, 


-such was his peculiar talent, 





* Book iv. 543, 48. 
+ Temple of Fame, 258, 69. 
Ree iv. 174, 83. 
ook iii. chap. 10. 
il The Moralists charact. vol. II. p. 253. 
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But venerable age shall add the rest; 

For Time shall with his ready pencil stand, 
Retouch your figures with his rip’ning band ; 
Mellow your colours, and embrown the tint, 
Add ev’ry grace which Time alone can grant: 
To future ages shall your fame convey, 

And give more beauties than he takes away.”’ 

Many more such instauces of resem- 
blance could be added to the number 
of those already quoted, were it not 
that they would transgress the limits of 
this essay. The passages now intro- 
duced are sufficient to establish the 
truth of the preceding observations, 
and to shew, from the example before 
us, how little originality is to be found 
in the works of even our most es- 
teemed authors. 

But whilst [ am making these quo- 
tations from the compositions of Pope, 
and pursuing these enquiries as to the 
direct or probable sources from which 
they were obtained, let it not be fora 
moment imagined, as Dr. Warton says, 
on asimilar eccasion, that such obser- 
vations proceed from any illiberal de- 
sire to diminish or sully, by the most 
distant hint of plagiarism, the well- 
merited reputation of so valuable a 
writer as Pope; a writer to whom Eng- 
lish poetry and the English language 
are sogreatly indebted. His fame stands 
on too secure a foundation to be shaken, 
and his pre-eminence is too universally 
acknowledged to be disputed, even by 
the most hostile of his enemies. We 
may say of his imitations, what his 
great master Dryden has affirmed of 
another poet, “ He invades like a mo- 
narch, and what would be theft in 
others, is only victory in him.” It 
may indeed most justly be said, that he 
never drew a picture without heighten- 
ing the piece wiih more masterly 
strokes and a more artful pencil. And 
that 
he could adapt the thoughts and ex- 
pressions of other writers to his own 
purposes without any appearance of 
direct imitation. The passages above- 
mentioned, therefore, are only cited 
for the purpose of illustrating the sub- 
ject now under consideration, and not 
from a wish to place the character and 
writings of this admired poet in an un- 
favourable point of view. Nor can 
such a design be with justice deemed 
invidious, since nothing should be 
neglected which in any way tends to 
assist us in the attainment of useful 
knowledge, and to enlarge our ideas 
on subjects connected with the various 
branches of science. Besides it con- 
tributes to the benefit and amar 
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of literature, to remark such similiar'- 
ties as appear in the passages before us, 
since by these means the merits of an 
author may be more duly estimated, 
his talents better appreciated, and the 
originality of his compositions more 
fully ascertained. Thus Aretades, an 
ancient author whom Porphyry men- 
tions in a fragment of his book on Phi- 
lology, composed an entire treatise on 
resemblances of this description ; and 
Menage,a learned Frenchman, intended 
as he himself tells us,* to compile a 
regular work on the thefts and imita- 
tions of the poets, which as his infor- 
mation was very extensive, would no 
doubt have afforded abundant enter- 
tainmentand instruction. In the pre- 
sent instance the enquiry serves to con- 
vince us of the truth of the observations 
contained in the beginning of this 
essay. “ Surely it is not an un-enter- 
taining pursuit to trace an applauded 
sentiment or description to its source, 
and to observe with what judgment and 
art it is adapted to each particular oc- 
casion, provided this be done with such 
a spirit of candour as evinces that the 
critic intends merely to gratify curio- 
sity, and not from envy or a malignant 
desire of detracting from established 
merit.”’ But the case is altered when 
a mean attempt is made to blacken the 
reputation of any eminent author by 
treacherous artitices, or to lessen it by 
petty cavillings, and the detection of 
trivial errors. Many such instances 
have indeed ened, Genius rarely 
displays itself without creating some 
enemy, who endeavours to injure its 
fame either by open hostility or by in- 
sidious attacks. The futility of such 
an attempt has, however, been too fully 
exemplified in the case of the infamous 
Lauder, to induce any repetition of a 
design so base and illiberal, as instead 
of effecting its intended purpose, it 
generally defeats itself, and only serves 
to bring disgrace and contempt on its 
vile projector. But this instance is not 
singular, Dryden, Pope, and writers 
of eminence in every age have met with 
enemies who strove to detract from 
merit which they could not but ac- 
knowledge, and undermine reputation 
to which they themselves were unable 
to attain, Thus Dennis and the whole 
crowd of scribblers in the beginning of 
the last century, attacked the works of 
Addison and Pope, and provoked the 
latter to take a signal revenge on his 


gm antagonists by writing his Dunciad. 





* Anti-Baillet, tom. ii, page 208, 
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Boileau also was traduced by the Jesuits 
who wrote the journal of Trevoux; 
the illustrious Virgil, as A®lius Dona- 
tus* informs us, was accused of taking 
his best thoughts from Homer; and 
even that Prince of Poets himself could 
not escape the lash of a Zoilus. To 
use the words of our author in his 
Essay 6n Criticism, when writing on 
this subject ; 
“ Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
But like a shadow prove the substance true ; 
Pride, malice, folly, against Dryden rose 
In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaus ; 
Might he return and bless once more our 
-eyes 
New hn and new’ Milbourns must 
arise ; 
Nay should great Homer lift his. awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead.” 

To the constant enmity which ge- 
nius meets with from envy, pride and 
malice, Pope seems again to allude in 
the conclusion of the first part of the 
Same essay, where, speaking of poets, 
and of the trials and opposition to 
which they are subject, he addresses 
them in that passage which begins with 
the lines, 

‘Hail! Bards triumphant, born in happier 
days, 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 

And in which Dr. Warburton sup- 
poses that there is a pleasantry in the 
word triumphant, as indicative of that 
state of warfare which all real talent 
must undergo while here on earth. 


— ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HOULD you approve of the sub- 
joined explanation of Mr. DENDY’S 
Inscription, (page 508 of your last 
number,) you will oblige me by its 
insertion. It appears to have been 
written by some Monk, or other reli- 
gious character, and, most probably, 
was placed in his bed-chamber near a 
crucifix (typus dei.) 
INSCRIPTION. 
NOnne MEA PECCATA quietem dEMENT 
x P.M.? plura fue REQUAM macule 
vIPEre, nec dabit ULlam saLUTEM del 
TyPUS., 
TRANSLATION. 

Will not my sins take from me my rest in 
the time of darkness (i. e. at the tenth hour 
of the night?) they have been more nume- 
rous than the spots of the viper, nor will the 
image of Gop grant me any security. 

Jesus Coll. Camb. : 





_* Acelebrated grammarian and rhetori- 
cian, who flourished in the reign of Constan- 
tius (A.D. 356) at Rome, where he wrote his 

Commentarius in Virgilium,’ printed in 
folio at Venice inthe yeur 1529, , 

To 
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Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR 
UNDREDS of projects have been 
made for fire-escapes: I never 
heard of one feasible one: but a ma- 
chine for building a hay-stack, struck 
me many years ago as the most rational 
one. Take two pair of old coach- 
wheels and their axles, bind them by 
a frame of timber, plant four perpen- 
dicular props of wood at the four cor- 
ners, 30 to 40 feet high, bind them by 
diagonal stays, lay platforms of wood 
at different heights, thus ° 
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Let ladders be attached to the plat- 
forms, and a rising and falling frame 
like a draw-bridge to each platform, or 
a sliding frame of three feet broad and 
ten long, with side rails. Now the 
plan is this, let every fire-engine have 
attached to it such a machine. The 
fire-men can mount, carry up their 
leathern hose, and pour in the water at 
any point, and when escape is required, 
thrust forward the sliding frame to the 
very window and rescue the inhabitant. 
The frame must be long in proportion 
to the breadth of the sunken area of a 
London house; the ladders may be fixed 
inside the frame. work, and a hole cut 
in the platforms to admit the ascent and 
descent of the men. The whole may be 
drawn by one horse. This machine, ex- 
cept the sliding frame, is precisely such 
as I used for building hay-stacks, and 
found it most convenient, and I am 
convinced it is the simplest machine, 
either to assist in extinguishing fires, 
or aiding escape. | 


— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

[}': Clarke, in the History of the 

Gas blow-pipe, says (I quote his 
words,) “ That the first usage of. the 
hydrogen and oxygen gases in a state 
of mixture (and propelled from a com- 
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‘mon reservoir,) was beliéved ‘to have 
been made by an unknown native of 
es who employed for this. pur- 
pose a bladder to which a capillary tube 
was affixed. The author received this 
information upon report after he began 
to write the account of his own experi- 
ments, but no one has since laid claim 


to the experiment, nor does he new 


know whether there be any truth in the 
rumour. He has been, however, the 


‘more anxious to repeat it, becanse 


upon the truth of it depend all: preten- 
sions to priority of invention.” 

Through the medium, therefore, of 
the Monthly Magazine, I take the liberty 

of stating for the information of this 
gentleman and the public, that it is to 
the late Dr. Ingenhouz, a physician and 
naturalist of great eminence, the friend 
and correspondent of Franklin, and not 
toan unknown native of Germany, that 
the merit of this invention should be 
ascribed.* | The Doctor used to mix 
these gases in the proportion requisite 
for the formation of water in a bladder, 
with a capillary tube affixed to it, for 
the purpose of inflating soap bubbles, 
which upon contact with the flame of 
a wax-taper, detonated with great noise 
and violence, the gases so mixed 
being propelled through the tube into a 
pan of soap and water. 

The fusion of metal in pure oxygen 
is likewise a discovery which belongs to 
Dr. Ingenhouz, who may justly be con- 
sidered as one of the fathers of pneuma- 
tic chemistry, in proof of which I need 
only refer the readers to his works in 
4 vols. 8vo, entitled Experiences sur les 
Vegetaux, but containing however, a 
variety of experiments upon other sub- 
stances, dissertations upon atmospheric 
air, electricity, the load-stone, &c. 

He was a native of Breda, but wrote 


with facility both in French and Eng- 


lish, and is known to the learned be- 
sides as the author of several Latin 
treatises upon medical subjects, printed 
but not published many years ago at 
Vienna. 

He was a practical. philosopher in 
more than one sense of the word, and 
the writer of this letter, indebted to his 
kindness and friendship for many hours 
of instructive amusement, can state 
with truth, that he was not more re- 
‘markable for the patient perseverin 
accuracy with which he ‘investiga 
the phenomena of nature, than for the 





- * See an ori ginal letter and portrait of this 


eminent man in our last Number. ‘ 
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simplicity of his habits in private life 
retaining in the midst of court favour, 
a moderation in his wishes truly becom- 
ing a philosopher; nor did he ever 
make use of the confidence with which 
he was honoured by the Empress Queen 
Maria Theresa and her sons, the two 
succeeding Emperors of Germany, 
Joseph and Leopold, for any purposes 
of persona! aggrandisement or ambi- 
tion. Having been entrusted by the 
Empress with the inoculation of the 
imperial family, titles and emoluments 
might have been bis reward, but he 
thought fit to decline the former, and 
to accept only a very moderate portion 
of the latter. VERITAS, 
Jan. 12, 1821. 


a oo 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXCURSION (through NORTH WALES 
in 1819, 
“* His path is mid the Cambrian mountains 
wild; 
The many fountains that, well-wandering 
down 
Plinlimmon’s buge rouch side, their murmurs 
smooth 
Fioat round bim: Idris, thatiike @ wervior 
old, 
His battered and fantastic helniet rears, 
Scatiering the elemenis’ wrath, frowns o’er 
his way, 
Abroad irregular duskiness. Aloof 
Snowdon, the triple-headed giant, soars, 
Clouds rolling half-way down his rugged 
sides.’’ MILLMAN’s Samor, 
N the month of July, 1819, when 
all, who could by any means con- 
trive to escape fiom the murky atmo- 
sphere of the Great City, were scat- 
tered abroad throughout the country or 
the continent—we, (that is, ourselves 
and a friend.) determined to aceom- 
plish a design which we had for a long 
time in contemplation: and without 
disclosing our project to any one person 
whatsoever, set off early on the morn- 
ing of the 15th inst. in a post chaise on 
our way to the little capital of the wild 
county of Merioneth in North Wales. 
We had more than one reason for thus 
dashing at once into the very centre of 
the principality. In the first place we 
could not afford to spend more than 
two months from our professional du- 
ties. Inthe second, we had heard a 
great deal in favonr of the beauty of 
the scenery of that part of Wales.” In 
nan boncny on wished to witness the 
“Ts oO “ester + ° 
a state as eneasehiehinn ae - 
and it was intimated t ) ver — 
wishes in this ress . ie oo ree 
pect might be grati- 


» fied by an excursion through the ro- 
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mantic county aforesaid. And lastly, 
we are acquainted witha very worthy, 
hospitable, good sort of fellow at Dol- 
gelley. In consideration, therefore, of 
these cogent reasons, our determination 
is “ nothing wonderful.” 

It is well known to our readers that 
Dr Johnson imagined that life had few 
things better than the excitation pro- 
duced by being whirled rapidly along 
in a post-chatse; and the readers of 
Waverley will probably remember the 
remark which the author of that work 
made on the learned moralist’s opinion: 
“* He who has in his youth,’ says the 
accomplished novelist, * experienced 
the confident and independant feelings 
of-a stout pedestrian in an interesting 
country, will hold the taste of the 
creat moralist cheap in comparison.” 
Aud it is even so. But youth is not 
always necessary to the enjoyment ofa 
pedestrian excursion, The man of feel- 
ing will always experience a delight in 
gazing on beautiful scenery ; always, 
at least, while health aud activity are 
enjoyed by rim, and he need not be 
young to feel a gratification In viewing 
ihe magnificent wonders of nature, 
Ant when a person is thus happily dis- 
posed, how intense and lively 1s his 
pleasure! “ Wedvrink in joy teo deep 
for expression,’ says an elegant peri- 
odical writer, “ when we penetrate the 
vast solitudes of nature, and gaze on 
her rocky fortresses, her eternal hills, 
her regions consecrate to eldest time.’ 
This is the language of heaven-born 
poetry. But we are wandering from 
the beaten track of our excursion—we 
must commence our narrative. 

We arrived at Shrewsbury, so ccle- 
brated for ihe pride of its people, and 
the deliciousness of its cakes, on 
thie evening of the 17th; and after a 
very good dinner at the Britannia,f 





* Retrospective Review, No. 2, p. 318. 
Such of our readers as have not seen this 
clever and entertaining publication, would do 
well to peep at it without further delay. It 
isa new and an original work, deféted, as 
iis hame intimaies, to the reviews of old 
writers, and the two mimbers already pub- 
lished, contain some exquisitely amusing 
articles. Ifthe succeeding numbers do not 
“fall off from their elder brethren, the 
reading public will have reason to rejoice 
atthe establishment of the “ Retrospective 
Review.” 

+ We strongly recommend all who intend 
to visit Shrewsbury to put up by ali means 
at the Britannia. It is not, certainly, so 
large or so ambitious en inn as either the 
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strolled out to view the town. The 
objects which principally attracted our 
attention were the castle, the abbey, 
Lord Hill’s fine statue, the beautiful 
Severn, and the quarry. The castle is 
situated on an eminence by the river 
side, and presents a good specimen of 
cumbrous Norman architecture, It 
was built by the famous Roger de Mont- 
comery, Earl of Shrewsbury, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, and conti- 
nued in the possession of this noble- 
man’s descendants till the reign of 
Henry the First, when it became an- 
nexed to the English crown, in conse- 
quence of the coutumacy of its pos- 
sessor. Jt is now, we believe, the pros 
perty of the Pulteney family. THe 
abbey, of which the architecture is of 
a grand and bold Norman style, is in 
the eastern suburbs of the town. It 
was founded by the same nobleman 
who erected the castle, and his coun- 
tess, Adelissa, in 1083, and dedicated 
to the saints Peter and Paul. Its monks 
were of the benedictine order, and first 
brought over from Seez in Normandy. 
it contains amongst many other curious 
relicts, a recumbent figure in a coat of 
mail, and in the act of drawing a sword ; 
this is supposed'to represent the founder; 
and if the gallant Roger bore any re- 
semblance to this piece of sculpture, he 
must have been a very grim looking 
fellow indeed, Shrewsbury Abbey 
was made parochial by Queen Eliza- 
beth, when it received the name of St. 
Croix, or Holy Cross. which it still re- 
tains. - But the most valuable treasure 
which this abbey formerly contained, 
were the bones of the far famed St. 
Winifred, which Robert, the fourth 
abbot, procured with much peril and 
difficulty, and had them enshrined. 
Many were the salutary miracles which 
they wrought, and numerous were the 
herds of pious pilgrims which they 
attracted, and costly were the offerings 
presented at the shrine of the lovely 
and virtuous Saint Winifred.* Shrews- 





—— 


Talbot @ Lion ; but the accommodations are 
good ; aud what is much better, the land- 
lady, Mrs. Cartwright, is exceedingly civil, 
comely, and attentive. 

* What Welshman is a stranger to the 
tale of the chaste and charming Winifred? 
Our readers however, are not all “ of the 
land of the Cymry.”? For the edification, 
therefore, of our metropolitan friends, and 
of some of our provincial ones also, we 
present them with a brief outline of the le- 
send. Winifred, then, “ was a beautiful 
and devout virgin of noble and ancient de- 








walls. 
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bury is the mart to which a very con- 
siderable portion of the produce and 
manufactures of Wales is brought for 
sale; and for the purpose of disposing 
of the commodities, a fair is held every 
fortnight. But it is not merely ina 
commercial point of view that Shrews- 
bury is to be considered. The man of 
sensibility will recall to his imagination 
thescenes which Saiopia has witnessed 
in the * olden time,’ when the court of 
one of the three divisions of Wales* 
(Powisland, namely) was held there ; 
and when all the gaiety and rough 
splendour incidental to so rude a go- 
vernment, was practised within her 
When aspiring valour was re- 
warded with the hand and heart of 





scent.” Virgo formosa et religiosa, ab 
stirpe illustrissima et antiqua demissa, A 
young prince, named Caradoc, struck with 
her charms attempted her virtue, and find- 
ing her inexorable, added force to his entrea- 
ties. But she fled from bim towards the 
church, whither the rest of the family had 
repaired to pray. Before she could reach 
the sanctuary, he overiook her, and struck 
off her head. This, like an elastic ball, 
bounced into the church, and proceeded up 
one of the ailes to the altar, where her 
friends were assembled at their devotions ; 
resting bere, a clear and copious fountain 
immediately gushed out. St. Beuno, who 
was fortunately present, snatched up the 
head, and, joining it to the body, it was to 
the surprise of all present, instantly re-united ; 
the place of separation being only marked 
by a white line encircling the neck. Cara- 
doc dropped down lifeless on the spot where 
he had perpetrated the atrocious deed, and 
(says the legend) it was not rightly known 
whether the earth opened to received his im- 
picus carcase, or whetxer his master, the 
devil, carried it off. Away, however, it went, 
and was never seen afterward. Winifred sur- 
vived her decapitation about 15 years; and 
having, towards the latter end of that time 
recéived the veil from St. Elerius at Gwy- 
therin, in Denbighshire, she died abbess of 
that monastery. The well, which is at Holy- 
well in Flintshire, is still held in some little 
reverencé by the peasantry. Not many 
years ago its sanctity was doubted by few 
of the North Wales folk, and various were 
the virtues ascribed to it. Among others, 
it healed the diseases of all who bathed in it, 
and old Drayton says, that no animal could 
be drowned in it. 

* Wales was ancientiy divided into three 
distinct sovereignties ; North Wales, South 
Wales, and Powisland; the latter compre- 
hending a tract of land, extending from 
Chester to Shrewsbury; from thence to 
Montgomeryshire, and including part of the. 
several counties of Merioneth, Radnor, 
Brecknock, Denbigh and Flint. 
youth 
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youth and loveliness, and when each 
proud and high-born chieftain of a 
powerful division of the principality, 
repaired thither to do homage and swear 
allegiance to his sovereign prince. lo 
advance a step nearer our own times, 
he will reflect upon the various scenes 
of bloodshed and anarchy, which have 
stained her annals: occasioned by the 
bitter enmity which subsisted between 
the English and their irritable highland 
neighbours; and to proceed toa period 
somewhat later, he will think upon the 
famous contest between Henry the 
fourth, and the high-minded and fiery 
Hotspur; when the valiant and redoubt- 
able Falstaff played so conspicuous and 
worthy a part, fighting as he himself 
triumphantly tells us, a full hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. Then perhaps, will 
follow a long, long train of thought, de- 
picting the gradual amelioration of the 
manners of the turbulent mountaineers, 
and the subsequent annihilation of this 
rancorous enmity towards those, who 
were not always careful as to the man- 
ner in which they provoked their fiery 
and vindictive spirit. Such, most pro- 
bably would be the reflections which 
would occur toa person of a warm and 
contemplative temper, who was at all 
versed in the early history of his coun- 
try; and a person thus accomplished 
would experience much and manifold 
amusement in a ramble round Shrews- 
bury. 

We had almost forgotten to say one 
word in commendation of the excellent 
cakes of Salop. We had heard much 
of them. indeed we can say that we 
had even tasted them, but many and 
long are the years which elapsed since 
that delicious and never-to-be-forgotten 
moment. On our return to the town, 
we ordered a box or two, and speedi- 
ly ascer(ained that however renowned 
the Cakes of Shrewsbury may be, they 
richly deserve their fame. As we were 
desirous of entering Wales with as litile 
delay as possible, we left Shrewsbury 
early on the morning of the 18th, hay- 
ing sent our trunks on to Dolgelley by 
the coach, it being our intention to 
walk the rest of our journey. We pre- 
ferred this plan, as it would enable us 
tw gratify our curiosity more favourably 
than if we went by any speedy con- 
veyance ; and being tolerably good 
-” walkers, we anticipated no great 
inconvenience from the length of our 
journey.* The morning proved fortu- 





* Dolgelley is about fifty miles from 
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nately, exceeding fine, and every wa 
calculated to inspire us with confidence 
with regard to the pleasure we were 
likely to experience from our excursion, 


There was not on that day a speck to stain 
The azure heaven; the blessed sun ulone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

. * * * * * * e | 
e ° ° e round and round 
The piovers wheeled, and gave their note of 


oy, 
It mene a that sent into the heart 
A Summer feeling : even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued 
forth -» 
To sport through one day of existence more, 
The solitary primrose on the bank, 
Seemed now as though it had no cause to 
mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth: the rocks and 
meads, 
The forest and the everlasting hills 
Smiled in that joyful sunshine: they partook 
The universal blessing. SouTHEY. . 
Who is there whose heart has not 
expanded in grateful joy to a scene so 
bright and beautiful as this? Where 
is the dull and deadened soul that 
would not thrill with rapture in con- 
templating the beauteous glories of the 
Summer morn? Surely a being so 
stoical does not exist. Most persons, 
we are inclined to think, are not in- 
sensible to the glowing beauties of na- 
ture. For our own part we lingered on 
the road, as if our dilatorinéss would 
lengthen out the loveliness of this glo- 
rious morning, and we experienced that 
joyous sensation which health, activity, 
and a bright sun never fail to stir up 
within us. Three or four miles be- 
yond Shrewsbury, the appearance of 
the country assumed a different aspect. 
To the luxuriant fields and forests of 
*“* merry England,” succeeded the ver- 
dant hills of “sturdy Cambria,’ and 
on each side of the road rose a long and 
lofty ridge of mountains, in some parts 
covered with patches of cultivation, 
in others giving growth to flourishing 
groves of forest trees; now widening 


Shrewsbury, and we would strong recom- 
mend a pedestrian tour from the latter to the 
former. At Dolgelley the tourist will find 
very comfortable accommodations, and being 
nearly in the centre of the country, it is a 
good place to be quartered at. We would 
recoumend the Golden Lion as the best inn, 
for independant of the superiority of the con- 
tents of the larder (no trifling consideration 
with a traveller) the landlord Mr. Evans, is 
exceedingly civil, and his daughter, Mary, 


one of the best and prettiest girls, we met 
With on our travels. | 
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and widening, till the valley between 
(through the centre of which the road 
is carried) presented an extensive and 
well-cultivated plain, adorned with 
cottages, and intersected by one or 
more mountain rivulets. Nothing par- 
ticularly attracted our attention, save 
the beauty and charming variety of the 
scenery, till we arrived at Welshpool, 
the first market town on the road we 
traversed, beyond Shrewsbury, and 
distant from thence about eighteen 
miles. Here from the continnal inter- 
course with their neighbours, the in- 
habitants are completely English, and 
the Welsh language is scarcely spoken 
by any but the lower orders, and this 
we understand, with considerable adul- 
teration.* After an early and very 
good dinner at the Bear, we strolled 
through the town, which appears popu- 
lous, and has an air of great neatness, 
and some little opulence. We were 
particularly struck with the situation 
of the church, which is built at the 
hase of a small steep hill, whose sum- 
mit is nearly on a level with its roof, 
and serves for the burying-place. The 
numerous tomb-stones scattered along 
this green hill, had a singular and not 





* The adulteration of the Welsh language 
is an evil of long standing. We have a little 
work now before us, a Welsh Dictionary, 
“at first compiled by the great pains and in- 
dustry of Thomas Jones, and now finished 
by Richard Morris, of Temple St. Mihangel 
Town, inthe county of Anglesey,” in the 
preface to which, the said Richard Morris 
most piteously bewails the sophistication of 
his native tongue. “ The Britains,” he says, 
‘‘ had no more need to borrow words of the 
English, than the English had to become the 
Frenchmen’s apes; as the Englishman is 
enamoured with the tricks and quillets of 
the Frenchman’s garments, so are the Brit- 
tains enchanted with the Englishmen’s dia- 
lect, insomuch that the Britains’—own lan- 
guage is now become (alas! that we should 
say so!) as barbarous as their neighbours’ !”? 
It is some consolation, however, to our 
lexicographer to know, that “ to languages 
as well as dominions (with all other things 
under the sun) there is an appointed time;”’ 
and notwithstanding he is willing to admit 
that this “ appointed time” has arrived for 
the dissolution of the Welsh language ; he is 
anxious to do what he can by compiling a 
dictionary, to preserve it from absolute an- 
nibilation, imagining, with much simplicity, 
that “ the making of a Welsh and English 
Dictionary would be the best piece of ser- 
vice that ever could be done for the re-esta- 
blishing of the Welsh tongue.” The Dic- 
ionary, however, is very inperfect, and 
bears date, 1760. | 
MONTHLY Maa, No. 350. 
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an unpleasant appearance. The church 
is an old and picturesque gothic struc- 
ture, aud seems capable of containing 
a humerous congregation. Having been 
informed that we might procure a toler- 
ably comfortable iedisber for the night 
at any of the mountain villages in our 
route, we left Welshpool about three 
o'clock, purposing to travel as far as 
we could before nightfall, and with a 
map in our pocket, we continued our 
journey towards Merionethshire, whose 
deep blue mountains we could just de- 
scry, stretching like a dusky line along 
the far distant horizon. 

— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, ; 
F any of your friends are fitting up 
a library, the following account of 
mine may be worth their notice. 

It often becomes a question whether 
to have glass doors toa library,or brass 
netting, or no cover whatsoever to the 
books; glass doors secure the books 
from dust aud depredations of servants, 
in the absence of the master; but such 
a covering is extremely dull, the doors 
are constantly in the way of the furni- 
ture in the room, and the trouble to get 
at books makes one often renounce a 
search over several divisions of the li- 
brary. With brass netting there is less 
gloom in the room, but the doors are 
as troublesome as glass doors, and thie 
books are exposed to dust. Without 
any covering the books get dust, and 
the library suffers by servants extract- 
ing books and forgetting to replace 
them ; but the display of the books 
without a covering of wire or glass, is 
certainly a gay cheerful appearance, 
and variety in binding gives a kind of 
flower-garden eifect. 

Now to throw out the inconveniences 
and combine the conveniences and ap- 
pearances of the foregoing plans, the 
following was adopted. The library 
was divided into ordinary sized divi- 
sions, the height of the book-cases was 
9} feet; under the architrave of each 
division was placed a wooden roller of 
three inches diameter, and another 
close to the back lining of the book- 
cases. Between the book-case back 
lining and the plastered wall of the 
room, was left a space of 2} inches, 
A piece of strong coarse linen was wo- 
ven on purpose, equal to the breadth 
of each division of the pe book- 
case, and cut into lengths equal to the 
height of the book-case, and the dis- 
tance between ~~ two parallel rollers 
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at its summit. On this linen were 
glued slips of hard wood (satin-wood) 
the book-cases in front being of maho- 
guny, these slips were one inch broad, 
andcach cut inte two ribs semi-circular 
and reaching across the linen. A 
weight of a flat bar of lead one inch 
thick, half an inch broad, was hung 
to the end of the linen at some distance 
from it: the linen with the glued slips 
of weed, was passed over the rollers 
and directed by grooves on each side 
of the division of the book-case, was 
pulled down to the floor, and closed 
in the books, forming a flexible wooden 
screen, the lowest of wood was three 
inches broad, had a lock and locked 
down to the surbase moulding of the 
book-case. Now the books are secure 
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against dust and. depredation, and 
when the family inhabits the room, the 
screens are unlocked, the slightest push 
raises them, and they roll down behind 
the back linings of the book-case by 
assistance of the leaden weight. Some 
nicety is required in adjusting the 
weight,and hanging it so that it reaches 
the ground behind the book-cases when- 
ever the screen has passed half over the 
rollers. This description may be cut 
short by a reference to the writi 
desks that formerly had shifting tops 
on the _ same plan, being ribs of 
wood nailed on canvas. My book-cases 
were completed only a few weeks ago, 
and the plan has succeeded admirably, 
a sketch may give more insight than 
my tedious description. 
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a, Book-case division with the screen 
down and locked. 

6, A division with the screen up and 
appearing at c. 

d, A book-case division with the back 
lining out, to shew the front and back 
rollers at the top, both on a parallel line 
one in front, the other directly back, 
aml having its outward line projecting 
behind the lining, so as to allow the 
screen to run down clear of the back 
lining: e, the bar of lead, suspended 
soas to reach the ground by the time 
the sereen has passed the half of the 
height of the division. 

The back lining being taken out 
the diagonal strokes represent the linen, 
the wooden ribs being next the wall. 

Grooves in the buttresses x, x, Sc, 
direct the screen and secure the ends 
when raised or pulled down. 

The transverse section of a single 
ribof wood on my screens is thus, 


cw but the ribs may be made 


fiat or semicireular, 





| ] } 4) Transverse section 


of four ribs, the ribs are placed quite 
close to one another, and care must 
be taken to glue only the bottom, else, 
if any glue rises between the ribs, the 
screen will not be flexible. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
F you think the following attempt 
to amend a passage in Shakespear 
worth preserving, your inserting it in 
your excellent Miscellany, will oblige 
an old Correspondent. :— > 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM, ACT 1, 
SCENE 2, 
Quince, At the Duke’s Oak we meet. 
Bottom, Enough: Hold, or cut bow- 
Strings. 
The Phrase “ Hold, or cut bow- 
strings,’ as Warburton observes, “ ori- 
ginally came from the camp. When a 
rendezvous was appointed, the militia 
soldiers would frequently make ex- 
cuse for not keeping word, that their 
bow-strings. 
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bow-strings were broke ; i. e. their arms 
unserviceable. Hence, when one would 
give another absolute assurance of meet- 
ing him, he would say, proverbially, 
“ Hold, or cut bow-strings, i.e. whe- 
ther the bow-strings held or broke, &c.”’ 
I rather suspect that ‘ hold’ was not 
the word written by Shakspeare, but 
has been erroneously substituted for 
another, nearly the same in sound, but 
of much greater significance: and that 
the phrase made use of on those occa- 
sions was —* WHOLE, or cut bow- 
strings ;°’ as much as to say, “ Whether 
your bow-strings be whole, or cut ; that 
is, serviceable, or unserviceable--in either 
case, fail not to keep your appoint- 
mevt. W.C. 


13th Sept. 1819. 
—— > 


‘or the Monthly Magazine. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 

No. XVIII.— HERDER. 

ie a series of biographic sketches 
of the principal German poets, it is 

not allowable wholly to omit the name 
of Herder; although but a small por- 
tion of his writings were executed in 
verse, and he owes his reputation more 
to hris critical than to his poetical effu- 
sions. 

John Godfred Herder was born at 
Mohrungen in Prussia, on the 25th 
August, 1744, where his father was 
baker and parish clerk. Early fond of 
reading, he used to strap himself to a 
tree in the garden, and sit on high, 
studying. A preacher named Trescho 
employed him as a copyist, and as 
writing-master to his children; and, 
observing in the lad quick talents, per- 
mitted him to join the other lessons 
given in the family. His rapid pro- 
ary was remarked ; a physician, who 

ad lodgings at the house of the pastor, 
took an interest in patronizing him; 
and an exhibition was obtained from 
some corporation, by means of which 
Herder was enabled to go and study 
theology at Kéningsberg. He there af- 
tended the lectures of Kant, and was 
much noticed by this distinguished 
professor. Herder learned of him an 
exoteric knack of expression, which, 
while it betrayed inner courage of 
mind, sheathed its sentiments in the 
forms of customary mysticism. His 
first publication was a Song to Cyrus, 
an anthology of Hebrew beauties; it 
was felt to announce learning and 
talent, and occasioned his being invited 
to a pastorship at Riga. This he ac- 
cepted, and added to the slender emo- 
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luments of preacher, the salary of tutor 
at the high school. The young prince 
of Holstein-Entin was here one of his 
scholars, and engaged Herder to con- 
tinue his education as a private precep- 
tor, and to accompany him on his tra- 
vels. They traversed Germany and 
France, visited together Paris, Stras- 
burg, where they became acquainted 
with Goethe, Frankfort, Dresden, and 
other places. At the close of this edu- 
cation, Herder was recommended as 
court-preacher to the court of Shaum- 
burg-Lippe, and went to resideat Btike- 
burg. There he published several theo- 
logical works; and especially a huge 
quarto commentary on Genesis, entitled 
Aelfeste Urkunde des Menschen-Gesch- 
lechts, that is Oldest Document of the 
Human Race, in which he endeavoured 
to show, that the cosmogony, prefixed 
to the history of Abraham, must have 
originated in Mesopotamia, not with 
Moses in Egypt; and that it includes 
just such a theory of the origin of 
things, as the imperfect philosophy of 
the Babylonians might be supposed 
then to invent. Substituting the pa- 
negyrics of the archzeologist for the ad- 
miration of faith, he lifted this cosmo- 
gony above others, as the earliest 
effort of incipient science, and the 
primrose-blossom of vernal specula- 
tion. ‘The story of the fall was ex- 
plained as an allegory, always and still 
applicable to the entire human race. 
The home of our parents is a garden 
of Eden, where, without our toil, ever 

want is supplied, and every wise wish 
gratified. The sexual curiosity at 


length awakens ; the serpent lifts his 


head and speaks, and the woman ac- 
cepts the apple which he proffers. The 
parents now banish from the sacred 
floor of innocence the contagious exain- 


ple of their adolescent children, and 


condemn them to earn their bread with 
the sweat of their brow; but a reason- 
able though a precarious portion of the 
ancient paradisial comforts are yet to 
accompany them into the wide world, 
to console and to attest their mortality. 
This book drew from the Hanoverian 
government the offer of a professorship 
at Gottingen: but when Herder went 
in 1755 thither to be installed, no ap- 

robation or confirmation of the choice 

ad been 1eceived from the Elector in 
London. It was rumoured that the 
heterodoxy of Herder had_ occasioned 
this omission of ratification; and the 
Duke of Weimar, with characteristic 
liberality, immediately transmitted to 
Herder 
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Herder the offer of a situation as super- 
intendant, or bishop, of the church in 
his territory. This flattering and con- 
venient preferment was eagerly accept- 
ed; and was industriously deserved by 
a revisal of the psalters and liturgic 
books used in the diocese, by the aboli- 
tion of tests, by the promotion of liberal 
reachers, and by the foundation and 
improvement of various schools. Wie- 
land had perhaps suggested this nomi- 
nation, and became the intimate friend 
of Herder, whose majestic eloquence, 
whose tolerant creed, wl ose mild bene- 
ficenee, were alike admired, and rank 
him as a protestant Fenelon. | In 1739, 
he became president of the consistory : 
an was ennobled by the Elector of 
Bavaria in 1791. He died in 1803, 
while he was composing a hymn to the 
great One and All; for pantheism is 
understood to have been his theology. 
Herder won, in 1770, a prize at the 
academy of Berlin for a dissertation on 
the Origin of Language, and another in 
1779 for a dissertation on the Influence 
of Government over Literature. Crifi- 
cal, metaphysical, and theolegical wri- 
tings form the mass of his compositions, 
but his poems include numerous trans- 
Jations from oriental languages, and 
from the Greek anthology, and provide 
analogous short original German effu- 
sions. Negro-idyls, odes, allegories, 
ballads oceur, but ne where any work 
of compass. Herder produced poetry 
us a relaxation from severer studies, 
not as the native eflorescence of his 
growth: and that which he entitled 
Paramythia, is perhaps the most inte- 
resting. ILlis verse has an attic simpli- 
city, his prose an oriental bloated ob- 
seurity ; wherefore it has epigrammati- 
cally been said, that his prose was 
poetry, and his poetry was prose. 

Paramythion means a pastime, and 
modern Greeks still call the tales and 
poems, with which they amuse their 
leisure, Paramythia : under this well- 
chosen ‘tile, Herder has collected seve- 
ral short mythological allegories, re- 
markable for the gracefulness of garb 
under which they Veil the form of in- 
struction. A specimen or two will not 
displease the reader. 

SLEEP. 

Among the choir of countless Genii, 
whom Jupiter created for men, in order 
to su pope ~ to bless the short 
Sim Sleep. “What hare] teat, ade” 
surveying his dusk hee Dae 

' S dusky form, in the midst 


= of my dazzling brethren? How sadly 











some sloth. 
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I look in the band of the Sports, of the 
Juys, and of the Loves. It may be that 
I am welcome to the unhappy, whom | 


lull to oblivion of their cares; it may 


be that I am welcome to the weary, 
whom I do but strengthen to new toil; 
but to those, who are neither weary nor 
woe-begone, whom I only interrupt in 
the circle of their joys 7 
Thou errest, said the father of genij 
and of men; thou in thy dusky form 
shall be a Genius dear to all the world, 
Dost thou not think that Sports and 
Joys fatigue? In- truth they tire 
sooner than care and want, and bequeath 
to their pampered host the most irk- 
And even thou, continued 
Jupiter, shall not be without thy plea- 
sures, but shall often surpass therein 
the whole company of thy brothers, 
With these words he reached out the 
grey horn full of pleasing dreams :— 
Henve, added he, scatter thy poppy- 
seeds, and the happy uo less than the 
miserabie of mankind will wish fer 
thee, and love thee above all thy bre- 
thren. The hopes, the sports, and the 
joys, herein contained, were caught by 
the charmed fingers of thy sisters the 
Graces, on the redolent meads of para- 
dise. The etherial dews that glitter on 
them will image to every onc, whem 
thou wouldst bless, bis own wish ; and 
as the Goddess of Love has sprinkled 
them with celestial nectar, their forms 
will be radiant with a glowing grace, 
which the cold realities of earth cannot 
attain. From amid the rosy band of 
the pleasures, gladly will men hasten 
tothy arms. Poefs will sing of thee, 
and strive to rival thy enchantments in 
their songs. Even the innocent maid 
shall wish for thee, and thou wilt hang 
on her eyelids a sweet, a welcome god. 
The complaint of Sleep was changed 
into thankfulness, and triumph, and he 
was united to the loveliest of the 
graces, to Pasithea. 
THE CHOICE OF FLORA. 
While Jupiter was summoning the 
creation, which he meditated, in ideal 
forms before him, be beckoned, and 
Flora appeared among the rest. Who 
can describe her charms, who can image 
forth her beauty? Whatever the earth 
showers from her virgin lap was mingled 
in her shape, her colour, her drapery. 
All the gods gazed on her delighted, 
all the goddesses envied her beauty. 
Choose for thyself a paramour, said 
Jupiter, out of this numerous hand of 


divinities and genii: but be t to 
choose idly. “ian ce 





Flora 
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Fiora looked about with levity. O that 
she had chosen the beautiful Phoebus, 
who was enraptured with the love 
of her; but his beauty was too sublime 
for her taste. Her busy look wandered 
around, and she chose, who could have 
thought it? one of the lowest of the 
eods. the fickle Zephyr. 

Inconsiderate, said the father, that 
thy sex, even in intellectual forms, 
should prefer showy glittering charms 
to the calm energy of the highest love. 
Hadst thon chosen him, pointing to 
Phebus, thou and thy progeny would 
have partaken his immo tality. 

Zephyr embraced her, and she dis- 
appeared, She flew in the form of 
flower-dust into the region of the god 
of air. 

When Jupiter realized the ideal forms 
of his universe, and the lap of earth 
was prepared to receive tiie seeds of 
vegetation, he called to Zepliyr, who 
was slumbering over the ashes of his 
beloved. Awake, youth, and bring 
with thee thy favourite, and behold her 
earthly appearance. Zephyr came with 
the flower-dust, and scattered it over 
the surface of earth. Phoebus recol- 
lected his love, and conferred Gn it ani- 
imation. The goddesses of springs and 
streams watered it with sisterty affec- 
tion. Zephyr clasped it, and Flora ap- 
peared ina thousand motley springing 
tlowers. 

How glad was each again to find its 
celestial lover, to lean towards his play- 
ful kisses, and to cradle on his waver- 
ing arm. Short-lived bliss! As soon 
as the fair had opened her bosom, and 
had dressed her nuptial bed in all the 
pomps of hue and fragrance, the satiate 
Zephyr abandoned her; and Phoebus, 
pilying her disappointed love, put an 
early end to her grief with his con- 
suming beam. sisi F 

Every spring, ye maids, begins anew 
the same histery. Ye bloom, like 
Flora; choose not such a lover as 
Zephyr. 

AURORA. 

Aurora was complaining to the gods, 
that, although she was much praised by 
inen, she was little beloved or visited by 
them, and least by those, who loudest 
sang her praises. Do not grieve about 
thy lot, said the Goddess of Wisdom, is 
it not the same as mine? And then, 
continued she, look at those who slight 
thee, and at the rival whom they prefer. 
Behold them, as thou passest, flounder- 
ing in the embrace of laziness, and de- 
taying beth in body and mind. And 
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hast thou not friends, not adorers enow ? 
The whole creation worships thee ; al] 
the flowers awake, and clothe them- 
selves by thy roseate beam in bridal 
beauty. The choir of birds welcomes 
thee, and seems intent wholly on varied 
arts to charm thy transient: presence. 
The laborious boor, and the indus- 
trious sage, never disappoint thee; they 
quaff, from the cup which thou offerest, 
health and strength, repose and life; 
doubly pleased that they enjoy thee un- 
disturbed and uninterrupted by the 
prating crowd of sleepy fools. Dost 
thou consider it.as no blessing, that the 
unworthy are never seen among thy ad- 
mirers 2? To be worshipped without 


‘profanation is the highest prize of love 


among gods and men. 7 

Aurora blushed at her thoughtless 
murmurs. Let every beauty aspire to 
her good fortune, who equals her in 
purity and innocence. 

Herder left a son, who was educated 
for medicine, and wrote on midwifery : 
he superintended in 1805, a complete 
edition of his father’s works, aud was 
assisted by Heyne to annotate the criti- 
cal disquisitions, and by Muller to sys- 
tematize the theology; he died however 
in 1806, while engaged in this pious 
care. The critical writings, however 
distinguished for range of erudition, 
and for judgment, have not added im- 
portantly to the theory of taste, or to 
archeologic science ; but the theologic 
writings have powerfully contributed 
in their results to that stupendous revo- 
lution in all the protestant churches of 
Germany, which, in our own times, has 
in fact changed the supreme object of 
worship, annihilated the old divinity 
of the country, and substituted the god 


of the pantheists to the god of the 


Trinitarians. Werder may be charac- 


terized as the Plato of this new Chris- 


tian world. His blooming and ardent 
diction, and his graceful imagination 
uniformly cling th devout extacy about 
those passages of the sacred writings, 
which are adapted to command our 
loftiest veneration, or to sympathize 
with our finest feelings. Yet he em- 
ploys them rather like the mythologic 
allusions and parabolic instructions of 
an eloquent moralist, than as dogmas 
of revelatiou. He binds his brow in- 
deed with the clusters of poi 
strews along his path the roses of Sha- 
ron, and culls the sweetest lilies of the 
valley of Trigah: but he receives them 
rather as the gift of human than of an- 
gelic hands; rather as the — ~ 

aste 
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taste than of faith, With him Magda- 
lena, Salome, Johanna, more resemble 
the clad Graces pursuing Apollo in the 
dance, or the Gopia listening with min- 
sled love and veneration to the hiymn- 
ings of Krishen, than those, simple in- 
nocent, pure and holy, but somewhat 
awful forms, in which we are accustom- 
ed to embody the saints of our church. 
Yet his erudition, classical and oriental 
gives a weight—and his almost volup- 
tuously poetical imagery imparts a fas- 
cination to his points of view, which 
disarm Philosophy of her spear, and 
Superstition of her shield. 
[To be continucd.] 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 
N examining a small spider (Aran 
Dames) with a microscope, I ob- 
served an internal motion in the leg, 
and on applying a higher power, | was 
surprised to find it was the circulation 
of the blood. It is seen best in the un- 
guis. The appearance is very different 
to the circulation in the tail of a tadpole, 
as there is no vascular ramification. The 
globules proceed in a strait line along 
the leg nearly to the end, where they 
may be seen toturn in a beautiful man- 
ner without any apparent diminution. 
The motion is so slow, that they might 
be counted. There appears but one 
vein and one artery in each leg. The 
only reason which I can assign for its 
not being previously discovered, or at 
least generally known, is the universal 
antipathy with which the whole genus 
are viewed; and as frogs, small fishes, 
&c. are not always to be procured with- 
out some trouble, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to some of your readers. 

Slides for magic-lanthorns, phantas- 
magoria, &c, are generally painted with 
transparent varnishes, which are not 
easily procured, and are very difficult 
touse. 1 have found that grey glass 
answers the purpose exceedingly well, 
especially for the latter. Take a piece 
of common glass, grind it with fine 
emery to an uniform tint, free from 
scratches, then lay it on the print you 
intend to copy, and by pouring a little 
clear water on the G surface, it may be 
traced with the greatest accuracy.— 
When dry it must be shaded with a 
very fine hard black lead pencil, and 
softened with a cork jubber. The 
weak lights may be made by rubbing 
mise ane of hard wood, (a 
and the strong ones 
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nish; the deeper shades will require g 
little Indian ink.—By this means ay 
person who can draw may make his 
own slides, and an artist could produce 
a much better effect than he could ever 
produce on paper by the same means, 
and the want of colours will be amply 
compensated by the possession of truth 
and the effect of light and shade— 
Proofs of small etchings, &c. may be 
taken in a very elegant and easy man- 
ner with isinglass.—Iuk the plate, then 
pour a hot saturated solution of isinglass 
in water on it, about the thickness of a 
shilling; when dry (in about 12 hours 
in summer) it may be taken off witha 
thin knife. It should be fixed on 
paper with a little gum, as it is apt to 
roll up. If fixed on glass it will make 
an admirable slide for a lanthorn. 
PROTEUS, 


——<=>—_ 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
“When the spirit of Christianity shall 
exert its proper influence over the minds of 
individuals, and especizlly over the minds of 
public men in their public capacities, war 
will cease throughout the Christien world.” 
BisHop WATSON. 
HE United States of America en- 
joy the honour of having been the 
first of the nations of the earth who 
founded an organized society for the 
propagation of pacific principles. — 
There are now, at least, five of such 
institutions in that country, most of 
them having their affiliated branches: 
of these the most important are the New 
York (which takes precedence of all 
others, with regard to priority of for- 
mation, having been established im 
August, 1815), the Ohio, and the Mas- 
sachusetts’ Peace Societies. The last 
named one consists of upwards of 400 
members, among whom are one of the 
former presidents of the United States, 
several members of the States’ legisla- 
ture,and respectable judges of their 
courts, the chief justice: of their su- 
preme court, two of the former go- 


vernors, and about ninety ministers of 
religion; the lieutenant-governor of 


the state is president of their society. 
Indeed on the American continent the 
cause of peace has been successfully 
advocated, both from the pulpit and the 
press, and the friends of peace socie- 
tiesare in consequence rapidly multi- 
plying there.* : 

Turn we now from America to 
cur own country. <A_ society for the 
promotion of permanent and universal 
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veace has been established in London.t 
The distinguishing feature of it has 
been a bold and manly avowal of prin- 
ciple on the part of its committee, 
namely, that they are averse to all war, 
under any pretence; a circumstance 
which, indeed, may limit the sphere of 
the society, but its early operations 
will, we doubt not, eventually render 
its influence more permanently exten- 
sive, and consolidate its establishment 
on an immoveable basis. The com- 
mittee embraces many highly respecta- 
ble individuals, including that eminent 
philanthropist Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 
the zealous co-operator with Mr. Wil- 
berforce, in the abolition of the slave 
trade. A considerable number of 
cheap, but neatly printed tracts, have 
been circulated, expressive of the opi- 
nions of the society on the momentous 
subject of the unlawfulness of war, 
upon christian principles, and to point 
out the means best calculated to main- 
tain permanent and universal peace. 
The tracts hitherto published are very 
judicious, and enjoy the peculiar ad- 
vantage of not having been recently 
written, so that the prejudices which 
grew out of the late events are not 
thereby awakened. 

The receipts of the society for the 
first year, ending June 1817, were 

211 15s. 10d.—for that ending June 
1818, £367 lls. 7d.; and the number 
of subscribers in the last year have been 
nearly tripled. Two auxiliary socie- 
ties only had been reported at the close 
of the first year—Swansea and Neath, 
and Tavistock: those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Darlington, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Hertford, Worcester, and Frome, 
areadded to the number. The society 
has also regular correspondents at 
Bath, Maidenhead (for Berkshire), 
Bristol, Stroud (for Chatham and its 
neighbourhood), Chelmsford, Cirences- 
ter, Doncaster, Dundee, Gainsborough, 
Guernsey, Hitchin, Hartshill (War- 
wickshire), Horsham, Hull, Ipswich, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Fulbeck and Gedney 
(for Lincolnshire), Norwich, Notting- 
ham, Northampton, Ogden (near Roch- 
dale), Charlbury (fer Oxfordshire), 
Plymouth, Horsehay (for Shropshire), 
Stockport, and York; from many of 
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which places contributions have been 
sent to the parent society. The number 
of tracts printed in the first year was 
48,000—in the second 128,000. 

The members of the committee have 
also endeavoured to interest the public 
mind by exciting a spirit of inquiry, 
by correspondence, and through the 
inedium of different provincial publi- 
cations. 

On the occasion of the late Congress 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, they were not un- 
mindful of the interests of humanity ; 
and happy would it be for mankind if 
their suggestions, in their address to 
the sovereigns on that occasion, were 
adopted in the settlement of national 
disputes! Mr. Clarkson was the bearer 
of the copies of this address, | During 
that gentleman’s stay at the seat of 
the Congress, he was honoured by a 
private interview with that truly illus- 
trious monarch the Emperor Alexander, 
to whom Mr. C., presented a set of the 
society’s tracts, elegantly bound. The 
Emperor, on this occasion, said, “ it 
had given him peculiar satisfaction, 
when he had heard of a society, esta- 
blished in the United States of Ame- 
rica, for the prevention of war. This 
had coincided so much with his own 
views, and was for so great a moral 
purpose, that he had thought it right to 
signify his own opinion of it to its pre- 
sident with his own hand. Equally 
happy was he now to learn, that a soci- 
ety had been established in London for 
a similar purpose, or for the promotion 
of permanent and universal peace. 
These societies were so many proofs to 
him of the moral improvement of the 
times, aud the spread of gospel princi- 
ples upon earth. He was of opinion 
that the peaceful times prophesied of in 
the Holy Scriptures were hastening on, 
and that they would most assuredl 
War itself (continu 
the Emperor) among others, must give 
way wherever christianity maintains a 
solid seat in the heart of man.’’* Se- 
veral sets of the society’s tracts, hand- 
somely bound, were also forwarded to 
their Majesties the Emperor of Austria 
and King of Prussia, to Prince Galitzin, 
and to other distinguished individuals. 

To his Royal Highness the Prince 





t The first society in Loudon, having this 
Object, was established by the Editor of 
this Miscellany, early in 1816; but it 
yielded to the superior means and connection 


rd br society alluded to by our correspon- 





* In reply to the address of the society, 
the Emperor Alexander honoured the society 
‘with a letter (intrusted to the Rev. Lewis 
Way,) dated October 6th (O.S.) 1818, signed 
with his own hand, expressive of his cordial 
approbation of the objects of the society. 
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Regent, a set of tracts, superbly bound, 
accompanied with an appropriate ad- 
dress, were also transmitted. Lord 
Sidmouth, into whose hands they were 
delivered by the chairman and trea- 
surer of the committee, perused the 
address with apparent satisfaction, and 
promised to take an early opportunity 
of laying them before the Prince. 

Such ae been the origin and progress 
of the Society for the promotion of Per- 
manent and Universal Peace; a society 
of the purestand niost expansive bene- 
volence, the sole tendency of which is 
to describe the baneful consequences of 
war, to divest it of those brilliant and 
fascinating colours with which poets 
and historians have disguised its sa- 
vage and ferocious character; to pre- 
sent its hideous features in all their 
native deformity, to the public view 5 
and, if possible, to induce mankind to 
contrast the blessings, security, and 
advantages of peace, with the poverty, 
wretchedness, and desolation which a 
different system has invariably pro- 
duced, from the earliest periods of his- 
tory. 

Weare assured, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of inspiration, that a_pe- 
riod will arrive when “ nation shall 
no longer lift up a sword against na- 
tion; neither shall they learn war any 
more.”’ The prospect is asoothing and 
delightful one; a cheering oasis upon 
which the mind can expatiate with 
pleasure; and we fondly hope, that like 
the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains, the dawn of that auspicious day 
has already beamed upom this favoured 
country. All that is great and beauti- 
ful, every thing which adorns and 
improves humanity, has been progres- 
sive, the progress of truth, though silent, 
is certain as the lightjand we are assured 
from all which has preceded, and still 
moves around us, that the abolition of 
war will also be the effect, “ not ofan 
sudden or resistless visitation from 
Heaven on the character of men—not 
of any mystical influence, working with 
all the omnipotence of a spell, on the 
passive hearts of those who are the 
subjects of it, but it will be brought 
about by the philanthropy of thinking 
and intelligent christians. The pro- 
phecies contained in the scriptures 
will pass into effect and accomplish- 
ment by no other influence than the 
influence of its ordinary lessons on the 
hearts and consciences of individuals ; 
and thus, by scriptural truth, conveyed 
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and taking its ample round among all 
the tribes'and families of the earth, 
shall we arrive at its magnificent result 
of peace throughout all its provine 
and security in ali its dwelling- 
places.’** 

Let us then unite with heart. and 
hand in the benignant work of pro- 
moting “ Peace on earth, and good-will 
to men ;”° the blessing of Heaven will 
descend upon it, and the sure word of 


prophecy has told us that it cannot 
fail. EUDOCIA., 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
No. II. 

MIRANDOLA, A TRAGEDY, BY BARRY 
CORNWALL. 

F, indeed, the opinion of Hume were 
correct, that there is a certain pe 
riod in the fortunes of literature, after 
attaining which they naturally bezin to 
deteriorate, we should certainly be in- 
clined to believe that the tragic drama 
in this country has long since reached 
the meridian of its glory, and that for 
many years past it has been on the de- 
cline.—Shakspeare stands on this pin- 
nacle of excellence, surrounded by men, 
who, though far inferior to him, are yet 
immeasurably above the dramatists of 
later days. It is not very probable that 
even the latter will be surpassed in our 
own days, and it would perhaps be un- 
reasonable to hope that the great mas- 
ter of our drama will ever be compelled 
to own a superior “ in the tide of time.” 
— Weare told, however, in the prologue 
to this first effort of Mr. Barry Corn- 
wall’s tragic muse, that we may expect 
at length a revival of the ancient 
strength and simplicity of our elder 
drama, and we are given to understand . 
that Mirandola is an attempt to intro- 
duce a higher style of dramatic writing 
amongst us.—This at all events is bold, 
and the success which the “ dramatic 
scenes’’ experienced probably encou- 
raged Mr. Barry Cornwall to the at- 
tempt. There is, however, a consider- 
able difference between producing a 
Single scene, where one pre-eminent 
assion alone is dwelt on, and com- 
ining a fable which out of various and 
conflicting materials is to form one 
great and harmonious whole. This 
ifference we have no doubt the author 
of Mirandola has fully acknowledged.— 
In the expression of fine and delicate 
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* Dr. Chalmers’s Sermon on the subject of 
peace, 


sentiment, 
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sentiment, in a certain happiness of 
classical allusion, atid in exciting the 
pathetic emotions, Mr. C. is generally 
successful; but it will perhaps be 
thought that in all his writings there is 
a want of sustained strength and dig- 
nity, which are ever the distinguishing 
characteristics of poetry of the highest 
class. His is not the genius formed to 
attempt all things and fail in none.— 
To the extent of its powers his mind is 
lished, elegant and tender, but in the 
terrible and the comic it is equally de- 
ficient. In some of his former poems 
he attempted that lighter style of com- 
position, in which the all-mastering 
genius of Lord Byron had been success- 
ful, but soon he seems to have considered 
this effort to have beena failure. In 
the tragedy before us, the first act 
opens with a scene which is intended to 
approach towards the comic, but we 
fear the wit and humour which it con- 
tains have failed to excite a smile on 
the countenances of the audience. In 
the more tragic part of his drama, 
where tenderness is interwoven with 
passion, Mr. C. is more successful; but 
even in his burst of feeling there is 
something of constraint and uneasiness 
about him. We have, in former num- 
bers of our miscellany, noticed this 
young poet’s productions with the 
praise to which in our eyes they seemed 
so well entitled. His dramatic scenes 
were delicate representations of single 
emotions, in which perhaps appears too 
obvious and affected an imitation of our 
elder writers. His Italian Story is, in 
or opinion, the best of his compositions. 
This sorrowful and tender tale is beau- 
tifully told—and the imagery and 
scenery which adorn it are painted with 
a masterly hand. Marcian Colonna was 
a higher altempt—the poet there relied 
more on his own invention—but there 
is something displeasing in the story, 
and a good deal faulty in taste. We 
can have but little sympathy in the 
fortunes of the young Colonna, whose 
character we cannot understand, and 
whose mind seems “ a medley of dis- 
Jointed things ;°’ while the extraordi- 
nary love of Julia only awakens our 
wonder. There are moreover two or 
three attempts at the sublime in that 
sas which seemed to us the most la- 
ured and affected portions of any of 
this writer’s compositions. The apos- 
trophe to the ocean, in which it is com- 
ared to some “ huge animal’? which 
as fallen from the skies, is an instance 
ofthis, Still there is great tenderness 
MontTauy Maa, No, 350. 


‘and conceited. 
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in many parts of this tale; wherever, 
indeed, the poet describes the milder 
and gentler affections of our nature.— 
It is evident, however, that t edy is 
not the province of a confined genius, 
however exquisite his powers may be 
within their natural scope ; for tragedy, 
which deals with the elements of all 
the passions, is only obedient to a mas- 
ter’s hand. 

In the fable of the play now before 
us, there is little novelty.—The inven- 
tive powers of Mr. C. are not great, 
The plots of his former tales and dra- 
matic scenes were generally borrowed 
from some of the Italian novelists or 
poets; and Mirandola can scarcely be 
said to have a single new incident in 
its composition. It is founded, as we 
are told in the advertisement, on the 
fact of a father having married the lady 
betrothed to his son, which occurred in 
the case of Philip the Second of Spain, 
and one of the Dukes of Ferrara. On 
the first of these instances, more than 
one forcible tragedy has been construct- 
ed: on the second, Lord Byron has 
founded his striking story of Parasina. 
Mr. Cornwall has entered into the lists 
against a formidable competitor. His 
arms are delicately adorned, and his 
elegant steed prances and curvets 
through all the steps of the manége ; 
but we tremble for him when we see 
his noble antagonist, dark with tem- 
yestuous passion, direct against him 
iis careless and unmeasured career. 
The refined art of an inferior genius 
must maintain an unequal contest with 
that “ plain, hereic magnitudeof mind,” 
which nature bestows upon her highest 
favourites—and the characteristics of 
Mr. C.’s style, we conceive to be that it 
is essentially and altogether artificial. 
It is always laboured—often broken 
aud inverted—and not seldom weak 
We find none of those 
spontaneous and natural bursts of sen- 
timent and expression, which prove that 
it is from the fulness - — eart me 
the poet is speaking; that the tricks o 
his tied ate tangas and that the 
petty trammels of art have been broken 
asunder by the swelling*impulses of na- 
ture. We see nothing of this; but on 
the contrary every thing tends to con- 
vince us that Mr. C. does not sit down 
to write what he thinks, but thinks 
what he shall sit down to write. That 
he a himself of his task with con- 


siderable taste and ability, is an eulo- 
ium we are happy to concede to him.— 
That he has, in t ees before 
us, 
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us, revived the spirit of the ancient 
drama, or that he has powers of genius, 
capable by any exertion, of attaining 
or approaching that mighty object, we 
must, however reluctantly, yet some- 
what peremptorily deny. We shall 
proceed to make some extracts, which 
will enable others to form their own 
judgment. But, previously, we must 
give our readers an outline of the plot. 
John, Duke of Mirandola (who must 
not be mistaken for Giovanni Pico), 
marries Isidora, the daughter of a sub- 
ject who had been betrothed to Guido, 
the Duke’s natural son. Guide is sup- 
posed to have fallen in battle, fighting 
against the enemies of the dukedom.— 
He was however only wounded, and his 
letters from Naples to his father and 
Isidora had bee intercepted by the arts 
of Isabella, the Duke’s sister, who was 
desirous of securing the throne of Mi- 
randola for her son Hypolito, and who 
carried on her machinations by the as- 
sistance of a villainous priest, of the 
name of Gheraldi. Soon after the 
Duke’s marriage Guido returns to Mi- 
randola, impatient to claim the hand of 
Isidora; and the interest of the drama 
consists in the despair of the son on 
finding his mistress married to his fa- 
ther, and in the jealousy which Isabella 
inspires into the mind of the father 
towards his son. By the insidious arts 
of this disgusting woman suspicion is 
changed in the Duke’s mind into cer- 
tainty ; and at length, on discovering 
the unfortunate lovers at a private in- 
terview, which is but clumsily brought 
about, he is wrought up to such a pitch 
of phrenzy. that he orders his son to be 
put todeath. Just as the sentence is 
about to be carried into execution, 
Casii, Guido’s friend, enters with the 
correspondence which had been withheld 
by the monk, and which is intended to 
Clear Guido from all suspicion of guilt. 
rhe Duke, after reading the letters, 
suddenly recollects that he has con- 
demned his son to death, and dispatches 
a hasty countermand of his orders—but 
itis too late—the fatal shot is heard ; 
and Mirandola, struck with horror, be- 
comes phrenzied and dies: while Isa- 
bella — in the complete triumph 
of her ¢ iabolical stratagems. 

It is obvious, from this slight sketch 
of the plot, that there are many defi- 
clences in it. Contrary to the highest 
and first principles of the drama, vice 
is Made to triumph in the success of its 
own turpitude. The character of Isa- 





mp bella is of the most execrable kind. 
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without a single redeeming feature ip jt 
She is remorseless beyond nature,— 
There is no splendour, no magnanimity 
in her wickedness; she is low, meay 
and disgusting in her villainy, Guido 
is decidedly the best drawn character 


in the play—there is much franknesy ; 
and honourable voy | about him— ~ 


The Duke’s character has few distinc. 


tive marks about it, and that of Isidora | 


still fewer. The Monk is a mere ma. 
chine. But we delay our extracts too 
long. The first scene we shall give is 
that between Isidora and Guido, on his 
return. 


Guipo enters, 
Guido. (after a pause) Madan, I come 
to pay 
My duty to you. 
Isid. Welcome—you are welcome. 
Guido. I come to see how weil her bri- 
dal dress 
Becomes the Duchess of Mirandola. 
Isid. You have been well, I hope? 
Guido. Since when ? 
Isid, Since you— 
You and I parted. 
Guido. That’s a long time now— 
I have forgot: how is’t that you remember? 
Isid. I—I— oh! pity me! 
Guid. Weep, lady, weep. 
Tears (yet they’re bitter) purify the soul; 
But your’s is fair! I know they ease the heart 
— Mother! 
Isid. Oh! Guido,—cruel, cruel, cruel ! 
Guidv. (aside) By Heaven, my courage 
begins to fail, and I 
Grow womanish— Now let me wring her 
heart, 
As she wrung mine—Ah! there she weeps 
away 
Almost to dissolution— How she bends 
Like one who sickens with remorse or love ; 
And she perhaps has been betrayed.—Alas ! 
Poor Isidora. 
Isid. Ah! you spoke ?—you spoke ? 
Guido, ’Twas nothing. 
Isid. Nothing? It was all to me. 
’Twas happiness—no, that is gone : ’twas 
hope : 


’Twas pardon. Oh! my Lord, (Guido no- 


more, ) 
What have I done that you can use me thus? 


I would not for the world, for all the world, 


Put you to such great sorrow. 
Guido. Shall I tell you? 
Isid. Yes. 

Guido. Listen to me, then. 
were young— 

You are young still, and fair—the more’s 

the pity : 

But in the time I speak of, you were just 

Bursting from childhood—with a face as fait 

As tho’ you had look’d in Paradise, and 

caught 

Its early beauty: then your smile was soft, 

As Innocence before it learns to love. And 
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And yet a woman’s passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as love -But I am 
wrong ? 

Isid. Oh! no, I loved— 

Guido. Indeed! 

Isid. Indeed, Indeed ! 

Guido. Well! there was one who loved 

you too; he said 

That every hope he had rested on you, 

He worshipp’d you, as idols are ador’d 

In countries near the sun.— He gave his heart 

So absolutely up, that had he thought 

Then, that you would desert him, he’d have 
slain 

Himself before you.—You were his home, 
his heav’n, 

His wealth, his light, his mind, and life sub- 
stantial. 

But then he went away to the fierce wars, 

(His honour was pledged for it) and he left 

You, with an oath upon your soul, behind— 

Twas said he died— 

Isid. One said he saw you fall.— 
Guido. ?Twas said he died, and that 

she grieved awhile 

In virgin widowhood for him. --At last 

A Duke—a reigning Duke, with wintry hair 

And subtle spirit, and without a heart, 

Came wooing to her, and so—you do not 
heed me— 

And so she dried her tears, and (tho’ the 
youth 

Wrote that he liv’d) she laugh’d, and left 
the son 

To marry with the father.” 

We will make our next extract from 
Guido’s closing scene. The Duke has 
detected him, as he believes, in a 
guilty interview with Isidora, and in 
a paroxysm of rage proceeds to pass 
judgment : 

. “ T will sit 
Beneath the stars.—-Roll back those curtains 
which 
Hide the pale visage of the moon.—And now 
I call upon the assembled lights of heaven, 
And on the immortality of truth, 
Upon white chastity, and crowned revenge, 
To attest what here 1 do.—Traitors, draw 
near ! Sateen - . 
What have ye (mark! the huge and pon- 
derous sky 
Hangs right above your heads)—to say— 
speak forth.” 

After a short altercation, he pro- 
nounces Guido’s doom— 

Duke. “ Come hither, slave ! 

You, — What’s your name? no matter, 
take 
This man intothe Palace Court— and there— 
Come nearer— near— (whispers officer.) 
Remember— 
Isid. (shrieks.) Ha! What’s that? 
‘mercy, mercy! Spare him, spare us 
both 
My Lord; O husband.— 

Guido. Sweet implore no more—. 

My fate is come—I’ll meet it 2s a man— 
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Of thee I dare not think :—but thou— 
Duke. Speak on! 
You shall have licence—once—but once— 
speak on, 
Guido. Thou hast abused 
Thy trusts of father, husband, prince— 
Isid. No, no— 
Guido. Thou bast to glut a base and bitter 
hate 
Destroy’d thine only son.—Angels now look 
Upon us, and before their homes I swear 
That I am innocent—Remember this; 
For her who stands palely beside you there 
(A star amicst this darkness) she is pure 
As Heaven—I speak this with a dving 
tongue— 
I lov’d her.— 
Duke. Ha! shall this be said? Away, 
Away, Isay—If once Iswear—(rises.) 
Guido. One word.— 
Isid, One word. 
Guido. Poor Isidora ! 
Isid. One— 
Guidv. One word’s enough—my Lord, 
when I depart 
To where—no matter; mark me—l shall 


tread 

With the same step—the same bold faithful 
Step 

Which bore me on, midst fire and carnage, 
when 


Tsav’d your life at Mantua.—Now, lead on !”? 
It is impossible, when the subjects of 
the scene so closely resemble each other, 
not to draw a comparison between the 
final words of Guido and those of Hugo, 
in Parasina; remembering always, that 
Mr. C. labours under the disadvantage 
of finding the ground fully pre-occu- 
pied by Lord Byron ; whom, we must 
own, he has not forced from his posi- 
tion. We give a short extract from 
Parasina, to the whole of which the 
reader of Mirandola ought to refer.— 
‘¢ Hugo rais’d his chained hands, 
And for a brief delay demands 
His father’s ear: the silent sire 
Forbids not what his words require— 
“ It is not that I dread the death— 
For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly thro’ the battle ride; 
And that not once a useless brand 
Thy slaves have wrested from my hand, 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 
Thane’ercan stain the axe of mine.— 
Thou gav’st and may’st resume my breath, 
A gift for which I thank thee not, 
Nor are my mother’s wrongs forgot— 
—But she is in the grave, where he 
Her son—thy rival soon shall be— 
Her broken heart, my sever’d head, 
Shall witness for thee from the dead. 
How trusty and how tender were 
Thy youthful love—paternal care-- 
—The past is nothing—and at last 
The future can but be the past, 


Yet would I that I then had died: 
For 
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For tho’ thou work’dst my mother ill, 
And mad’st thy own, my destin’d bride, 
I feel thou art my father still._— 

Begot in sin, to die in shame, 

My life begun, and ends the same : 

As err’d tbe sire, so erred the son, 

And thou must punish both in one.— 
My crime seems worst to human view, 
But God must judge between us two. , 

We confess that, for our own parts, 
we read these different extracts with 
very different emotions; should. the 
same relative superiority be maintained 
in the promised tragedy of Lord Byron, 
the Duke of Mirandola will hardly 
prove a match for the Doge Falieri. 

Several minor faults of Mr. C. de- 
serve reprehension, When the Duke, 
after a quarrel with Guido, desires him 
to be gay “ in dress as looks,”’ the lat- 
ter answers, * I will be with you pre- 
sently re-dressed.’ A miserable equi- 
voque, which we hope Mr. C, will ex- 
punge in another edition. 

In the concluding scene, when Isi- 
dora is begging for Guido’s life, the 
Duke, hearing her voice, exclaims, 
* Hush! music, hush!’ then turning 
round, exclaims, “ Ah! is it you?” 
One of the instances. in which Mr. C, 
aiming at some stroke of nature, falls 
into affectation. 

We should have thought that a per- 
son so well read in Shakespear as Mr, 
C., would not have mistaken one cha- 
racter for another, as he does in the 
Advertisement, where he calls Leontes, 
in the Winter’s Tale, Polixenes. 

After all the encomiums which pane- 
gyrists can bestow, and all the censures 
which critics can lavish, Mr. C.’s works, 
like others, will take their just station 
in popularesteem. If that station be 
not the loftiest, tho’ our wishes ma 


not be gratified, yet our anticipations 
will be realized. 


i 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAVE often admired the valuable mis- 
cellaneous information of your Magazine; 
not a subject connected with art, science, 
or ature, but you seem to covet, so as to 
make it a cyclopedia of itself, 

I noticed in your Number for 
queries of an “ Apple-eater ;” indulge me 
by inserting my instruction for him; it isa 
prescripuon «made up from much experi- 
ence. Apples for keeping should never be 
plucked, till they are guite ripe ; the dark 
brown colour of the pippin will tell your 
correspondent then is the time to separate 
the multitudinous brotherhood of apples 
from their visible origin the branches: they 


» and never shaken 


August the 


from the tree. For keeping, let him sirey 
the floor of a dry interior room with clean 
fresh straw ; let change of air have as little 
to do with the apples as possible ; then |et 
him place them with some little care og 
their bed; do not let them be huddled to. 
gether; and he will preserve them from one 
season to another sound, and with much of 


their original flavour, as when first plucked, 


But, Sir, if Jack Frost should onee get at 
them, he will play the murderous tyrant so 
much with them, that they will as assuredly 
perish as Tam a ConpiruM Pomum, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR 

N old Correspondent wishes in his turn 

to obtain a little geographical infor ma- 
tion, and will be glad if some of your readers 
will inform him here of the situation of the 
fortress of Modlin, in or near Poland, a 
place much spoken of in Napoleon’s wars,— 
I have sought for it in vain in many of our 
best maps, and even Arrowsmith’s Edinbyo’ 
Gazetteer does not mention it. Any ia- 
formation through your standard Magazine 
will oblige your friend, 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

T would not be an useless enquiry, to as- 

certain the profit or advantage gained 
by the different takers of the loans during 
the late disasterous and extravagant wars, 
calculated in gold.—That is to say, taking 
the funds at the present price of 3 per cents 
consols at 70, and the price of gold at 
£3. 17s. 10d. per oz.—uand the price of the 
loans, as given at the time, with the value 
of gold at the same period— for instance, 
if the minister borrowed in the year 1812 
20 millions at 53, and gold at £5, he 
could receive: 2,650,000 oz. of gold, and the 
loan-monger could now receive, 24th Sept. 
1819, 3,783,783 oz, of gold, over and above 
the interest and compound interest he has 
been receiving duriug the interval——We are 
not vociferously loyal for nothing. Money, 
with the interest and compound interest, for 
the nation has nearly always been borrow- 
ing, would amount, I am persuaded, to above 
a million sterling. A Tax-PAYER. 

Islington, Sept. 24, 1820. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
I FULLY concur with your correspondent 
on the subject of cruelty to inferior ani- 
mals, in thinking that it would be advisabie 
to have a meeting of such persons as may 
consider the establishment of a soviety for 
its prevention to be desirable ; and having 
about a year since had a conversation 
with some friends in this neighbourhood, 
about forming one for Southwark, I have 
little doubt that such a society might be 
established ; and should he, or your otber 
correspondent, call a meeting, I shall be 
happy to attend ; or, if favoured with thelr 
names; 
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names, would communicate with them on 
the subject: this letter is of course not in- 
tended for insertion, but to forward the ob- 
ject which your correspondents have in view. 
I consider it best to let them know, that they 
might expect to find support, if they en- 
deavoured to carry their measures into effect, 
and presuming you know their real names 
and address, I shall be obliged by your for- 
warding this to one of them, or favouring 
me with their address. TuHos. RoGers, 
Manor Place, Walworth, Jan, 6, 1821. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N answer to your correspondent’s (A. C, 

R. Magazine for March, page 122,) re- 

quest for a remedy to cure warts, Bailey, in 

his Dictionary, says that the milk of spurge 

dropt On warts eats them away: I have 

used it for myself and family, and recom- 

mended it to many, and in the course of 
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about 20 years, never knew it in any one 
instance to fail of removing them ; there is 
nothing more todo than break the stem, 
when a drop of milk will issue out, which 
drop on the wart, and suffer to remain until 
dry, and ina few days do the like, and in 
two or three times they are sure to be re- 
moved, without the least pain or inconve- 
nience being felt; care should be taken 
not to put any in the inside of the lips, or on 
the tongue, or such like tender part, lest it 
might cause to blister.—Allow me also to 
ask a favour. It is reasonable enough that 
a stone when burnt into lime should be 
lighter than before ; but why, if suffered to 
remain in the fire longer, and to be what is 
termed over-burnt, it should again become 
heavier? I should be very much obliged to 
any of your correspondents to inform me 
through the medium of your useful Maga- 
zine. R.S. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BATTLE. 


T length a faint and glimmering ray 
O’er the horizon stealing, 
The eastern mountains’ tops revealing, 
Announced th’ approach of day ; 
But not with cheerful smiles adorning 
The hills and dales, 
And fertile vales. 
The rosy goddess of the morning 
Now led the way ; 
In rainy tears appearing to lament 
Th’ impending evils she could not prevent. 


Beneath his tent, in calm repose, 
Young Henry sleep enjoyed, 

Nor thoughts of war, or slaughter’d foes, 
His fancied bliss alloyed. 


He dreamed, that, in a shady grove, 
Through which the moon-beams played, 
Exchanging vows of mutual love, 
He with his Julia strayed. 


While yet, with joy and love o’ercome, 
He gazed upon her charms, 
The shrill trumpets sound _ 
Echoed loudly around, 
And the rattling drum 
Called to arms! 


The well known signal instantly dispersed 

The happy visions, which his sleep had 
nursed ; 

The din of arms, the soldiers busy tread 

Aroused him quickly from his turfy bed ; 

Witheager haste the crested helm he snatched 

And to his side the glittering sword attached, 

But e’re his tent he quitted, from his breast 

His Julia’s portraiture he drew, and thus 
addrest ; 

“ O charming image of too charming fair, 

Whose lovely features nought can ever tear 

From this an bosom, that, with constant 

., teas, 
A tribute pays to those jet sparkling eyes, 


Troy ne’er had burned, Aineas from his 
home 

An out-cast ne’er had been compelled to 

roam, 

Had shepherd Paris but beheld thy face, 

Thy smile enchanting, thy angelic grace ; 

In vain the rival goddesses had sought 

To gain the prize by jarring discord brought, 

To thee the golden apple had been given, 

And peace had been on earth and peace in 

heaven ! 

O! could sounds paint tbe feelings of the 

breast, 

Could love’s emotions be by words exprest, 

I’d tell thee that I only live for thee, 

And that thy smile is Paradise to me! 

Could but thy spirit hover o’er the plain, 

’T would see the laurels that my sword shall 

ain ; 

By Him whorules above ! this day shall prove 

Thy Henry well deserving of thy love, 

My Julia’s name shall be my constant cry, 

And if I cannot live— for thee I’ll die !”” 

A distant murmuring sound 

Was heard around, 
As when the gathering storm, 
In dark tempestuous form, 

Threatens fair Nature’s harmony to wound. 
The cannons roared, the trumpets blew, 
Full well the youth the signal knew, 

Nor loitering staid, 
But drew bis blade, 
And swift to the battle flew! 


There by friends and foes surrounded, 
Heaps of slain, and heaps of wounded, 
Mournful cries of warriors dying, 
Clash of swords, and bullets flying, 
Horses prancing, 
Loud drums beating, 
Ranks advancing, 
Troops retreating, 
Mangled limbs and streams of blood, 
Unmoved, he stood ; nd 
er 
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O’er the field, in every quarter, 
Chaos reigned and bloody slaughter ; 
Death too shook his fleshless bones 
With joy to hear the victims’ moans! 
All around was tumult dread, 
Cannons firing, 
Crowds expiring, 
Shouts of slaying, 
Groans dismaying 
Piteous cries, 
Harsh replies, 
Noise like thunder, 
Eager plunder, 
Of the dying and the dead; 
With sorrowful bosom humanity paused 
To weep forthe havock ambition had caused! 


Meanwhile not idly Heury stood, 

Amid destruction’s re pid flood, . 

Whose dark and overwhelming wave 

Had hurried thousands to the grave, 

But swiftly rushing with the tide 

In hostile blood his sword he dyed; 

Where’er the thickest ranks engaged, 

Where’er the fight most fiercely raged, 

Young Henry wreaths of laurel sought, 

And like another Hector fought. 

The evening’s grey and dusky light 

Beheld the still unfinished fight, 

Saw Henry still, with conquering hand, 

Contending ’gainst a desperate band. 

At length his foes, compeliet to yield, 

With haste tumultuous left the field; 

* They fly!’ the youth exciaimed, “ they 
fly !”’ 

While o’er the plain resounded “ victory !” 


And now with ardour Henry led 
The troop pursuing those that fled ; 
Too fatal zeal! too noble mind! 
To ell but fame and honour blind! 
F’en now he reached the flying throng 
And dashed the routed herd among, 
When Envy aimed the fatal lead— 
And Prudence sighed, and Valour hid her 

head! 

The winged metal swiftly flew, 
And pierced the shining corslet through, 
Fast gushing from his wounded breast, 
The crimson blood distained his vest. 
His blooming cheeks grew wan and pale, 
His trembling limbs began to fail, 
The hand could now no longer wield 
The sword it still, but feebly, held ; 
He cast a plaintive look around, 


And staggering sunk upon the blood-stained 
ground. 


** Ah me!”? he cried, and heaved a sigh, 
“ Too cruel, cruel destiny ! 


And must I, e’re I reach the bourne 

Of all my hopes, be forced to turn ? 

My Julia placed before my eyes, 

Must I resign so dea. a prize ? 

Can nonght, O Death! thy pity move, 
Nor prayers of youth, nor sighs of love? 
Can nought thy deadly arrow Stay, 

Or purchase one short hour’s delay? 


Could T but once again behold 
» My Julia, e’re these limbs are cold, 
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*T would sooth the pang that rends my heart 

To think that we for ever part. 

But no! it cannot, cannot be, 

Such bliss will ne’er be known to me! 

E’en now, I feel th’ approach of death— 

Still Julia, with my latest breath, 

Upon thy long loved name I call, 

For thee alone I’ve lived-— forthee I fall! 

My sight grows dim—th’ abyss of death] 
view— 


Beloved Julia !—dearest love !—adieu.— 
* . . « a 
O’er the dark locks, which late a helmet 
graced, 


A laurel crown, too dearly won, was placed; 

And while around the melancholy tomb 

The muffled drum disturbed the solemn 
gloom, 

Afflicted veterans tears of sorrow shed, 

And sighing cried: “ brave, faithful Henry’s 
dead !” A, 

October, 1820. 


—— 
THE WELCOME. 
Oh welcome Winter, welcome still 
To this thy vot’ry’s breast, 
I love thee in the frozen rill, 
I love thy snowy vest. 


I hear thy well kaown voice behind, 
Which tells me thou art near, 

I see the leaves fail fast around 
Which speak the closing year. 


What tho’ the lovely maiden spring 
Delights the new-born hours, 

And with soft dewy fingers bring 
Sweet scented morning flowers. 


Yet thee I love with stormy brow, 
With all thy glooms combin’d, 

I love thee clad with fleecy snow, 
I love thee in the wind. 


Thy whisp’rings in the holiow trees 
Find sweet delight in me, 

I love th’ Aolian mournful breeze 
In listening ecstacy. 


Come winter then with all thy charms, 
For charms thou hast for me, 

Come then with all thy dire alarms, 
Yet no alarms I see. 
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For soothing ’tis to hear the storm 
That-rattles round our roof, 

With books and friends and fire-side warm 
To smile the storm aloof. 


Then let me see thy furrow’d cheek, 
Thy locks of snowy white, 
What others fain would never seek, 
I seek with welcome siglit. 
Nov. 1, 1820. J. M. 
——— = 


“TIS LOVELY WOMAN’S SMILE.” 
In the style of Moore —BY G. RATHBONE. 
When trouble doth assail the mind, 

And care doth vex me sore, 
E’en so, that books, with converse joined, 
Doth charm the soul no more, 


When blighting grief invades the breast, 
To tarry there awhile, 
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What sooths the woe-worn heart to rest, 
Tis lovely woman’s smile. 


Praise not the drunkard’s midnight cup, 
It hath no charms for me, 

It cannot bear my spirits up, 
Nor set the fiend free, 

Ab no! a sweeter halm has sway 
This lone heart to beguile, 

‘Tis that which smooths life rugged way, 
Dear woman’s cheering smile. 


—— 


“ DEAR IS THE BROW, WHERE TRES- 
SES ARE WAVING.” 


BY GEORGE RATHBONE, 


Dear is the brow where tresses are waving, 
Silky and soft of the chesnut hue, 
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Dear is the smile, like magic enslaving, 
But dearer the heart, that is open and true, 
Dear are thesallies of wit that flashes 
So keen from those orbs of the brightest 
blue, ) 
And the feeling that lurks in the jetty lashes, 
But dearer the heart that is open and true. 


Dear are those tints when the warm blood 
gushes, 
Suffuses the cheek with a crimson hue, 
Till the love fraught eye islit with blushes, 
But dearer the heart that is open and true. 
Dearer to me than the warrior’s laurel, 
Or the pomp ofa palace, enjoyed by a few, 
Is a kiss from those whitened lips of coral, 
And a throb from the heart that is open 
and true. 
Liverpool, Jan. 1, 1821. 
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Some ACCOUNT, &c. of ARISTIDE DE 
THOUARS, Naval Captain, who pe- 
rished in the destruction of LE TON- 
NANT, at the BATTLE of ABOUKIR. 

RISTIDE pr PETIT THOUARS 
was born in the chateau de Bou- 

moirs, near Saumur, in Anjou, Aug. 31, 

1760. His infancy was chiefly remarka- 

ble for an uncommon vivacity. From a 

private boarding school at La Fleche, he 

proceeded, at the age of 9, toenter the 
college of the same place, as a pupil of 
the military school; but the austere and 
methodical regimen, so different from 

that of the boarding school, seemed ill 

suited to his humour. 

Frequent punishments occurring for 
small faults, (the giddiness of youth 
that craved indulgence), at 13, Thouars 
meditated his escape, with two of his 
comrades. They had to cross a large 
sheet of water that separated the house 
from the park, and to scale very lofty 
walls that served as an outer fence. 
With much trouble they contrived to 
pass the canal, by means of a little boat, 
and to ascend the wall, by the help of 
an old statue of the Virgin fixed ina 
niche. But scarcely had they alighted, 
when they were overtaken, brought 
back and punished with severity. 

What chiefly stimulated Thouars to 
this bold feat was a volume of Robinson 
Crusoe, which he had met with and 
doated on. His fancy, afterwards, was 
ever at work, roving on voyages, navi- 
gation, savages, desert islands to be 
discovered, to people and to cultivate ; 
in fine, he panted to give up the Greek 
and Latin for adventures like those of 
the solitary Robinson. 

Thouars was meditating another and 





bolder project to reach a sea-port and to 
serve as cabin-boy in the first vessel he 
could find. But this attempt succeeded 
no better, though he made further way ; 
he was brought back and condemned to 
three months imprisonment. Ih pri- 
son, he was visited by M. Dolomieu, a 
commander of Malta, an officer in the 
carabineers, and since distinguished by 
his works on natural history. In pri- 
son it was that Thouars laid the plan of 
a romance, intitled Barbogaste le he- 
risse. His hero commences with run- 
ning away from college, enters on board 
ship as a cabin-boy, and from a sailor 
becomes a commander. He is engaged 
and victorious in many actions, but, at 
length, gets shipwrecked in unknown 
countries, and runs through adventures 
of every kind, love only excepted. 
Barbogaste had awe Be his 5th vo- 
lume, when the work was found upon 
him and taken to the principal. It was 
about to be condemned to the flames, 
when Dolomieu obtained leave to read 
it. Astonished at the fertility of in- 


‘vention which it discovered, he sent it to 


the uncle of Thouars, who resided in 
the castle of Saumur. Soon after, the 
term of. the captivity of Thouars was 
abridged. 

This detail of knowledge we would 
recommend to the perusal of the YOUNG, 
who have yet judgment sufficient, by 
forming comparisons, to make a proper 
use of it. Wedeem it our duty to allot 
a space to it, as the subject, even should 
it not claim attention from its intrin- 
sic merit, may be intitled to considera- 
tion, from the character of those whom, 
in many instances, it may suit. This 
is delivered as a particular oo 
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for general biography must ever afford 
satisfaction to a numerous class of 
readers. 

We shall proéeed to notice the pro- 
gress of Thouars, whose ripening facul- 
ties gradually won the confidence and 
affection of his tutors, and his subse- 
quent conduct contributed to establish 
it. About a year after his release, he 
proceeded to the military school of 
Paris; the certificate from his college, 
described him as * a youth of extreme 
vivacity, but much changed for the bet- 
ter; much seldomer in fault, with man- 
ners and a disposition that no longer 
gave trouble, full of wit and sprightli- 
ness, agreeable, and of an upright, sin- 
cere character.” 

At Paris, Thouars applied to what- 
ever his masters tasked him with, (who 
were very gentle in their treatment) 
but he was still the prey of an ardent 
imagination which he could not repress. 

The French navy being then in a 
reduced state, Thouars could not be 
made an aspirant, but his uncle pro- 
cured for him the place of gentleman 
cadet, in the infantry regiment of Poi- 
tou; he was afterwards made sub-lieu- 
tenant. Still indulging the hopes of 
a into the marine, he prosecuted 

lis mathematical studies with peculiar 
ardour, though without a master, ex- 
cluding himself from the society of his 
companious, and ail the amusements of 
his age. 

When Capt.Cook was setting’out on his 
third voyage, the head of Thouars turned 
giddy, (according to his own confes- 
sion) and with an officer of the regiment 
of Royal Champagne, who was equally 
keen for such an enterprize, he must 
needs request of the English navigator 
the situation of the lowest cabin-boy on 
board his vessel; but he found it, he 
says, as difficult to descend, on certain 
occasions, as to ascend, This project 
failed from the time protracted in for- 
malities, 

At length, Thouars was enabled to 
realize the object of his wishes. A war 
impending between France and En- 
gland, he wrote to M, de Sartines, to re- 
quest his translation into the corps of 
the marine; his uncle seconded his so- 
licitations, and Aristide soon after was 
ordered to repair to Rochefort, to un- 
deigo an examination. This he went 
through with success, though he had 
studied alone and without a master,— 
His nomination was dated Mareh 1, 
1778; he was then 17} years old. He 
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wrote afterwards :—“ I thought myse|i 
a marshal of France, when appointed 
a midshipman.” 

Soon after, being sent to Brest, he 7 
embarked on board Le Fendant, com. © 
manded by the Marquis de Vaudreuil, — 
but this vessel not being ready for sai). ~ 
ing, Thouars obtained leave to exchange © 
for a time, into La Gloire, commanded 
by M. du Couedic. On returning from | 
his cruize, he wrote to his uncle that 
they had taken two cutters—he paints 
his rage at not having been on board 
La Belle Poule, in her combat with the 
Arethusa, and evinces penetration in his 
remark that the English admiralty had 7 
found it necessary to re-touch Ad: Kep. 7 
pel’s relation of it. He adds, que je suis — 
heureur, &c.—How happy am [ to bein © 
the navy! Jevole a la gloire.—l fy 
to glory, &c. 

Entered again on board the Fendant, © 
he served under M. de Vaudreuil, in © 
theaction off Ushant, and at the taking 
of Senegal. From Senegal, he pro- © 
ceeded to America, under the same © 
commander, and was present in various 7 
actions in those seas, till the conclusion 
of a peace with England ; among others 
in that of the 12th of April, 1782. 

There is a letter of his, dated on © 
board the Amazone, Jnly 20, 1782, | 
which gives a brief notice of Curagoa: 

“ A town peopled with Jews and usurers, | 
standing on an arid desert spot; a 
country that avarice alone could render 
habitable, where the thirst of gold alone 
can be quenched, unless you dig in the 
sand for a briny, insalubrious water. | 
These were our ideas of Curagoa, and 
what hastened our departure from it.” 
He goes on to say:—* We shun Cha- 
rybdis to strike on Scylla. Porto Cabel- 
lo, our next rendezvous, furms an as- 
semblage of human miseries in 50 
wretched hovels. The country round 
has its occasional inhabitants in the fu- 
gitive Indians that have escaped the 
barbarity of their first conquerors.— 
The Spanish domination in the New 
World isan immense Colossus, near its 
downfall; its ruin threatens to crush 
the power that raised it, if not prevent- 
ed. Insurrections become more fre- 
quent than ever; that of Santa Fé, 
creates still so much uneasiness, that it 
is a crime even to speak of it. 

Porto Cabello is part of the kingdom 
of Caraceas, famous for its cocoa. The 
tree is of the shrub kind, and only at- 
tains its growth under the shade of very 
large trees that screen it from the heat. 
There 
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There are plantations of it under lofty 
forests that would make very agreeable 
yromenades, if we were not devoured 
yy mosquitos and other noxious insects, 
Lands that have not been cleared are 
impenetrable ; they remain the abode 
of the most ferocious wild beasts and 
the most venemous reptiles; the air. is 
peopled with a vast variety of birds of 
every size and plumage, and with 
parrots of ever description that can be 
conceived. Nature may be contem- 
yjlated here, in her primeval dress ; 
ere are treasures for the naturalist and 
botanist that, at present, are lost to 
mankind. Cabello is bristled round 
with forts and out-works. ‘To go to 
Caracca, by land, there are 50 leagues 
to traverse over the most precipitous 
mountains, but the traveller will be 
indemnified for his pains, on his arrival. 
Caracca isa beautiful town, seated in 
a plain open to the east winds which 
create a perpetual spring. All the fruits 
of Europe grow in abundance; ananas 
and peaches contend for superiority ; 
rosesand pinks profusely embellish the 
gorges or defiles of the Caraquoises ; 
the lilies shew a whiteness that the 
most impassioned lover could not com- 
pare with the complexion of his mis- 
tress :—In short, it is a terrestial para- 
dise, whose beauties appear more pre- 
minent, from the surrounding country 
being the wildest that can be. 

Our French voyagers speak liighly of 
the hospitality of the inhabitants, and 
of the eomplaisance of the female in- 
mates—such is the character of our 
French chevaliers. The quality of the 
soil, the different species of animals, 
the manners of the people, the pulp of 
flowers, pass unheeded ; their attention 
is wholly taken up with the ladies. 
Nothing is forgotten as to features, size, 


and gait. In arriving at Boston, no eulo-_ 


gies for the women, as being the first 
to throw off the chains of European 
luxury, to renounce tea, ribbands, lace, 
refined articles of dress; it was enough 
to be thinking of their fair fresh com- 
plexion, the carnation of their cheeks, 
&e. Novisits to Mr. Hancock; Mis- 
tress Temple and Miss Pauly, reigning 
toasts, are the favourite topics. 


Among numberless adventures, Thou- - 


ars passed over into England; in a 
letter to his sisters, dated Bristol, Aug. 
, 1787, he says: “ I am in the land of 
arrogance and liberty, in a country 
where the women do not exact all 
those attentions that we lavish on them 
on the other side the channel. I am 
Monruty Mag. No, 350. 
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surrounded here with wonders that an 
insatiable curiosity has led me in quest 
of. A kingdom in the highest culti- 
vation; chains borne, as in other 
countries, but they are well gilt; 
where hospitality prevails, but not true 
affability, where human nature is still 
aiming at perfection, but never can 
reach it. . 

*¢ Bristol is a fine city, the second in 
England; here are superb squares, 
noble buildings, and a magnificent 
bridge over a sorry arm of the sea, ar 
river, whose muddy waters are richl 
covered with hundreds of foreign an 
other shipping.” 

In a letter to his wacle dated London, 
Aug. 3, 1787, he writes thus: ¢ I nei- 
ther desire nor fear war, bat if my 
country will pay a worthy price for my 
blood, and my sisters may receive it, 
with what pleasure could I shed it! 
I. have been eight days in London— 
they appear like a dream —such, at 
death’s approach, will my whole life 
appear. Should I perish in the field of 
honour, whether its course has been 
useful or not, its close will make re- 
paration.’ 

These serious reflections are the ef- 
fect in the climate; every thing here 
has a sombrous air; fogs and smoke 
form a double veil about the city; 
scarcely from time to time does the 
sun pieree through to indicate his ex- 
istence.”’ ’ 

In a letter dated on board La Sar- 
dine, in the Levant, he writes to his 
sisters: “ I cannot entertabx you with 
the stormy surges of the Egean, in 
which we have just witnessed the de- 
struction of 600 Mussulmans.—Norido 
I think that antiquities will much 
amuse you—Last Sunday, we went to 
a ball, a Greek ball. Now you will 
recollect the dances of the Corybantes, 
or rather of the graces, interlaced with 
garlands of roses, passing under each 
others arms; fancy you see them softly 
approach Cupid asleep, secure him fast, 
laugh at his embarrassment, waking, 
restore him toliberty, pursuehim, with 
all the graces of elegance and agi- 
lity. Figure to yourselves, M. Pen- 

alo, our venerable consul, with a grey 
Sesind and peruke, an enormous pelisse 
and ademi pelisse,a doliman or Turk- 
ish dress made of a quilt, morocco boots 
of 3bells, dancing withthe young for 
his health, and a gentle perspiration— 
item, an old Greek, with a vitchoura 
that reached down to his heels, The 
pretty women as heavily attired as the 
G men, 
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men, laced velvet robes covering 80 
many petticoats and drawers behind, 
as made them look like the base of the 
pyramids at Grand Cairo; their head- 
dress in the tiara form; the dance was 
the Romela. He who led.it was in 
sky-blue, @ la Frangaise, with a cotton 
bonnet that shewed a want of soap in 
the island; his handkerchief stuffed 
with snuff, served for his garland of 
flowers; in his capers he snapped his 
fingers with an agreeable air. The 
chamber was small, the orchestra not 
very numerous but loud enough; a 
crowd of spectators not dancing but 
enjoying the same benefits of perspira- 
tion as M. Pengalo. The consul’s 
nephew had mustachios six times larger 
than mine; he was booted and dressed 
in a green faquine which he had in the 
Russian service &e. &e.* 

There is a letter to his uncle, dated 
in the Sea of Marmora: “ You must 
have seen plans of Constantinople, but 
will they develope the beauty of this 
port? It is really the most magni- 
ficent and ee: oe in the world ; 
15 and 20 fathoms water; quays which 
nature alone has been at the charge of, 
so that art can make little improve- 
ment. 

‘“* Here seems to be a combination of 
advantages that might inspire the 
possessors of this superb local with 
a relish for commerce and the marine. 
How came it that the successors of 
Constantine, embroiled in theological 
quarrels, imbued with Roman pre- 
judices against trade, paid no at- 
tention to it? — that the Osmanlis 
who rule over so many coasts and 
islands, should neglect the resources 
of a puissant marine ?—Nothing can 
be more contemptible than the fleet of 
the Crescent. 

* The mad Turks have strangled the 
captain Abeo—who alone was capable 
of effecting salutary reforms ; they have 
drowned his wife, who called heaven 
and earth to testify the innocence 
of her husband, and denounced ana- 
themas on his murderers. They would 
not suffer Truguet, commander of the 
larleton, their teacher in tactics, to 
embark with them, and prevent the 
faults they committed at the attack of 
Kinburn, 

* We have with us an officer of ar- 
tillery who is to take charge of cight 
ev that our ambassador has 
aaee re his guard. This officer 

y employed by them, in 
ast war: he has very lately been 
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instructing 1500 artillery-men tha 
have set out for the armies. They shew 
high respect for his abilities, and 
esteem his personal character, but do 
not seem to relish his coming among 7 
them, to give them lessons as pupils, 
Others have observed before me, that ~ 
their obstinacy and restive character © 
render fruitless all attempts to dispel 
their ignorance and improve their in- | 
telligence. 

“ The people here nevertheless are 
not wholly destitute of energy, patri- © 
otism and valour; they are a com — 
pound of Arabians, Parthians, Scy- 
thians and Samaritans; there is yet 
vigour in the system, and it will re- | 
quire some time ere it be completely ~ 
degenerated. i 

«+ The Porte has lately had good su. 7] 
cess against the Imperialists; all the talk 7 
here is about heads and sacks full of H 
ears. I will not say there is exagge- ~ 
ration in the Turkish recitals, but this 
I dare aver, that they evince unbounded © 
confidence against these new enemies, © 
and they have procured double the — 
number of soldiers they had at first, 7 
They do not look for equal success 7 
against the Russians, whose manner of | 
making war and treating their pre 7 
soners dues not, they say, suit them.” 7 

The following letter composed in ~ 
1788 (addressed to his brother, an officer 
of engineers) details, with plaimness, | 
an interesting occurrence. * M. Fauvel, 
the painter of M. de Choiseul, 1s a man 
exactly fitted for the respectable curl- | 
osity of our ambassador. Last year, © 
he passed a length of time, suspended — 
on the cornices of the temple of © 
Minerva at Athens, taking moulds of 
the bas-reliefs, which he afterwards 
had cast in plaster, with all the fidelity 
possible.”” 

At the close of his naval campaign, 
in 1788, this well informed and ex- 
perienced officer returned into Anjou, 
to an indivisible estate which he 
had in common with his brothers 
and sisters. It consisted of an island 
in the river Loire, and a farm situat 
in the valley of Anjou. Here, witha 
small canoe which he constructed, six 
feet long, and one and a half broad, 
he explored the small rivers of the 
province to their sources ; it had wheels 
to render it moveable by land. This 
was the idea of a more perfect model 
which he had in contemplation, for 
use in certain maritime circumstances. 

Though afflicted with a slow fever; 
Aristide was inflamed’ with an ardent 
zea 
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zeal to trace the events, &c. relative 
to the unfortunate Peyrouse and his 
companions. He wrote to the minister 
to have the command of an Aviso, for 
this purpose, but receiving no answer, 
he formed the project ofa private equip- 
ment. His brother, an officer in the 
regiment de la Couronne, agreed to share 
with him the expences and perils of 
the expedition. 

Louis XVI. felt interested in the 
success of this enterprise: to facilitate 
the suecess of the two brothers, he 
ordered two years alvauce to be paid 
them and their brother officers, and 
that for two years they should be 
deemed in actual service. He granted 
two audiences to Aristide, conversed 
with him on the course he should take, 
and requested of the brothers to bring 
him an herbary for himself. 

The national assembly, Dec. 22d, 
1791, passed a decree in favour of the 
intended voyage, and ordered from the 
public treasury, the sum of 10,000 
francs to be paid to M. Dupetit Thouars. 

The brothers repaired to Brest, and 
agreed, in case of separation, to rejoin 
or rendezvous in the Isle of France.— 
In his voyage, Aristide finds two Portu- 
guese sailors abandoned on Salt Island ; 
they were naked, worn down with 
fatigue, and ready to perish of hunger. 
He takes them on board, and lands 
them on the principal of the Cape de 
Verd islands. A famine was desolating 
the island; Aristide divides his pro- 
visions with the inhabitants, and re- 
ceives their benedictions, with those of 
their bishop, on his re-embarking. 

Being obliged to touch at St. Jago, 
for water, his crew caught an infectious 
disorder that carried off one third; 
to seek remedies, he put in at Fer- 
nando, but though provided with all 
the requisite papers,-the whole crew, 
including the captain (Aristide, a 
Knight of St. Louis) his officers, with 
the volunteers and sailors,were arrested, 
and the command of the vessel given 
to an inexperienced youth. On the 
passage to France, it was wrecked on 
the coast of Fernambuco, and the effects 
on board pillaged by the inhabitants. 
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Aristide finding remonstrances un- 


availing to have his papers renewed, 
sells the vessel, pays the officers and 
crew, and proceeds ta North America, 
with four of his companions, in hopes 
of realizing the project of some north- 
ern discoveries. This was on the 20th 
of August, 1793. 

For three years, he was a_ resident 
in the United States, alternately a 
husbandman and a traveller (once he 
penetrated to the falls of Niagara) and 
always a faithful delineator of men 
and manners. 

A new order of things appearin 
probable in France, Aristide returnec 
to his country, and was reinstated in the 
navy, as his natural element. At 
Toulon he embarked on board the 
Tonnant, in the expedition to Egypt, 
and had therein an old companion, M. 
Dolomieu, who, as a naturalist, was to 
visit the curiosities of Egypt. 

After the easy conquest of Malta, 
the squadron sailed for Alexandria, 
and anchored in the road of Aboukir. 
In vain Admiral Brueys and Thouars 
protested against this position. Bona- 
parte, seconded by many of the officers, 
preferred it. Aristide was adored by 
his men, and prepared for a gallant 
defence. He fought on for 24 hours, 
till his death, with a ship disabled and 
not sufficiently manned. The English 
captains, in admiration of his valour, 
called to him with their speaking 
trumpets: ‘ Surrender, brave Dupetit 
Thouars,’ but in his dying moments, 
he exhorted his crew not to yield, and 
they fought 12 hours longer, after 
having lost their worthy captain. 

This just, generous and courageous 
man, in whom a happy assemblage of 
qualities combined to forma good and 
great sea officer, had not reached his 
40th year. Had his life been lengthened, 
he would have rivalled the most re- 
spectable names in the French navy. 
Blended with his heroic virtues, were 
all the social affections, public and 
private, which endear a man to society, 
and render him a shining ornament tc 
festive and domestic parties. 
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Letter from saMEs V1. of Scotland, to LORD 
BURLEIGH. 

| | penny trustie and wellbelovit, we greit 

you heartlie weill. The stranger 

Jhone Pauli, bearer heirof, being recom- 


mend it to our deerest bedfellow, we have 
upon his earnest suit granted our letter of 
recomendation to our deerest suster the 
queene your maistresse, who we desyre 


to be sa effectuall to him as the fruiet ~~. 
© 
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of may appear to thee what addresse he 
her used. We will thairfor earnestlie re- 
quest you to use the said Jhone sa favor- 
ablie as the said Jhone may find this our 
réqueist to desarve sumquhat at your 
handis. And thus, not dowting of your 
cuid and constant affection, towards whom 
willinglie we mynde to requyt quhou an 
occasion may &erve. We comitt you to 
the eterncll. At our pallace of Halyrud- 

hous, the sevent day of Januare, 1590. 

Your very guid Freind, 
James R. 

To our Right trustie and weillbelovit, 

The Lord Treasurer of Engiand, 


OxFoRD and CAMBRIDGE. 

Sir John Harrington, in his Brief view of 
the Church, says, * Before His Majesty’s 
coming to Oxford, I was in Oxford Li- 
brary, and some of good quality of both 
the universities ! and one of their chief 
doctors said merrily toa Cambridge man, 
That Oxford had formerly a good library, 
till such time, said he, as a Cambri@re 
man became our chancellor, and so can- 
celled, and catalogued, and scattered our 
hooks, as from that time to this, we could 
never recover them. The other strait re- 
plied, Then youare even with us, for one 
of your Oxford men hath sealed so many 
good deeds of our good Bishopricke in 
Cambridgeshire, that till they be can- 
celled, it will never be as good as they 
should be.” Cole, xiii. 175. 


PRIESTS the FIRST PHYSICIANS. 

In the remotest ages the Egyptians had 
no other physicians than their priests, 
This custom likewise obtained amongst 
the Syrians and Hebrews. Asa first used 
the assistance of proper physicians, and 
was reproved for it. 2 Chron, xvi. 12, 
The same custom prevailed in India, and 
all over the East. The antient Tartars 
and Mongouls had no other physicians 
than their priests; and we find it so at 
present among all the savage nations of 
Siberia, and even in America. 

Account of the nations of the Russian 

Empire. Cole, rol, xiii. 66. 


RELICK Of ST. GEORGE. 

In 1504 the Cardinal of Rouen sent asa 
present to King Henry 7. theright leg ofthe 
Martyr St. George, by an Abbot of the 
order of Augustine, near Meaux his chap- 
lain: this relick was ‘solemnly received 
at the Palace of Greenwich, by the Choir 
of the Royal Chapel there, with the 
Bishop of Lichfield, attended by many of 
the Knights of the Garter, and carried in 
procession to the King’s Chapel, where the 
King received it, and offered it upon the 
altar, the Bp. of Lichfield singing mass 
upon the occasion. 

Ashmole’s Hist. of the Garter, 1662. 


Cole, xiii. 105, 
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A Schedule of the DuKR of BuCKINGHAM’s 
| Debts. 


Debts, principal. Interest, 
Sir Ed. Ayscough, and Mr. 


John Norris 15,000 1350 
To the Lord Rockingham 4000 

Sir Richard Chiverton 300% 540 

Wm. Meggs 3000 

Mr. Wm. Legg, Mrs. Wash- 


ington 6000 720 
the Duke of Albemarle 30,000 3900 
Mr. James and John Clithero 4000 360 


Sir Robert Sawyer 5000 = 600 
Theodore Hech 1000 =: 120 
Thomas Cole 2500 300 
Jonah Moone 3000 =. 270 
Lady Sheffield 9500 185 
Mr. Johnson and Brighthurst 3750 337 
Mr. Wise and Mr. Avery 500 3945 
Mr. Waterson and Mause 5500 330 
Col, Titus 11,590 1390 
Mr. Brankerand his Lady 5000 

Nicholas Vanance 800 


To several other persons by ? 10,000 
specialties and contracts § —-—— 
Total Principal 123,140 

Total of the Interest 9097 


Rental of His Grace the puke of Buck- 
INGHAM, I66S. 


Blechly, Eaton, S. 


Stri Thi 
Co. Bucks. tr itford, W had 


don, Winsiow 1507 8 | 
Bidlesden 650 4 0 
Helmsley cum Mem- 
» bris 5150 4 4 
Co. y ork. Newby 120 0 0 
Kich Deighton 235 3 11 
Co. Leicester. Dalby & Brough- 
ton 1510 0 0 
Shepeshead, Gar- 
' rowden and 
Co. Lincoln. Wragby 1725 1 8 
Affington 652 & 4 
Burley, Egleton, 
Greatham 1789 ll 1 
Co. a Fo- 
rest 652 10 8 
Hambleston 1280 4 0 
Oklisham 473 8 1 
Tallington 216 4 4 
Co.Middlesex. 2 York House, & 
Tenements in 
the Strand 1359 10 9 
Co. Hertford. HatfieldChace 1228 0 0 
In Ireland. Villiers in Ireland, 
so called 600 0 O 
Creation Money 103 6 8 
Prizage of Wine 2113 4 
Total 19,306 18 2 





N. B. Ann. 1664, The Rental was more by 
736 10 5}. For Blechly Eaton, S. Strat- 
ford and Winslow were then 1716 18 2. 
And Bitlesden was 708 4 1. So that 
the Bucks Estates were sunk in their value 
near 2401. per Ann, Cole, volax. 
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Letter from JAMES VI. of Scotland, to MR, 

nowks, the English Ambassador there. 

Right trustie and weilbelovit, We greit 
you heartlie weil. ‘The pitieful comp'aint 
maid to webe Thomas Pairman, of his mi- 
serable estait and condition, being partlie 
xyled and fugitive frome hisnative countrey 
and not able to abyd our dairest suster, 
the quene your maistresse, her lawis for 
auc slaughter comitted by him; howbeit, 
not of his awin motion, or of precogitat 
malice, but ensewing of accident upon ane 
suddaine conflict, has moved we to re- 
qeist you very earnestlic, having weill con- 
sidered the verrie trewth of that matter, 
sa far as we cowd learne, to employ 
your haill credit, moyen and frendes, that 
by your and thair mediatious, the said 
Thomas may find mercie and grace at our 
said dairest suster’s handis. And as he 
hath alreaddie satisfied the purtie cfiendit 
by the said slaughter, sa it wald please 
her extend her gracious favor towards 
him, in receaving him her peaceable sub- 
ject. This we requyre earnestiie of you, 
as we are fullie assured ye will not frus- 
trat our expectation. We comit you to 
the protectiown of the Eternel. At our 
pallace of Halyrudhous, the 25 day of 

Januare, 1590. Your guid Friend, 

JAMES R. 

* Toour Right trustie and weill belovit 
maister, Robert Bowes, Ambassador 
for our dearest Suster, the Quene of 
England.” Lansdown MSS. 66. 

JUSTICIARY of ENGLAND. 

The Bishop of Constance, Goisfride or 
Geoffrey, was Justiciary of England in 
1072, and was ofa very noble Norman 
extraction, and more skilful in Arms than 
Divinity, knowing better to train up sol- 
diers than instruct his clergy; was an 
eminent commander in that signal battle 
near Hastings in Sussex, wherein Duke 
Wm. of Normandy became conqueror, and 
consequently King of England; for which 
great service, he had no less than 28 
Lordships given him by that King. He 
was also in divers other battles- against 
the Danes and English, and by subduing 
his enemies, obtained vast possessions; 
but being in rebellion against William II. 
in 1092, had his lands taken away from 
him. The Heir to this Bishop was his 
nephew, Robert de Mowbray, who after- 
Wards professed himself a monk, and died 
1106, 7 Henry I. ing the Abbey of St. 
Albans, Cole, vol. 20. 
DR. GILBERT BURNET, Bishop of Salis- 

bury, to ARCHBISHOP TENISON. 

May it please your Grace,—1 hope your 

Grace looks on this letter as the super- 

— our commission, and that accord- 

rh Ager will carry it to the King, and 

the r itup, for I am sure this destroys 
effect of it. I wish your Grace had 
ground upon the first 

t is teo late to struggle 


maintained your 
allack, but now j 


MSS. from the British Museum. 
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if this person is not quite laid aside, and 
an effectual stop put to all things of the 
kind forthe future. Weare under much 
obloquy already, and I am sure we will 
become justly so, if we are only toscreen 
the recommendations of a lewd court.— 
Howsoever, for my own part, I beg leave to 
be left out, if your grace thinks fit to con- 
tinue the commission on such terms, I 
thought to have writ to your Grace upon 
other subjects, but I will mix nothing with 
this, that I may leave your Grace at full 
freedom to shew it, or to make what use of 
it you please, 
Tam with all duty and respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace’s most humble and most 
obedient servant, G1. SARUM 
Salisbury, 25 May. Bibl. Birch, 4192, 
A CoPPIE of a BuLL given by the Hollie 
Father the pork, whereby men are per- 

miited to have to wyres jor the multi- 

plienge of the Romysh Church, or hollie 

catholiques,as followeth. Translated 

out of Latin into French, and so into 

English, Dated the 8th day of October, 

A° 1582. 

Gregorie by Gode’s permission, Pope 
and Bishop of Rome, servant of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to our well-beloved and most 
christian sonne King of France, salutacion 
and apostolyke blessinge, and generallie 
to all other Christian Princes our favorers, 

As by ourauthoritie and power with the 
goode and faithful councel of our most 
deare and welbeloved councellors of the 
hollie apostolyke church, my Lords the 
most Reverend Cardinals, Archbishopes, 
Bishopps, Abbots, and auditors of autho- 
ritie on our councel at Rome. After hav- 
ing seene with deliberacion the pittifal 
mone then to manifest, desolacion, and ap- 
parent ruine, as well of cruell wares, 
whereof have ensued sackinge of churches, 
with cruell marterdome of infinite num- 
ber of good christians and Romane catho- 
lickes that have been devoured by a sort 
of Turkish Hugenots and most unbelievy- 
inge protestants, as namelie,— in the most 
populous cittie of Paris, Lion, Roan, Or- 
leans, Towlose, and Rocheli, with others, 
by which meanes the good peopell of the 
catholicke’s belief are almost ruined, de- 
stroyed, and dryven awaye, and by an in- 
finite number of helleoundes, called pro- 
testants, that swarme in these daies like 
bees, and by their murthers and cruelties 
have brought our good children and chris- 
tians into an almost utter desolation, as it- 
hath evidently, by good demonstration 
unto us appeared, that in the foresaid 
kingdome of Fraunce, there should be at 
this present c. and xx. thousand evi- 

dences, without anie mencion made of 
those in the low countries, which is cause 
that we, by the ripe and good deliberation 
of our foresaid councell, by our absolute” 

; power 
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power and special grace, and in consider- 
acion of the wives aforesaid, and to the 
end the world may be replenished with 
catholikes, that may hereafter oppose 
themselves, and make resistance against 
these Turkish infidells, Hugonots, and 
therefore have ordeyned, and doe ordeyne 
and by these presents, that all men, of 
what condicion soever they be, except men 
of the Church only, shall, uppon pain of 
excommunicacion, take and marry two 
honest women, and those suchas may be apt 
to conceve and heare children, for and to 
the end to multiplie the world againe with 
catholikes, which are so sore decayed, and 
moreover, we do ordeyne that this dispen- 
sacion shall continue for the space of one 
hundred yeres, if in case by our succes- 
sor’s fathers and Bishops of Rome, the 
same tyme be not abridged. And we co- 
mand that these our ordinances, without 
dissimulacion, be observed of all men that 
are good xtians and catholikes, that is 
everie man to marry two wyves, as is 
aforesaid, upon pain of excommunicacion, 
and to incur our malediction and curse ; 
exempting all those men which ar anie 
maner of way insufficient, such shall be 
dispensed withal, after they have been vi- 
sited and their impediments dewly sertified 
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by good proofs. Furthermore we will or- 
deyne and comand, that if anie of these 
wyves cannot agree together, the hus- 
band shall put her away that is most 
troublesome, only giving her her apparel, 
and nothing els; and we do permit, by 
the authoritie aforesaid, that the same man 
may take another, such as he shall lyke, 
and for the better advancement of our 
decree and determinacion, we do authorise 
all Bishopes, spiritual commisioners, and 
curates, of all parishes of France and Low 
Countries, to the end that all thinges may 
be ordered in peace, amatie, and mutuale 
agreement, and do therefore straightly 
chardge and'comande all our archbishopes, 
bishopes, officials, curates, and vicars, that 
they do publishe and deliver in all parishes 
as well as churches and chappelles in the 
townes and cities in the aforesaid realme 
of Fraunce and Low Countries, the afore- 
said graces and ordinances by us or- 
deyned, denouncing all therein excommu- 
nicated, not to be absolved but by our 
successours, Popes and Bishops of Rome, 
for so is our good-will and pleasure, 
Geven in our Great Church of St. Peter 
at Rome, the 8th of October, and of our 
Popedom the 8th yere. 
Cole, 46, 338. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 
N taking the chair, on Thursday, 
Dec. 7, the President, Str H. 
Davy, proceeded in a short discourse, 
to point out the objects of the Royal 
Society in particular, and its re- 
lation to various other scientific in- 
stitutions, assembled for the purpose 
of pursuing individual branches of in- 
quiry. He then adverted to the present 
state of the Sciences, and to the im- 
portant part taken by the Fellows of 
the Royal Society in their improve- 
ment and extension ; and enumerated 
the different subjects of natural know- 
ledge that stood most in need of accu- 
rate research, in nearly the following 
terms; 

In pure mathematics. though their 
nature, as a work of intellectual com- 
bination, framed by the highest efforts 
of human intelligence, renders them 
incapable of receiving aids from the 
observation of external phenomena, or 
the invention of new instruments ; yet 
they are, at this moment, abundant in 
the promise of new applications: and 
many of the departments of philoso- 
phical inquiry which appeared for- 
merly to have no relation to quantity, 


as I shall 









more particularly mention hereafter, 
are now brought under the dominion 
of that sublime science, which is, as it 
were, the animating principle of all 
the other sciences. 

When the boundary of the Solar 
System was, as it, were, enlarged by 
the discovery of the Georgium Sidus, 
and the remote parts of space accu- 
rately examined by more powerful in- 
struments than had ever before been 
constructed, there seemed little pro- 
bability that new planetary bodies 
should be discovered nearer to our earth 
than any of those already known; yet 
this supposition, like most others, in 
which our limited conceptions are ap- 
plied to nature, has been found erro- 
neous. The discoveries of Piazzi, and 
those astronomers who have followed 
him, by proving the existence of Ceres, 
Pallas, Vesta, and Juno, bodies smaller 
than satellites, but, having the motions 
of primary planets, have opened to us 
new views of the arrangements of the 
Solar System. Astronomy is the most 
autient and the nearest approaching to 
perfection of the sciences; yet, relating 
to the immensity of the universe, how 
unbounded are the objects of inquiry it 
presents, and amongst them, how many 


grand 
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grand subjects of investigation; such 
for instance, as the nature of the sys- 
tems of the fixed stars, their changes, 
the relations of cometary bodies to the 
sun, and the motions of those meteors, 
which in passing through our atmo- 
sphere, throw down showers of stones : 
for. it cannot be doubted, that these 
bodies belong to the heavens, and that 
they are not fortuitous or atmospheric 
formations; and in a system, which is 
all harmony, they must be governed by 
fixed laws, and intended for definite 
purposes. ; : 

The grand question of universal 
gravitation, and its connexion with the 
figure of the earth, has been long 
solved ; but the mechanical refinements 
of one of our Fellows have afforded 
means of estimating with more perfect 
exactness the force of gravity ;—and 
that pendulum which is so well fitted 
asa standard of measure, may be ad- 
mirably applied to acquaint us with the 
physical constitution of the surface of 
the earth. I trust we shall have some 
interesting new experiments on this 
subject. Our brethren of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, who 
have laboured with so much zeal and 
activity towards the measurement of a 
great are of the meridian in Fiance and 
Spain, are, I know, extremely desirous 
their measures should be connected 
with those carried-on by the command 
of the Board of Ordnance in Britain; 
that the work should be completed by 
the philosophers of both countries. 
Should this be done, there will be 
established, on the highest authority, 
an admeasurement of nearly twenty 
degrees, or 1-18th of the whole cir- 
cumference of the earth, from the Shet- 
land Islands to Formentera, which will 
be a great record for posterity, and an 
honour for our own times.- —- - 

I cannot pass over the subject of th 
figure of the earth, continued Sir Hum- 
phrey, without referring to the late 
voyage to the Arctic Regions, which 
has shewn that there is an accessible sea 
to the west of Baffin’s Bay, presentin 
hopes of greater discoveries, and which 
has terminated in a way equally honour- 
able to those by whom the expedition 
Was planned, and to the brave, enter- 
prising, and scientific navigators by 
whom it was executed. Such expedi- 
— are worthy the greatest maritime 

ation of the world; shewing, that her 
resources are not merely employed for 
faining power or empire, but likewise, 


for what men of science must consider 
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as nobler pur poses, in attempting disco- 
veries which have the common benefit 
of mankind for their object, and the 
extension of the boundaries of science. 

In the theory of light and vision, 
the discoveries of Huygens, Newton, 
and Wollaston, have been followed by 
those of Malus; and the new phno- 
mena of polarization, which we owe 
to the genius of that excellent and 
much-to-be-lamented philosopher, are 
eonstantly leading to new discoveries : 
and notwithstanding the inrportant la- 
bours of Arago, Biot, Brewster, and 
Herschel, the inquiry is not yet ex- 
hausted; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that these beautiful results will 
lead to a more profound knowledge 
than has hitherto been obtained con- 
cerning the intimate constifution of 
bodies, and establish a new connexion 
between mechanical and chemical phi- 
losophy. 

The subject of heat, so nearly allied 
to that of light, has lately afforded a. 
rich harvest of discovery, yet it is fertile 
in unexplored phenomena. The ques- 
tion of the materiality of heat will 
probably be solved at the same time as 
that of the undulatory hypothesis of 
light, should the human mind ever be 
capable of understanding the causes 
of these mysterious phenomena, The 
applications of the doctrines of heat 
to the atomie or corpuscular phi- 
losophy of chemistry, abound in new 
views ; and probably at no very distant 

riod these views will attain a precise 
mathematical form. There are many 
remarkable circumstances which seem 
to point to some general law on the 
subject. First,—the apparent equable 
motion of radiant matter, or light and 
heat, through space :—2. The equable 
expansion of all elastic fluids by equal 
increments of temperature: —3. The 
contraction or expansion of gases by 
chemical changes, in some direct ratio 
to their original volume¢ for instance, 
} or 4:—4. The circumstance that the 
elementary particles of all bodies ap- 
pear to possess the same quantity of 
heat. 

In electricity the wonderful instru- 
ment of Volta has done more for the 
obscure parts of physic and chemistry, 
than the microscope ever effected for 
natural history, or even the telescope 
for astronomy. After presenting to us 
the most extraordinary and unexpected 
results in chemical analysis, it is now 
throwing a new light upon magnetism : 

Magnos accinctus ip usus, But 
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But upon this question I shall enter no 
farther, as it has been discussed in the 
discourse given in the award of the 
Copleian medal to M. Oersted, by my 
predecessor in office, with all his pecu- 
liar sagacity and happy talent of illus- 
tration. ; 

To point out all the objects worthy 
of inquiry in chemistry, would occupy 
the time appropriated to many sittmgs 
ef the Society. 1 cannot, however, 
avoid mentioning amongst luportant 
desiderata, the knowledge of the nature 
of the combinations of that principle 
existing in fluor or Derbyshire spar, 
and which has not yet been obtained 
pure; the relations of that extraordi- 
nary fact, the metallization of ainmo- 
nia: and the connexion between me- 
chanical and chemical plenomena in 
the action of voltaic electricity. 1 
must congratulate the Society on the 
rapid advances made in the theory of 
definite proportions, since it was first 
advanced ina distinet form by the in- 
genuityof Mr, Dalton. 1 congratulate 
the Society on its progress, and on the 
promise it affords of solving the re- 
condite changes owing to the motions of 
the particles of matter, by laws de- 
pending upon their weight, number, 
and figure, and which will be probably 
found as simple in their origin, and as 
harmonious in their relations, as those 
which direct the motions of the hea- 
wenly bodies, and produce the beauty 
and order of the universe. 

The crystallizations or regular forms 
of inorganic matter are intimately con- 
nected with definite proportions, and 
dlepend upon the motion of the com- 
binations of the elementary particles : 
and both the laws of electrical polarity, 
and of the polarization of light, seem 
related to these phanomena. As to the 
origin of the primary arrangements of 
the crystalline matter of the globe, 
various hypotheses have been applied, 
and the question is still agitated, and 
is perhaps above the present staie of 
our knowledge ; but there are two prin- 
eipal facts which present analogies on 
the subject : One, that the foym of the 
earth is that which would result. sup- 
posing it to have been originally ‘uid : 
and the other, that in lavas, masses 
decidedly of igneous origin, crystalline 
substances similar to those belonging 
to the primary rocks, are found in 
abundance. 

in following the sensible phenomena 
of nature from the motions of the great 


_ p tuasses of the heavenly bodies, which 
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first impress the senses and affect tlie 
imagination, to the changes individually 
imperceptible, which produce the phe. 
nomena of crystallization, there is a 
regular gradation, and a series con. 
formable to analogy; and, where erys. 
tallization ends, another series, that of 
animated nature, begins, governed by a 
distinct set of laws, but obedient toa 
principle, the properties of which, in. 
dependent of matter, can never be 
submitted to human observation. The 
functions and operations of organized 
beings, however, offer an infinite variety 
of beautiful and important objects of 
investigation. For instance, in those 
refined clremical processes, by which 
the death and decay of one species 
afford nourishment for another and 
higher orders; by which the water 
and inert matter of the soil and the 
atmosphere are converted info deli- 
cately organized structures, filled with 
life and beauty. 

In vegetable physiology, how many 
phenomena still remain for investi- 
gation; the motion of the sap, the 
functions of the leaves, for instance, 
and the nature of the organs of assi- 
inilation. 

In animal physiology the subjects 
are still more varied, more obscure, 
and of a higher character. May we 
not hope that those philosophers of the 
schools of Grew and of Hunter, who 
have already done so much for us, will 
not cease their efforts for the improve- 
ment of those branches of science, which 
are not merely important in their phi- 
losophieal relations, but of great uti- 
lity, the one to agriculture, and the 
other to medicine, — 

The President concinded by ex- 
pressing his confidence, that the Fellows 
of the Royal Society, in all their future 
researches, would be guided by that 
spirit of philosophy, awakened by our 
great masters, Bacon and Newton; 
that sober and cautious method of in- 
ductive reasoning, which is the germ 
of truth, and of permanency in all the 
sciences, I trust, he said, that those 
amongst us who are so fortunate as to 


kindle the light of new discoveries, 


will use them not for the purpose of 
dazzling the organs of our intellectual 
vision, but rather to enlighten us, by 
shewing objects in their true forms and 
colours. 

That our philosophers will attach no 
Importance to hypotheses, except as 
leading to the research after facts, so 
as to be able to discard or adopt them 
at 
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leasure; treating them rather as 
oul of the scaffolding of the building 
of science, than as belonging either to 
its foundations, materials, or orna- 
ments :—That they will look, where it 
be possible, to practical applications in 
science; not, however, forgetting the 
dignity of their pursuit, the noblest 
end of which is to exalt the powers of 
the human mind, and to increase the 
sphere of intellectual enjoyment by 
enlarging our views of nature, and of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
the Author of nature. 





WERNERIAN SOCIETY 0f EDINBURGH. 

Notice of the Progress of the Arctic 
Land Expedition under the command 
of Lieutenant FRANKLIN. In a 
Letter to Professor JAMESON.* 
After leaving York Fort, the expe- 


dition ascended Hayes, Steel, and Hill. 


Rivers, which, with a series of small 
lakes, and their connecting streams, 
form one continued line of water com- 
munication to the Painted Stone. Over 
the low rock, which has obtained this 
name, the boats were launched into a 
rivulet named the Echemainis, which 
we descended till its junction with a 
branch of Nelson River. Proceeding 
up this branch, and passing through 
Play-green and Winnepeg lakes, they 
entered the Saskatchewan, and navi- 
gated it as far as Cumberland House, 
the wintering station of the expedition. 
York Fort is situated on a point 
of alluvial land which separates the 
mouths of Hayes and Nelson Rivers. 
Throughout the whole length of Hayes 
River, the country has an uniform low, 
flat, swampy appearance. The soil con- 
sists of decayed moss, immediately 
under which there is a thick bed of 
tenacious bluish clay, containing im- 
bedded rolled stones. The stream 
continually encroaching upon some 
points, and depositing its spoils in 
others, renders its banks alternately 
steep and shelving; but in general, 
the bed of the river is scooped out in 
this clay to the depth of thirty or fort 
feet. The plain sa is covered wit 
stunted larches, poplars, alders, and 
Willows. Hayes River is formed b 
the junction of the Shammattwa nt 
Steel Rivers; and the latter branch is 
in like manner produced by the union 
of Fox and Hill Rivers. During the 
ascent of Steel River, the banks gra- 
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dually increase in height; and tn the 
lower part of Hill River, they exceed 
300 feet. These high clayey banks are 
broken into conical hills by the deep 
ravines which open into the river. The 
travellers had no opportunity of judg- 
ing of the nature of the interior; but 
wherever the current had worn away 
the hank, the section exhibited only 
the clay above mentioned. 

About 90 miles from the sea-shore, 
a ridge of primitive rocks presented 
itself, crossing the bed of the river, 
and producing a fall termed the Rocky 
Passage. Above this spot, the banks 
of the Hill River gradually decrease 
in height, the channel continuing uni- 
formly rocky, and at length the super- 
incumbent clay entirely disappears, 
leaving the rocks on the borders of the 
stream either quite naked, or partiall 
tovered with soil, aud clothed wit 
trees. Light or nine miles above the 
rock-portage, there is a small range of 
conical hills, the most remarkable of 
which is termed the Hill, and gives the 
name to the river. It is from 500 to 
600 feet high. Above this hill, the 
shores were low and rocky, but the 
woods concealed the interior from our 
view. The rocks seem to be primitive ; 
and the flatness of the country was as- 
cribed to the abundance of the water, 
which, filling the valleys, generally so 
deep in this formation, leaves the sum- 
mits of the ridges alone uncovered. 
Thirty-five lakes are visible from the 
top of the Hill. No material variety 
in the appearance of the land was ob- 
served before they arrived at -the 
Painted Stone; and even after crossing 
into Nelson River, the same species of 
rock was seen exposed. 

At the entrance of Lake Winnipeg, 
an alluvial stratum again covers the 
rocks to an unknown depth. It differs 
a little from the clay through which 
Hayes River runs, in being of a white 
colour, and probably in containing acon- 
siderable portion of calcareous matter. 
Calcareous rocks make their appearance 
in great abundance on the western side 
of Lake Winnipeg, the whole country 
for at least 300 miles along the course 
of the Suskatchewan appearing to be 
composed solely of them. There is a 
fine section of them at the Grand Rapid, 
near the mouth of the river. At this 
place, the stream forces its way through 
a chasm about 60 feet deep, the rocks 
on each side being disposed in thin 
strata, dipping to the northward at an 
angle of 10°. The _ yield — 
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to the conjoined actions of the water 
and the atmosphere, and fall into the 
river in large cubical fragments, which 
soon separate in the direction of 
the strata, intolayers. The prevailing 
colour of the stone is cream-yellow ; 
and it appears to contain a considerable 
portion of clay, as it adheres to the 
tonguewhen broken. It burns into a 
very white lime, but it requires to 
be a long time exposed to the action of 
the fire. We could not find any other 
rock assuciated with this limestone, 
nor could we discover any organic re- 
mains in the rocks in their native 
situation; but some small fragments 
lying loose amongst the soil, contained 
shells. The banks of the Saskatche- 
wan, for the distance above mentioned, 
are low and swampy, but in many 
places the limestone shews itself above 
the surface. It exhibits a surprising 
uniformity of appearance. 

During the winter, an excursion was 
made to Beaver Lake, about 40 miles 
to the northward, and the rocks were 
still found to be calcareous, but of a 
more crystalline texture, and varying 
in‘the colour, and in the direction of 
the strata. Onthe borders of the lake, 
there are small hills and imural pre- 
cipices of both red and yellow lime- 
stone. There are many deep rents in 
the rocks here, and the lake in some 
places is 15 fathoms deep. 

To the southward of Cumberland 
House, there is a round-backed hill, 
about 40 miles long, which the expe- 
dition had not an opportunity of visit- 
ing. It is visible about 30 miles off, 
and exhibits an even outline; but we 
were told, that a near approach shews 
it to be rugged. There are several 
springs at its base, which afford a con- 
siderable quantity of salt. 

The river was traced about 240 miles 
above Cumberland House to Carlton 
House. There the country is entirely 
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alluvial, consisting of extensive sand 
plains, and nearly destitute of w 
These plains, about 200 feet above the 
present bed of the river, appear to have 
been covered at nofvery distant date, 
From the summit of the plain to the 
river, a regular gradation of three or 
more banks may be traced, shewing 
the height at which the river has flowed 
at different periods. Amongst these 
banks, the river shifts its bed conti- 
nually, encroaching, on the one side, 
on the deep bank of the plain, and 
forming low level points on the eppo- 
site shore. The other plains are ~ 
and sandy, and produce a short grass, 
which supports numerous herds of 
buffaloes. But the newer deposits be- 
neath the high bank, contain much 
more vegetable matter, and are in 


general overgrown by willows and . 


poplars. 

The plains do not extend far to the 
northward of the Saskatchewan, but 
they reach the base of the rocky moun- 
tains on the westward; and on the 
southward, their extent is very great. 
About ten years ago, there were nu- 
merous small lakes in the neighbeour- 
hood of Carlton; but since that time, 
many of them have dried up. The 
older people, too, repeat that the waters 
of the Saskatchewan have been pond 
ally diminishing. On the face of some 
of the banks, there are many loose 
stones, precisely similar to the calca- 
reous rocks at the mouth of the river. 

Near Edmonston House, about 300 
miles above Carlton House, several beds 
of coal are exposed, one of which was 
accidentally set on fire some years ago, 
and still continues burning. 

The commander of the expedition 
was on the Ist June still occupied in 
preparing for the journey to the north- 


ward, the journey to Carlton having 
absorbed much time. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


Reported by CHar.es Bunt, Draughtsman of Machinery, 
and the Authors of Inventions who desire to sec 
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To Mr. JoHN MALAM, Engineer of the 
Gas Light Works, Westminster, for 


an invention of certain Improvements 
in Steam Engines. 


ie — improvements pro- 
posed by Mr. Malam in the con- 
struction of a Rotatory Steam Engine 
consist of two kinds. 


The first is a hollow cylinder or 
drum, in which the pressure of steam 
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is contrived to drive a leaden piston 
round the cylinder; but which piston 
always remaining, by its gravity, near 
the lowest part, the steam is impelled 
upwards against the partition of the 
cylinder, and consequently revolves it 
upon its axis, ‘Two standards support 
the arms or axles of the revolving cy- 
linder or drum, one of which arm is 
hollow, having two passages, the one 
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municating through the leg of the 
standard to the steam boiler, the other 
through the other leg to the condenser. 
There are three valves in the hollow 
cylinder or drum, for the purpose of 
shutting off the steam and forming 
three distinct compartments ; there are 
also three hollow arms, eacli leading 
from the hollow axle into one of these 
compartments. There is a heavy block 
of lead formed exactly to fit the curva- 
ture of the drum or hollow cylinder, 
which block or piston slides completely 
round the cylinder, the valves falling 
back into recesses as it passes by them. 
This block is so well fitted as to prevent 
the passage of steam between it and 
the cylinder. The steam, admitted 
through the hollow axle and through 
the hollow arm which leads to the 
lower compartment where the block or 
iston lies, not being able to drive the 
lock far from its place forces against 
the valve, which divides the chambers, 
and lifls that side of the revolving cy- 
linder, carrying it round until the next 
valve has passed the block or piston, 
by which time the arm that supplied 
the steam has passed on so as to open a 
communication with the condenser or 
vacuum channel, by which the steam 
of the chamber becomes condensed.— 
At the same time the second valve hav- 
ing closed the communication with the 
next chamber, the steam through the 
hollow arm pours into that chamber, 
and exerts its expansive force against 
the block as before, and pressing up- 
ward against the valve raises the revol- 
ving cylinder. By these means the 
cylinder is kept in action, which action, 
by meaus of the extended axle of the 
cylinder, may be communicated as a 
first mover to other machinery. 

The second description of engine has 
three cylinders, or drums, one within 
the other; the outer drum is called a 
jacket or case which is fixed. Between 
this and the second drum is a passage 
or flue which passes round the second 
drum in order to keep it heated, this 
second drum is also fixed. The third 
Or inner drum only revolves upon its 
axles, poles, or arms, which pass through 
metallic stuffings. One of these axles 
is hollow for the passage of steam, and 
the other is intended to communicate 
the motion as a first mover of ma- 
chinery. The steam enters the chamber 
— a boiler, and from thence passes 
ea curved channels into compartments 
ormed by oblique partitions in the re- 
volving cylinder or drum, and passes 
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out through small apertures in the peri- 
phery of the revolving cylinder into 
the passage between that and the second 
drum, which is the condensing passage. 
The lower part of the revolving drum, 
and also of the condensing passage, are 
charged with a quantity of mercury, or of 
water,or of fusible metal, such as lead, or 
bismuth, &c. which is kept ina fluid state 
by the heat communicated to the inner 
cylinder through the flue which sur- 
rounds the second drum inclosed with- 
in the jackets. The steam passing 
through the entrance pipe, as before 
expressed, in one of the axles, occupies 
the central circular chamber, and from 
thence flows into one of the compart- 
ments above described, formed by 
curved partitions, where the steam act- 
ing against the fluid metal in the lower 
part, raises that side of the drum, 
causing it to revolve upon its axis; this 
brings the entrance to a second cham- 
ber from out of the fluid metal in which 
it was immersed, (and which acted as a 
valve to the passage) when the steam, 
acting upon the fluid metal in this 
chamber, raises that side of the drum 
still more, that is, continues the revo- 
lution. By this time the exit passage 
of the chamber first mentioned is raised 
above the level of the fluid metal in the 
condensing or vacuum passage, (which 
passage communicates with a condenser) 
by which the steam in the chamber is 
condensed ; by this time a third cham- 
ber en a to fill with steam, the expan- 
sion of which, acting against the par- 
titions upwards and the fluid metal be- 
low, raises the revolving cylinder still 
more, while the exit e of the se- 
cond mentioned chamber, rising above 
the level ef the fluid metal, liberates 
and condenses the steam which it con- 
tained; the first mentioned chamber 
having descended as the drum revolved, 
becomes immersed in and filled with 
the fluid metal which flowed in as soon 
as the vacuum was produced, Thus 
the continued revolution of the inner 
cylinder or drum is effected, and the 
rotatory motion of the steam engine 
communicated by the extended arm or 
axle to the machinery, for which it is 
designed to be a first mover. 

The advantages obtained by these 
arrangements, the patentee informs us, 
are in the absence ofa fly wheel, by 
which much room and expense are 
saved, and also that of a heavy beam ; 
and as the steam is always acting uni- 
formly in this engine, which is not the 
case in a beam engine, where both 
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steam and time are lost during the 
change of stroke, he conceives that the 
most economical and powerful appro- 
priation of steam to the working of 
machinery may, by these improved en- 
gines, be effected. 

To Davin Gorpon, Esq. of the City 
of Edinburgh, and EDWARD HEARD, 
of Brighton, Sussex, for an Invention 
of a Portable Gas Lamp.—August, 
1s19. 

This invention consists in condensing 
the inflammable vapour by forcing it 
into a strong vessel by means of a 
pump, which vessel forms the body or 
reservoir of the lamp; and when it is 
desired to light the lamp, the gas must 
be permitted to issue out by a gentle 
stream, which is effected by the peculiar 
eonstruction of the valve. 

The body or reservoir may be made 
of any substance which is sufficiently 
strong to bear the pressure of the con- 
densed gas, and of any form capable of 
affording the desired strength ; a sphere 
is preferred, or a cylinder with spheri- 
cal ends, made sufficiently strong, which 
reservoir may be concealed within a 
figure. 

The valve or stop-cock is perforated 
in the usual way; but the key of the 
cock is contracted on one side by having 
two pieces soldered into it so as to leave 
an opening of a wedge form, for the 
passage of the condensed gas. The key 
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is turned by means of an endless screw 
with a fine thread, working {nto smal} 
teeth upon the circumference of a rat. 
chet wheel fixed to the axle of the 
key, by which means the key is made 
to turn very slowly. . At first, when 
the gas is very considerably condensed, 
the key is gently turned, so that onl 
the narrow end of the wedge-form 
aperture is brought up, admitting a 
very small current of gas, but as the 
gas consumes, its force diminishes, and 
a larger opening is required, which may 
be increased by turning the endless 
screw and bringing up the wide part of 
the wedge-formed aperture. 

Another contrivance proposed is a 
conical leather valve (similar to that 
in the reservoir of an air-gun) which is 
to be placed in the opening of the reser- 
voir of the lamp and pressed down when 
required by a finger screw. This lamp 
is proposed as portable and convenient 
for dwelling-houses, for carriages, for 
ships, &c. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A perspicuous Account of the Law of Pa- 
tents, as relates to scientific inventions; 
containing much useful and interesting in- 
formation to persons desirous of securing 
their inventions by patent, those who al- 
ready hold such patents in possession, or 
who are about to embark property in patent 
concerns. By CHARLES Buiunt, Draughts- 


man of Machinery, Philosqpbical Instru- 
ment Maker, &c. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


HE INDEX to the first fifty volumes 
of the Monthly Magazine, is pre- 
neve with all speed, and will be pub- 
ished in the ensuing Spring. SELEC- 
TioNS of the curious, valuable, and 
original papers, will also appear within 
the year in FIVE VOLUMES; and it is 
proposed in future to publish a volume 
of selections on the completion of every 
ten volumes. The Index to so vast a 
body of information, will constitute 
a species of cyclopedia of reference, 
and the selections will necessarily con- 
stitute one of the most interesting col- 
lections in the English language. 

Lord BY On is again about to appear 
in a dramatic poem, called Marino Fa- 
liero, Doge of Venice. His Lordship’s 
reputation has been some time on the 
wane, but his friends speak highly of 
this drama. 

Dr. PRETTYMAN TOMLINE, lately 
translated to the Bishopric of Win- 
ehester, tutor of Mr. Pitt, and his pri- 
vate friend during his public eareer, 


having finished his promised memoirs 
of that active, but unfortunate minis- 
ter, the work will speedily be pub- 
lished. It may be expected to exhibit 
authentic details, the secret history of 
his tergiversations, and the political 
intrigues of an eventful period of his- 
tory. 

Memoirs of the Last Nine Years of 
the Reign of George II.; by HORACE 
WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. From the 
original MSS. found in the chest left 
by his Lordship’s will, to be opened by 
the first Earl of Waldegrave who shoul 
attain the age of 21 after the year 1800, 
will soon appear in 2 volumes 4to. 

In February will be published, Me- 
trical Legends of Exalted Characters 
by JOANNA BAILLIE, Author of Plays 
on the Passions, &c. 

And at the same time will appear 
a new edition of + Plays on the Pas- 


sions,” in 3 vols, Svo. by the same 
ingenious lady. 


The Travels in Syria end Mount 


Staal: 
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Sinai: vis. 1. A Journey from Aleppo 
to Damascus; 2. A Tour in the Dis- 
trict of Mount Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus; 3. A Tour in the Hauran; 4. A 
Second Tour in the Hauran; 5. A 
Journey from Damascus, through Ara- 
bia-Petrzea, and the Desert El Ty, to 
Cairo; 6. A Tour in the Peninsula of 
Sinai, may speedily be expected; by 
the late JouN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 

The works of John Playfair, F.R.S. 
L. & E. late Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; with an account of the Author’s 
life, are announced, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

In accordance with the suggestions 
and plans published at different times 
in this Miscellany, some public spirited 
persons have announced an arrange- 
ment for the erection of a splendid 
monument in honour of Shakspeare at 
Stratford upon Avon. Weregret, how- 
ever, that no notice is taken of our 
plan for relieving the collateral branches 
of that great man’s family, now in dis- 
tress and indigence; and although we 
desire to see the former part of our 
design carried into execution, yet we 
earnestly entreat, that no liberal per- 
son will on any pretence whatever, con- 
tribute towards the erection of a monu- 
ment, provided the projectors do not 
include the proposed and expected as- 
sistance to the Shakspeare family. We 
would rather there should be no addi- 
tional monument than that this im- 
perious duty should, through any in- 
trigue, be basely neglected. 

The Works of John Home, Esq. 

\author of “ Douglas, a Tragedy,” &c. 
with an Account of his Life and Writ- 
ings, by HENRY MACKENZIE, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. in 3 vols. Svo. will speedily 
appear. 


Letters of Mary Lefel, Lady Hervey, 


with illustrative notes, are printing. 
The Substance of the Lectures on the 
Ancient Greeks, and on the Revival of 
Greek Learning in Europe, delivered 
in the University of Edinburgh, by the 
late ANDREW DALZELL, Professor of 
Greek, A.M. F.R.S.E. will soon be 
published by John Dalzell, Esq. Ad- 
vocate. 
_A translation is preparing of a Narra- 
tive of a Voyage round the World in 
the Russian Ship Ruric, undertaken 
with a view to the Discovery of a North 
East Passage between the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, by Orro Von Kort- 
ZEBUE. 
_ Dr. Joun Mason Goon is engaged 
in a work on the Study of Medicine, 


comprising i i 
a Pra’ ‘7 Physiology, Pathology, 
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A Biographical Work of 3000 Liv- 
InG PUBLIC MEN of all countries, is 
— with all speed, and will beem- 

lished with nearly 300 engraved por- 
traits from the most approved likeness- 
es. It will correspond in size with 
Debrett’s Peerage. 

In a few days will appear the Vision 
of Judgment, a Poem, by ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, esq 

Dr. GRANVILLE announces Memoirs 
on the Present ‘State of Science and 
Scientific Institutions in France, con- 
taining a descriptive and historical ac- 
count of the Royal Garden of Plants ; 
the Royal Institute; the Polytechnic 
School; the Faculty of Sciences; the 
College of France; and the Cabinet of 
Mineralogy ; the public libraries; the 
Medical School; and the hospitals. 
Interspersed with anecdotes and bio- 
graphical sketches of all the eminent 
characters who have appeared in France 
during and since the revolution, in the 
various departments of science. 

The Quarterly Magazine and Jour- 
nal of Literature and Science, will ap- 
pear early in April, with peculiar 
attractions of Literature and Art. 

The Journal is printing of a Horti- 
cultural Tour in the Netherlands and 
North of France, in the Autumn of 
1817, by P. NEILL, J. Hay, and JAMES 
MACDONALD, a Deputation of the Ca- 
ledonial Horticultural Society. 

The Bookseller to the Admiralty 
announces the publication of CAPT. 
PARRY’S late Voyage of Discovery in 
the North American Seas. It is by 
culpable ignorance called a Voyage to 
the North Pole and in the Polar Sea, 
than which nothing can be more absurd 
and empirical. In every season scores 
of Greenland ships go nearer the pole 
than these ships, which wintered in 
latitude 74, i. e. in the latitude of 
Nova Zembla, and south of Spitzber- 

en. The voyage ought to be pub- 
fished, but independent of the false 
assumptions of advertisements, it must 
be a dull nautical journal ; for the na- 
vigators did not see a single human 
creature, and made few discoveries be- 
yond what was ascertained in 1570, by 
Maldonado, and published by Buachi in 
the Transactions of the French Aca- 
demy in 1721. The assumptions, about 
the Magnetic Pole are still more ridi- 
culous and unfounded than those about 
the Polar Sea and North Pole. The 
notion of a magnetic pole is a puerile 
andvisionary theory, and will in due 
time be found just as real as the famous 
Croker r.ountains, so distinctly seen by 


Capt. Ross. 
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A Narrative is printing of Travel in 
Northern Africa, from Tripoli to Meur- 
zouk, the Capital of Fezzan ; and from 
thence to the Southern Extremity of 
that kingdom, in the years 1818-19-20 ; 
accompanied by geographical notices of 
Soudan, and of the course of the Niger; 
of the state of Slavery, and of the Slave 
Trade as now conducted, chiefly by the 
Sultan of Fezzan; by GEORGE FRAN- 
cis Lyon, Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy, and Companion of the late Mr. 
Ritchie. 

The third and fourth volumes of 
Butler’s Memoirs of the Catholics, are 
in the press. 

No less than THREE Weekly Literary 
Journals are now published in London. 

1. The Literary Chronicle. 

2. The Literary Gazette, and 

3. The Independent. 

And no less than TEN Quarterly 
Works now appear regularly. 

. The Edinburgh Review. 

The Edinburgh Surgical Journal. 
The Quarterly Review. 

Brande’s Journal. 

Brewster’s Journal. 

The Classical Journal. 

The British Review. 

The Annals of Oriental Litera- 


VD Ot oe to 


ture. 

9. The London Journal of Science. 

10. The Quarterly Musical Review. 

A New Series of Curiosities of Litera- 
ture, are announced, by J. D’ISRAELI, 
Esq. in 3 volumes 8vo. 

it is reported that Burgess, Bishop 
of St. David's, is commanded to nomi- 
nate the first members of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Its complexion 
may hence be easily judged; and of 
course it will effect little for genius un- 
recommended by other circumstances. 
This association, like all other close 
corporations whose vacancies-are filled 
by the choice of the remaining mem- 
bers, must necessarily sink below the 
average of contemporary intelligence: 
because original thinking will’ always 
shock the prejudices of the members, 
while a compliance with these must be 
the passport to theirelection and favour. 
But independently of this necessary re- 
sult of election from within instead of 
without, every member of all societies 
and associations finds conformity to 
prejudices and pre-conceived opinions 
to be essential to his peace and promo- 
tion; and hence societies universally, 
and scientific establishments of every 
kind, are unfavourable to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The opinions of 
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the last age are adopted as standards of 
truth, and no endowed professor, or 
member of an association, who seeks 
distinction in the body, would have the 
temerity to dissent from doctrines im- 
bibed by the members in their educa- 
tion or taught by his predecessors. We 
lament this necessary condition, for 
there can be no doubt that in spite of 
radical defects, associations have done 
much for science ; but at the same time 
it will be felt that standards in litera- 
ture are far more fatal to originality 
than in science; for Nature, in spite of 
human authority, often asseris the 
truth in a language too plain to be mis- 
understood. Weare therefore friends 
toa Republic of letters and science; and 
to distinctions conferied by public opi- 
nion rather than by those of any cabal 
in close corporations. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
are preparing for publication, in ele- 
phant folio, the first series will embrace 
land birds, by P. J. SELBY, esq. of 
Twizell House, county of Northumber- 
land, member of theWernerian Natural 
History Society of Edinburgh, &c. 

A poem, entitled, the Union of the 
Roses, a Tale of the Fifteenth century, 
in six cantos, with notes,is in the press. 

Helen de Tournon, a Novel, trans- 
lated from the French by MADAME DF 
Souza, author of * Adéle de Sénange,”’ 
&e. will be published in a few days. 

The Rev. T. WATSON, is preparing 
for publication, Intimations aud Evi- 
dences of a Future State. 

Mr. BRITTON, whose numerous and 
splendid works on Antiquities aie well 
known to the public, announces that 
his fifth, and concluding volume of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain, will be complete by Midsummer 
next, It is to consist of eighty engrav- 


‘ings, representing all the varieties and 


peculiarities of our ecclesiastical arehi- 
tecture; and these are to be arranged 
in chronological order, whereby the 
progressive improvement aad variation 
in this species of architecture will be 
clearly displayed. — 

The same author has commenced his 
Illustrations and History of the Gathe- 
dral of Oxford, forming part of his 
Cathedral Antiquities of England: it is 
to be finished on the lst of March, and 
consists of eleven —— with 
appropriate historical riptive ac- 
counts. The History and Illustrations 
of Canterbury Cathedral are to follow 


those of Oxford, and will be illustrated 
by 25 engravings. 


Memoirs 
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Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. by Miss Benger, 
Author of Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamilton, &c. will appear in a few 
days. 

Shortly will be published, A System 
of Universal Geography, by M. MALTE- 
Brun, Editor of the “ Annales des 
Voyages,” &c. in seven octavo volumes. 

An Account of the British Campaign 
during the capture of Washington, is 
preparing by an officer. 

Dr. D’OYLEyY’s Life of Archbishop 
Sancroft will be published in February. 

The third part will be ready for de- 
livery early in February, of the New 
Translation of the Bible from the sa- 
cred original Hebrew text only, com- 
‘letes the Pentateuch. or five books of 

loses, by J. BELLAMY, author of the 
History of all Religions, The great 
interest created by this work in the 
religious world, renders any observa- 
tions on its claims to attention unne- 


= 

T. W. C. EDwWARDs, M.A. has in 
the press, the Medea of Euripides, lite- 
rally translated into English prose, with 
the Scanning and Order, to appear 
early in March. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMS is preparing for 
the press a new edition of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, with notes and annota- 
tions, and corrections of the errors and 
mistatementsof the learned and eloquent 
judge,as also of his less favoured editors. 
This edition will contain the last cor- 
rections of the author, together with 
the celebrated passages on the liberty 
of the subject, which have been ex- 
punged from all the editions published 
of this valuable work, except the last. 

Mr. HONE is printing, in a popular 
form, The Spirit of Despotism ; and a 
shilling satire, impressively frontis- 
pieced and finispieced, called the Right 
Divine of Kings to govern wrong, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Alliance. His Tri- 
umph of the Press, also with cuts, will 
follow ; and be succeeded by a Slap at 
Slop, and, after all, Nero Vindicated. 

Among several curiosities which have 
lately been presented to the Museum 
of the Liverpool Royal Institution, are 
two specimens of New Zealander’s heads 
brought into this country, and presented 
to the institution by Captain Anstess. 
It appears that there is a custom among 
the people of the country, perhaps— 
“ better honoured in the breach than 
the observance,” of drying, ickling 

preserving the heads of their chiefs 
friends who have fallen in battle, 
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as a mark of honour or attachmen!, 
The mode in which this process js 
effected, is by extracting the medullary 
substance and leaving the entire skin, 
which is fastened hy a slight hoep or 
ring within the skull. It has the per. 
fect appearance of the human counte- 
nance, and not near so disgusting as 
might be at first supposed. The head, 
like many others, is hollow, the coun- 
tenance fixed, and the teeth exhibited 
asinalaugh. It isalso quite dry, and 
not the least offensive in the smell or 
touch. The skin has rather a dark 
and dingy cast, and very finely tattooed 
in the style and fashion of the last New 
Zealand mode. The teeth seem very per- 
fect but small, as if they had been much 
worn and used. They must undoubt- 
edly have been brave warriors in their 
day, as the frequent dinges and frac- 
tures in the skulls denote. The fore- 
head of the younger chief is high and 
ample, graced with clusters of luxuri- 
ant jet black hair. That of the other 
is a paternal grey, more thin and slight 
and the features less bold and expres- 
sive. The hair is quite natural in both, 
and if we may be allowed to judge from 
the elegance and pains taken in tat- 
tooing, they must have been gentlemen 
of no common rank. Owing to the 
exertions made by our missionaries to 
destroy the practice, we understand 
the price of heads has been considerably 
raised. These cost 12 guineas. 

Mr. JoHN FosRROKE, surgeon, of 
Ross, is in possession of a chemical 
combination, by which buildings, ce- 
ments, walks, painted or damp sur- 
faces, in or out of the external air, 
may by simple washing at a small ex- 
pence, be preserved from the future 
growth of obscure vegetation, as the 
green mould, lichens, &c. and even 
discoloration. 

The art of engraving on wood has 
lately been carried into practice with 
surprizing success; and by their last- 
ing means, popular books have re- 
ceived embellishments at a low price, 
which they must otherwise have been 
without, except at treble their cost. 
Thus we have the 100 Wonders of the 
World with 100 engravings: All the 
Voyages round the World with 80; 
All Religions and Ceremonies with 100; 
a Grammar of Classical Literature with 
100; a Book of Trades with 80; and 
others in like proportions. The exe- 
pire ay 5 <oqpunoee and the effect 
equa! to all the purposes of lar 
instruction. i eit 


Shortly 
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Speedily will be published, The last 
days of Herculaneum, and Abradates 
and Panthea, by EDWIN ATHERSTONE, 
esq. in foolscap Svo. : 

Shortly will be published, A Disser- 
tation shewing the identity of the 
Rivers Niger and Nile; chiefly from 
the authority of the ancients, by JOHN 
DupLEY, MA. 

Mr. DUNKIN, of Bromley, is printing 
in 4to, (50 copies only) of the history 
and antiquities of several parishes in 
the Hundreds of Bullington, Plough- 
ley, &c. in Oxfordshire, illustrated 
by numerous engravings of churches, 
crosses and ancient edifices, compiled 
from original documents in the several 
parish archives, the public depositories 
in London and Oxford, as well as those 
in the possession of Sir Gregory Os- 
borne Page Turner, Bart. and other 
private collectors. 

A History of the Quakers, is prepar- 
ing by Mr. SOUTHEY. 

A History of the Modes of Belief, 
usually termed the Superstition of the 
Middle Ages, with curious plates, will 
soon be published. 

It is said to be ascertained that the 
Niger empties itself into the Atlantic 
Ocean, a few degrees to the northward 
of the equator. This important fact 
is confirmed by the arrival of Mr. Du- 
puis from Africa. This gentleman was 
appointed Consul from this country at 
Ashantee (where Mr. Bowdich resided 
fur sometime). He is acquainted with 
the Arabic and Moorish languages, and 
got his intelligence by conversing with 
different traders with whom he fell in at 
Ashantee. He thought it so important 
as to warrant his voyage home to com- 
municate to government what he had 
learnt. wee Ute pee: ‘ 
_ Dr.CARTWRIGHT in announcing the 
invention of the Pedo-Motive machine, 
observed that he should not despair of 
seeing In a few years, carriages of every 

escription travelling the public roads 
Without the aid of horses. His ex- 
pectation has been already in some de- 
ou realized. A traveller on the road 
; ne a and Hastings, 
a 3a et a cart loaded with coals, 

eliing without horses, impelled by 
an apparatus managed by two men, 
which had been invented by Dr. C. Its 
a was uniform, and varied ve 
uitle whether it was on level groun 

' Solng up hill, provided the carriage 
Was not overloaded. On coming to de- 

scend a hill, instead of locking the 
Wheel, considering how heavily the 
MonTHLY Mac. No. 350. 


carriage was loaded, it was suffered to 
run down with unrestrained velocity, 
much faster than any prudent man 
would have ventured in a gig, The 
same vehicle has since brought a load. 
of vegetables to Covent Garden Market. 
After what was effected by Mr. Birch, 
it seems disgraceful that more has not 
been dene in this way. 

The Rev. THos. Boys, A.M. of 
Trinity College Cambridge, has a vo- 
lume of Sermons in the press. 

A novel entitled, The Sisters, in 4 
vols, 8vo. may soon be expected. 

Another number of Mr. Pugin’s 
“ Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
selected from various ancient Edifices 
in England,” will complete the work, 
and will consist of sixty engravings 
in outline, of plans, elevations, sections. 
and details at large of the different 
members and parts of ecclesiastical . 
architecture, calculated to inform the 
antiquary and furnish working draw- 
ings. : 
We are pleased to see that an octavo 
edition of Mr. WORDSWORTH’S Ex- 
cursion, which will now be accessible to 
philosophical and contemplative read- 
ers, and which should have assumed this 
less bulky shape before. Perhaps the 
admirers of fine poetry will not feel, 
equally interested in it, as we think 
impartial critics must allow, that the, 
poem is rather distinguished for sen-. 
timents of pure and elevated philoso- 
phic feeling, calm and comprehensive 
reasoning, and “high thoughts seated 
in a heart of courtesy,’’ than for the 
genuine and fervid language of the 
muse :— | 
‘‘ The thoughts that breathe and words that 

burn,” 
in Byron and in Moore, proceeding at 


“once from the heart to the heart, and 


impressing themselves in our memory 
even without an effort. As an ennobling 
and philosophic treatise, however, we 
always turn to the “ Excursion,” with 
pleasure. 

Mr. CooPER has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscription, on the plan 
of Gardner’s Sacred Melodies, “A 
New Choral Book,” for the use of the 
established church ; containing a selec- 
tion of compositions for that service, 
by the most celebrated German com- 
posers of the last four hundred years, 
enriched by a number of choice melo- 
dies by the best English masters of the 
last century. Among the former will 
be found, near forty tunes by the cele- 
brated MARTIN LUTHER, not hitherto 
published in this country. | 

I An 
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An Account of the Discovery of a 
new Continent called New South Shet- 
land, is preparing for publication by 
Capt. J. RoGERS, with a Description 
of the Manners and Customs of its 
Inhabitants with engravings. There Is 
some empiricism in calling this a new 
continent. 

An antique Bas-Relief, or the Apo- 
theosis of Homer, brought from Rome, 
has lately been set up in the gallery of 
Antiquites in the British Museum. It 
has long been famous among antiqua- 
ries, and has been engraved and pub- 
lished ina contemporary journal. 

Mr. HADEN, of Sloane-street, is about 
to publish a Monthly Journal of Medi- 
cine, addressed principally to unpro- 
fessional persons. The work, there- 
fore, will teach the prevention rather 
than the cure of disorders; at the same 
time that it will point out how the 
friends of the sick may, in the best 
way assist medical men in their treat- 
ment, 

Mr. R. N. KELLY will speedily pub- 
lish De Renzey, a Novel, in 3 volumes. 

The author of Night, Peter Faultless 
to his brother Simon, and other poems, 
is preparing for the press; Metacom, 
or Phillip of Pokanoket, an heroic 
poem, in 16 books. 

A new periodical work is announced, 
entitled, “ A Magazine of the Fine 
Arts, or Monthly Review of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and embel- 
lished Literature.” The first number 
is to appear in April, previous to the 
annual exhibition: and will contain 
much original information on subjects 
alluded to in the title. 

A descriptive Catalogue of an exten- 
sive Collection of Books, containing 
many rareeditiones principes, and other 
choice and valuable works, as well in 
manuscript, as print, collected during 
several successive tours on different 
— of the continent, will be pub- 

ished in March, by J. Sams, Darling- 
ton. . 

A second edition is printing of the 
Apocryphal New Testament, corrected 
by the Editor, who has written an ad- 
ditional preface and subjoined new ta- 
bles, which may be had separately. 

An Itinerary of the Rhone, including 
“ of the Southern Coast of France, 

y JoHN HUGHES, esq. A.M. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, isin the press. 
FRANCE, 

The Annuaire for 1821, states the 

population of France, which accordin 


217,465 souls. 
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The bills of mortality, &c. of the city 
of Paris, for 1819, gives births 24.344 
of which 8,641 were illegitimate, Deaths 
22.072, including 351 of the small. 


pox. Still-born children 1,352. Mar. 


riages 6,236. The population 713,765, 

The Narrateur de la Meuse states that 
M. Deleau, a doctor of medicine, esta. 
blished at Mibiel, perforated with dexte. 
rity and success the meatus audiotrius on 
Mademoiselle Bivier, aged 16, and tie 
Sieur Toussaint, aged 28, both till then 
deafand dumb.—The girl takes notice of 
the least sounds, and begins to articulate 
words.—She is incessantly humming 
various airs— The young man hears 
as well as his comrades, and makes 
constant efforts to pronounce all sorts 
of words.—M. Deleau is constructing 
an instrument, which will afford the 
facility of finishing the operation in 
three minutes, by which its success will 
be rendered more certain. By means 
of this instrument he will raise on the 
tympanic membrane substance, enough 
to prevent the necessity of introducing 
probes into the perforation during from 
thirty to forty days. He is of opinion, 
that he can restore the hearing of all 
those who have been deprived of it by 
the obstruction of the Eustachian organ, 
and by the obesity of the membrane of 
the tympanum. 

GERMANY. 

The University of Gittingen, which 
at the beginning of the last half year 
had 1118 students, has received a con- 
siderable addition; the whole number 
amounting to 1254, which is more than 
it ever had since its foundation. 

ITALY. 

In prosecuting the excavations of 
Pompeii, a late traveller, Mr. Williams, 
informs us, that the streets of the city 
are getting daily disencumbered. He 
entered by the Appian Way through a 
narrow street of small tombs beauti- 
fully executed, with the names of the 
deceased, plain and legible. At the 
gate was a centry-box, in which the 
skeleton of a soldier was found with 
a lamp in his hand; after passing into 
several streets he entered a coffee-house, 
marks of the cups being visible on the 
stone. The streets are lined with 
public buildings and private houses, 
most of which have their original paint- 
ed decorations fresh and entire. The 
pavement of the streets is much worn 
by carriage wheels. A surgeon’s house 
with chirurgical instruments ; an iron- 
monger’s shop, where was an anvil and 
hammer ; a sculptor’s, and a baker’s 
shop; 
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shop; an oilman’s; a wine shop, with 
money in the till; a school, with a 

ulpit with steps up to it, in the middle 
of the apartinent ; a great theatre, a 
temple of justice, an amphitheatre 220 
feet long; various temples; a barrack 
fur soldiers, the columns of which are 
scribbled with their names and jests ; 
wells, cisterns, seats, tricliniums, beau- 
tiful mosaic altars, inscriptions, and 
fragments of statues; pipes of terra 
cotta, to convey the water to the dif- 
ferent streets, and stocks for prisoners, 
in one of which a skeleton was found, 
are among the many striking vestiges 
of the arts of ancient Italy. The 
houses are in general low, not more 
than ten feet high. The principal 
streets are about sixteen feet in width, 
with side pavements of about three 
feet; some of the subordinate streets 
are from six to ten feet wide, with side 
pavements in proportion; these are 
occasionally high, and are reached by 
steps. 

A late traveller in Italy describes the 
Empress Maria Louisa, as being still 
under the surveillance of Count Neip- 
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nerg. She is negligent in her dress: 
pale in her complexion, care-worn and 
melancholy. We have long heard that 
she is little better than a prisoner at 
large. 

We learn, on the authority of a fo- 
reign journal, that among the new and 
superior editions of foreign works, 
which are issuing from the continental 
press, an enlarged and beautiful re- 
print of the Poems of Petrarch, by 
Professor MARS, is not the least dis- 
tinguished. It consists of two quarto vo- 
lumes, and is considered the most cor- 
rect as well as beautiful edition which 
has yet appeared. It is also illustrated 
with numerous engravings, taken from 
the first Italian masters, containing 
among others, a portrait of Petrarch, 
by Gandolfi, and one of the celebrated 
Laura, by Raphael Morghen. In a 
discourse delivered by Lignor Mene- 
ghelli, Professor in the Academy of 
Venice, it has been mentioned in terms 
of high commendation, as well as in 
many of the foreign journals, both of 
France and Italy. 
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O discovery, says Mr. Branpt, in the 
last Journal of the Royal Institution, 
has, for a long time, so strongly excited the 
attention of the philosophic world, as that of 
the magnetic phenomena belonging to the 
Voltaic apparatus ; we sball therefore en- 
deavour to give our readers # full statement 
of what has been done in this department of 
science, though it will occupy a greater 
space than we are usually uble to devote to 
this subject. 

1. If the extremes of a voltaic battery 
(we will suppose it to consist of 20 pairs of 
S-inch plates,) be connected by a platinum 
wire, it becomes heated, and, if of sufficiently 
small diameter, it suffers ignition. Let us 
suppose such a wire, W, lying upon the sup- 
ports Pand N, which represent the positive 


W. 
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and negative conductors of the active voltaic 
apparatus, P being connected with the first 
zinc plate, and N with tbe last copper plate ; 
upon bringing the north pole of a common 
magnetic needle below and at a right angle 
to the platinum wire, it will be repelled or 
driven downwards; if we now remove the 
needle, keeping it in the same position, so 
that its north pole may be above the platinum 
Wire, it will then be attracted towards it. If 





the electric poles be reversed, these pheno- 
mena will also he reversed. 

If we suppose the conjunctive platinum 
wire to be vertical, instead of horizontal, 
and in that position approach it with either 
end of the magnetic needle, the needle will 
oscillate, but will not be permanently at- 
tracied or repelled by any part of the con- 
junctive wire.— Professor OERSTED. 

2. Ifa small steel bar be attached to the 
conjunctive wire, and parallel to it, it does 
not become a polar magnet; but if it be at- 
tuched transversely, it does become polar, 
and it becomes north and south, and south 


* and north, according to the direction of the 


supposed electric current traversing the con- 
junctive wire, according as one or the other 
end of it is positive or negative. Thus sup- 


| posing W to represent the platinum con- 


junctive wire of the voltaic apparatus, and 


N 





WL —~ 





N Sa wire of iron attached transversely to it, 
the latter becomes permanently magnetic.-— 
Sir H. Davy. te 
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3. If we suppose a second conjunctive 
wire parallel to, and similarly situated with, 
the first, as in this figure, those wires will 


PL ae 

















attract each other; but if one conjunctive 
wire be traversed by the electric fluid in one 
direction, and another in an opposite direc- 
tion, as in the following wood-cut, those 





Pl —) N galvanic apparatus, consisting of twenty cop- 











N{ JP square, with a breadth of about 2} inches.— 


Wires willrepel each other. In this cireum- 
stance, the dissimilarity of the electro-mag- 
netic and of simple electric phenomena is 
observed; for bodies similarly electrified 
repel each other, and, dissimilariy electrified, 
attract each otber; but here the horizontal 
Wires, similarly electro-magnetized, attract; 
and, dissimilarly electro-magnetized, repel 
each other.—M.AMPERE. 

4. The shock of a Leyden jar, or battery, 
passed through a wire, confers upon it, at 
the moment of its passage, properties pre- 
cisely similar to those of the voltaic appa- 
ratus, 

To render a steel bar magnetic, it is not 
necessary tbat itshould touch the conjunctive 
wire, to which it is attached at right angles, 
or the electro-magnetic influence is conveyed 
to some distance, and is not excluded by the 
interposition of a plate of a glass, of metal, 
or of water.—Sir H. Davy. 

5. The phenomena, exhibited by the elec- 
tro-magnetic, or conjunctive wire, may be 
explained upon the supposition of an electro- 
magnetic current passing round the axis of 
the conjunctive wire, its direction depending 
upon that of the electric current, or upon 
the poles of the battery with which it is con- 
nected.— Dr. WoLLasTon, 


re 


In the above figure, such a current is re- 
presented in two sections at right angles to 
the axis Of the wires, when similarly elec- 
trified, from which it will be apparent that 
the north end south powers meeting, will at- 
tract each other. : 


In the following figure, the sections of the 
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wire are shown dissimilarly electrified, by 
which similar magnetic powers meet, and 
consequently occasion a repulsion. 

Some years ago, says Professor Brewster, 
p the Journal of Natural Philosophy, an 
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attempt was made by several philosophers, 
to influence the magnetic needle, by placi 
it in the open galvanic circuit, but no effect 


/was perceptible; and it Occurred to Mr, 


IN 
P| —IN 


Oersted to make the experiment whenthe gal. 
vanic circle was complete. He immediately 
found that the magnetic needle was moved 
from its position; butas his apparatus was 
feeble, and the results not strongly marked, 
he associated himself with his friend M, Es. 
mark, councillor to the King, and provided a 


per troughs, each of which was 12 inches 


Each trough was furnished with two plates 
of copper, disposed so as to support the rod 
of copper which. sustains the zinc plate in 
the fluid of the next trough. The conduct- 
ing fluid consisted of pure water, containing 
2th of its weight of sulphuric acid, and as 
much nitric acid. The portion of each zine 
plate immersed in the fluid is a square whose 
side is about ten inches long. A less pow- 
erful battery will be sufficient, provided 
that it is able to make a metallic wire red 
hot. The opposite extremities of the pile 
are joined by a metaliic wire, called the 
Uniting Wire, and the name of the Electric 
Conflict was given to the effect which took 
place in the uniting wire, and in the space 
around it. 

I. Above a magnetic needle, well sus- 
pended, and in equilibrio in the magnetic 
meridian, is placed a straight part of the 
uniting wire, so as to be horizontal and pa- 
rallel to the needle, which may be done by 
bending it near its efficacious part. When 
this is done, the needle will be found to de- 
viate from its position ;—the pole which is 
nearest the negative end of the battery will 
move to the westward, and if the distance of 
the needle from the uniting wire does not ex- 
ceed three-fourths of an inch, the declina- 
tion of the needle willbe 45°, At greater 
distances the declination decreases propor- 
tionally ; and the distanceremaining the same 
the declination varies with the strength of 
the battery. ; 

If the uniting wire is placed below, in- 
stead of above, the needle, the effects will be 
inverted, and the pole which is nearest the 
negative end of the battery will move to the 
eastward. 

2. Hence it follows, in general, that if 
negative electricity enters above the pole of 
the needle, it will decline to the west, and if 
itenters below, it will decline to the east. 

If the uniting wire is made to turn in @ 
horizontal plane, so as to deviate gradually 
from the magnetic meridian on either side, 
the declination of theneedle will increase, if 
the wire approaches the needle, and will di- 
minish if it recedes from it. 

3. If, when the magnetic needle is ren- 
dered horizonial by a counterpoise, we place 
the uniting wire in the same_ horizontal 
plane, and parallel with it, no declination 
takes place, but the needle dips, so that the 
pole where the negative electricity enters, 
is 
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is depressed, when the wire is situated on 
the west side, and raised when it is situated 
on the east side. 

4. If the uniting wire is placed at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian, the needle 
remains at rest, whether it is placed above or 
below the uniting wire; excepting in the 
case when it is very near the pole of the 
needie, and then the pole will be raised, if 
the negative electricity enters from the west 
and depressed when it enters from the east. 

5. When the uniting wire is placed verti- 
caliy, and receives the negutive electricity 
at its upper end, if it is opposite the pole of 
the needle, it will turn to the east, but if it 
is opposite a point between tbe pole and the 
cenire of the needle, it will turn to the west. 
When the negative electricity enters at the 
lower end, the phenomena are reversed. 

6. If the uniting wire is bent into the form 
of Z, so as to form two parallel legs, it at- 
tracts or repels the poles of the needle ac- 
cording to certain circumstances of position. 
If we place the wire Opposite one of the 


poles of the needle, the plane of the legs’ 


being perpendicular to the magnetic meri- 
dian, the negative electricity entering by the 
east leg, and the positive by the west leg, 
the pole will be repelled to the east or to the 
west, according to the situation of the plane 
of the legs. But if the negative electricity 
enters by the west leg, and the positive by the 
east leg, the pole will be attracted. If the 
plane of the leg is perpendicular to the mag- 
netic meridian, and opposite a pointsituated 
betweer*the extremity and the centre of the 
ueedie, all these effects will be inverted. 

The nature of the uniting wire has no n- 
fluence on the above phenomena. Wires of 
platina, gold, silver, brass, iron, plates of 
lead and tin, and even mercury, may be em- 
ployed with thesame success. Several wires 
twisted together, or metallic ribbons, may 
also be used. The uniting wire does not 
lose its effect when interrupted by water, 
unless when the interruption amounts to se- 
veralinches in length. 

The action of the uniting wire upon the 
ueedle may be transmitted without any di- 
minution of its effect, through glass, metals, 
wood, water, rosin, earthen-ware and stones. 
Even when these various substances are in- 
terposed at the same time, they scarcely 
seem to diminish the effect. A dise of the 
electrophorus, plates of porphyry, a stone- 
Ware vessel full of water, were interposed 
With as little effect, and the influence of the 
uniting Wire continued the same when the 
needle was shut up in a brass box filled with 
Whter. As the ordinary galvanic and elec- 
trical influence has never been transmitted 
turough these substances, the effects which 
take place in the conflict of electricity are 
totally different from those which belong to 
e-ectrical attractions and repulsions. 

Needies of brass, glass and gum lac, 
were substituted in place ot the magnetic 
needle ; but they were not influenced by the 
acon of the uniting wire. 
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In extending his electro-magnetic re- 
searches, M. Oersted has obtained several 
additional results of a very interesting nature. 

He found that the electro-magnetic effects 
do not depend upon the intensity of the elec- 
tricity, but solely on its quantity. A plate 
of zine of six inches square, immersed into 
a vessel of copper containing the dilute acid, 
produces a considerable electro-magnetic 
effect; but when the plate has 100 square 
inches of surface, it acts upon the needle 
with such force, that the effect-upon it is 
sensible at the distance of three feet. The 
effect is diminished rather than increased, 
when forty troughs, similar to this single 
one, are united in one battery. M. Oersted 
found, that the discharge of a strong electric 
battery, transmitted through a metallic wire, 
produced no deviation in the needle; neither 
did a series of uninterrupted sparks produce 
any other effect than the ordinary attrac- 
tions and repulsions. A galvanic pile of 100 
discs of two inches square each, and paper 
moistened with salt-water, is also destitute 
of any sensible effect. 

In comparing the effect of a single gal- 
vanie are with that of an apparatus com- 
posed of several, M. Oersted supposes the 
annexed figure to represent a galvanic arc 
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2% 
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composed of one piece of zinc z, a piece of 
copper c, a metallic wire a 6, and a fluid 
conductor?, The zinc always communi- 
cates a portion of its positive electricity to 
the water, as the cupper doesof its negative 
electricity, whi¢gh would produce an accu- 
mulation of negative electricity in the upper 
part of the zinc, and of positive electricity 
in the upper part of the copper, and the 
communication by ab did not re-establish 
the equilibrium by presenting a free passage 
to the negative electricity from z toc, and 


‘of the positive electricity frome toz. The 


wire ab, therefore, receives the negative 
electricity of the zinc, and the positive elec- 
tricity of the copper; whereas a wire which 
forms a communication between the two 
poles of a battery, receives positive electri- 
city from the pole of the zinc, and negative 
from that of the copper. 

“If we attend to this distinction,” says 
M. Ocrsted, “ we may, with a single gal- 
vanic are, arranged as I have described, re- 
peat all the experiments which I had before 
made with a compound galvanic apparatus, 
One great advantage of this plan is, that we 
may form the arc sufficiently light to be sus- 
pended by a small metallic wire, so as to 
revolve round the axis of the wire prolonged; 
and in thisway we may examine the action 
of « magnet on the galvanic arc. . 

“ Vor this purpose I employed the arrange- 

ment, 
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ment annexed, which is a perpendicular sec- 


3, 














tion of it in the direction of its breadth, ecce 
being a trough of copper 3 inches high, 4 
inches long, and $ inch wide ; zz, a plate of 
zinc, kept in its place by two pieces of cork 
U; effffz, abrass wire about a quarter of a 
live diameter; ab, a brass wire assmall as 
possible, but capable of sustaining the ap- 
paratus; and cac, a linen thread for attach- 
ing the wire to the apparatus. The trough 
contains the usual conducting fluid. The 
uniting wire of this apparatus will attract 
the north pole of the needle when it is placed 
on theleftside of the plane effffz, regarded 
in the direction fz. On the same side, the 
south pole will be repelled. On the other 
side of this plane, the north will be repelled 
and the south pole attracted. In effecting 
this, we must not place the needle above /f, 
nor below fz orfe. If, instead of presenting 
a small moveable needle to the uniting wire, 
we present to one of the extremitiesff, one 
of the poles of a strong magnet, the attrac- 
tion or repulsion (indicated by the needle) 
will cause the galvanic apparatus to revolve 
round the prolonged axis of the wire ab. 

If wesubstitute, in place of the conduct- 
ing wire, a large ribbon of copper of the 
same breadth as the plate of zinc, a feebler 
effect only is produced. The effect is on the 
other hand increased by making the conduc- 
ior very short. 


This figure represents the perpendicular 
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section of this arrangementin the direct; 
of the breadth of the trough ; and the crm 
isa perspective view of it in which b 
represent the conducting plate, und af wd 
plate of zinc. Here the north pole of the 
needle will be attracted towards the plane of 


ole will be repelled from 
he same plane; cdf will bave contrary 
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effects. In this apparatus the extremities 
act like the poles of the needle, but it is only 
the faces of the extremities, and not the in- 
termediate paris that have this analogy. 

A moveable galvanic apparatus may also 
be made of two plates, one of copper and 
one of zinc, twisted into spirals, and sus- 
pended in the conducting fluid. This appa- 
ratus is more moveable, but greater precau- 
tious are necessary to avoid deceptions when 
experiments are made with it. 

I have not yet discovered a method of mna- 
king a galvanic apparatus direct itself to- 
wards the poles of the earth. For sucha 
purpose the apparatus would require to be 
much more moveable. 

In repeating the interesting experiments 
of M. Oersted, Sin Huompury Davy found, 
that the uniting wire of platinum was mag- 
netic from its power of attracting iron 
filings. This wire was also found to com- 
municate permanent magnetism to steel bars 
transversely attached to it, or placed trans- 
versely at some distance fromit; while the 
same bars, when placed parallel to the wire, 
had only a temporary magnetism when in 
the vicinity of the apparatus. 

The most important fact, however, in Sir 
Humphry Davy’s experiments, is, that when 
the electricity from a Leyden battery is pas- 
sed through a wire or through air, the wire 
and air and the surrounding space became 
magnetic, so that bars of steel made tan- 
gents or sines or circles round the wire, all 
became magnets, the north pole of one being 
opposite to the south pole of the other. By 
means of a powerful Leyden battery, Sir 
Humphry has made magnets at the distance 
of fourteen inches from the wire. He has 
also been able to attract and repel bars 
placed in the voltaic circuit by the common 
magnet. 

Mr. AMPERE communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences three memoirs, on the 18th 
and 25th of September, and the 30th of Oc- 
tober, 1820. The following are the princi- 
pal conclusions dedwced from the second 
memoir. 

1. “‘ The two electric currents attract one 
another when they. move parallel and in the 
Same direction, and they repel one another 
when they move parallel and in opposite di- 
rections. 

2. It follows, therefore, that when the 
metallic wires through which these currents 
are transmitted, can only turn in parallel 
planks, each of the two currents tends to 

bring 
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pring the other into a situation where it may 
be parallel to it, and in the same direction, 

3. These attractions and repulsions are 
absolutely different from the attractions and 
repulsions of ordinary electricity. 

4, All the phenomena discovered by Mr. 
Oersted, and which I analyzed, and reduced 
to two general facts in my first memoir, are 
embraced by the law of the two electrical 
currents, (§ 1.), admitting that a magnet is 
only an assemblage of electrical currents, 
produced by the mutual action of the par- 
ticles of steel, analogous to that of theele- 
ments of a voltaic pile, and which move in 
planes perpendicular to the line which joins 
the two poles of the magnet. 

5. When the magnet is in the situation 
which it tends to take by the action of the 
terrestrial magnet, these currents have a 
direction opposite to that of the apparent 
motion of the sun, and hence when we place 
a magnet in a contrary position, so that the 
poles whieh point to the poles of the earth 
are of the same name, the currents will be 
found in the direction of the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun, 

6. This law embraces the phenomena of 
the ordinary action of magnets. 

7. It embraces also the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism, by supposing electrical 
currents in planes perpendicular to the di- 
rection of the dipping-needle, and which 
move from east to west. 

8. There is no difference between the 
poles of a magnet, than that oneof them is 
found to the left, and the other to the right 
of the electric currents, which give to steel 
the magnetic property. 

9. When Volta had proved that the posi- 
tive and negative electricities of the pile at- 
tracted and repelled one another, according 
tothe laws of ordinary electricity, he did 
not demonstrate completely the identity of 
the two fluids put in action by the pile and by 
friction ; but it became a physical truth, per- 
haps, when he shewed that two bodies, one 
of which was electrified by metallic contact, 
and the other by friction acted upon one ano- 
ther in every case, as if they had been both 
electrified by the pile, or with the ordinary 
electrical machine,—the same kinds of proof 
are obtained with respect to the identity of 
the attractions and repulsions of electric cur- 
rents and magnets, Magnetic attractions 
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and repulsions, therefore, ought not to be 
assimilated to those which result from elec- 
trical tension, but to those which I have ob- 
served between two currents. 

M. Ampere has communicated in his third 
Memoir, several very important results. He 
has succeeded in directing the uniting wire 
(fil conjonctif) by the action of the earth. 
Setting out from his method of considering 
the phenomena presented by the uniting 
wires of magnets, he concludes, that the 
moveable part of the uniting wire ought to 
form a curved plane, and almost shut, so 
that there remains only between its extremi- 
ties an interval necessary toenable it tocom- 
municate with the pile, and that then the 
plane of this curve will be carried by the ac- 
tion of the terrestial globe in a direction per- 
pendicular to that of the dipping-needle. 
This conclusion has been fully confirmed by 
experiment. 

According tothe manner in which he sus- 
pends this part of the uniting wire, he has 
obtained the motion ina horizontal direction, 
which corresponds with the declination of 
the compass, and a motion in the magnetic 
meridian corresponding to the dip. 

On the 30th October, 1820, M. Blot pre- 
sented a Memoir to the Academy, on the 
Physical Laws of the Electro-Magnetic Phe- 
nomena, which he had deduced from mea- 
sures of the deviation and the oscillation ex- 
perienced by needles placed near the uniting 
wire. 

The following is the general expression 
which he has given of the action exerted at 
a distance upon a particle of austral or bo- 
real magnetism, by a very fine uniting wire 
of copper, of an indefinite length, and put 
in communication with the two poles of a 
voltaic apparatus. 

From the point where the particle resides, 
draw a perpendicular line to the axis of the 
wire. The force which acts upon the par- 
ticle is perpendicular to this line and to the 
axis of the wire. Its intensity is in the in- 
verse ratio of the simple distance. The na- 
ture of its action is the same as that of a 
magnetic-needle, which is placed tangen- 


‘tially tothe contour of the wire, so that a 


particle of austral and a particle of boreal 
magnetism would be drawn in opposite di- 
rections, though always in the same straight 
line determined by the preceding construction, 
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ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in 
the FIRST SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 


es XCV. For obtaining Re- 
turns from Turnpike Road Trusts 
of the Amount of their Revenues, and 
Expence of maintaining the same.— 
July 24, 1820, 

CAP. XCVI. For defraying, until 
the Twenty-fifth Day of 5 Hg One thou- 


sand eight hundred and twenty-one, the 


Charge of the Pay and Clothing of the 





Militia of Ireland ; and for making Al- 


lowances to Officers and Quartermasters 
of the said Militia during Peace.—July 
24, 1820. 

CAP. XCVIJ. An Act lo revive 
and to continue, For One Year, the 
several Acts for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors in Ireland.—July 24th, 1820. 
~ CAP, XCVIII.. Zo amend an Act 
passed 
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passed in the Fifty-seventh Year of His 


late Majesty, for the Establishment of 
Asylums for the Lunatic Poor in Ire- 
land.—Suly 24, 1820. 

CAP. XCIX. T'o enable the East 
India Company to raise and mainiain 
a Corps of Voluateer Infantry.—Jduly 
24, 1820. 

CAP. C. For amending and reduc- 
ing into One Act of Parliament, Two 
several Acts, passed in the Thirty-sirth 
and Thirty-ninth Years of the Reign 
of His late Majesty King George the 
Third, for the better ordering and fur- 
ther regulating of the Militia of the 
City of London.—July 24, 1820. 

CAP. Cl. To enable the Examina- 
tion of Witnesses to be taken in India in 
support of Bills of Divorce on account 
of Adultery committed in India.—July 
24. 1820. 

CAP. CII. For making general the 
Provisions of an Act made in the Forty- 
sitth Year of the Reign of His late 
Majesty, for removing Difficulties in 
the Convictions of Offenders stealing 
Property from Mines.—July 24, 1820. 

CAP. CIUIL. For ihe further En- 
couragement and Inprovement of the 
British Fisheries.—Su'y 24, 1820. 

Il. Botinty of 50s. per Ton tobe paid an- 
nually to the Owners of decked or half- 
decked Vessels of not less than 15 Tons, fit- 
ted out for the British Fisheries, &c. Limi- 
tation to 60 Tons, 

Ill. Distribution of Bounty, and Condi- 
tions on which Bounty shall be paid. 

III. Persons employed in curing Fish on 
the Coast shall be paid a Bounty of 4s. for 
every cwt, of Cod, &c.; 2s. 6d. per Barre} for 
pickled Cod, &e.; but not to be paid to 
Persons receiving any part of the Bounty of 
50s. per ton, : 

V. Bounty of 3). per Ton on Oil extracted 
from Whales and other Fish taken on the 
Coast, and of 41. per Cwt. on Fins of 
Whales. 

Vil. Commissioners of the British Her- 
ring Fishery to make Regulations for the 
Payment of Bounties, and for shipping of 
Salt, &e. 

CAP. CIV. To enable His Majesty 
to defray the Charge of a certain Bar- 
rack by the Grant of an Annuity on the 
Consolidated Fund.—July 24, 1829, 

I. Agreement, dated June 30, 1820, for 
the Erection of Barracks in the Regent's 
Park. , 

An Annuity of 5,4001. granted to S. Baker 
ant W. Nicholson for 31 Years, to be pay- 
abie Haif-Yenrly. ’ 

CAP.CV An Act to continue, for 
Two Years, en Act of the Fifty-sirvth 
Year of His late Majesty, for establish- 


yi ing Regulations respecting Aliens ar- 
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riving in or resident in this Kingdom, in 
certain cases.—July 24, 1820. 

CAP. CVI. To enable Chaplains ip 
the Navy, presented to either of the Li- 
vings of Simonburn, Wark, Bellingham, 
Thorneyburn, Fallstone, or Greystead, 
in the County of Northumberltrnd, to re. 
ceive their Half Pays; and for other 
Purposes relating to the said Livings,— 
July 24, 1820. 

CAP. CVII. For appropriating to 
the Use of the Master of the Rolls for 
the Time being the Rents of the Rolls 
Estate, and the Dividends of the Funds 
in the Court of Chancery crising from 
the Surplus Rents of that Estate— 
July 24, 1820. : 

CAP. CVIIL. or enabling His Ma- 
jesty to settle Annuities upon certain 
Branches of the Royal Family, in lieu 
of Annuities which have ceased upon the 
Demise of his late Majesty.—July 2, 
1820, 

I, His Majesty may grant. the following 
Annuities, viz. Duke of York 14,0001, 
Duke of Clarence 2,5001., Duke of Cam- 
bridge, 4,0001., Princess Augusta Sophia, 
4,0001., Princess of Hesse Hombcurg, 4,000). 
Duchess of Gloucester, 4,0001., Princess 
Sophia, 4,000. 

CAP. CIX. Toenable His Majesty 
to grant Pensions to Officers and At- 
tendants upon His late Majesty, and 
other Persons to whom His said late 
Majesty had granted Pensions and Al- 
lowances.—J uly 24, 1820. 

His Majesty may grant Pensions and Al- 
lowances to Officers and Attendants on His 
late Majesty, and to others to whom Pen- 


sions had been granted, not exceeding 
21,7151. 16s. 6d. per Annum. 


CAP, CX. To enable the Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to 
issue Exchequer Bills, on the Credit of 
such Aids or Supplies as have been or 
shall be granted by Parliament for the 
Service of the Year One Thousand eight 
hundred and twenty.—July 24, 1820. 

CAP. CX]. For applying certain 
Monies therein mentioned for the ser- 
vice of the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty, and Jor further 
apropriating theSupplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament.—July 24, 1820. 

CAP. CXII. For improving and 
completing the Harbour of Port Pa- 
triek, in Scotland, so as to render the 
same a more fit Situation for His Ma- 

Jesty’s Packets. —July 24, 1820. 

I. A Sum not exceeding 10,0001. shall be 

paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the 


Commissioners for carrying this Act into ex- 
ecution, 


VIII. Commissioners may cause the Har- 
bour 








ort Patrick to bo deepened and 
et ial Piers, Quays, and other Works 
to be erected, and all parte to the Na- 
joationto be removed. 
veXIY. The limits of the said Harbour of 
Port Patrick shall be deemed and considered 
to be and extend from Dunskye Castle, on the 
South, to the Rock called the Half-Tide 


k, on the North. 
Roe XV. Itshall and may be lawful for the 
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Harbour Master, as he shall think fitting and 
expedient, fo lay down Moorings or Mooring 
Chains, and erect and set up Land Marks, 
Beacons, and Buoys, in any place or places 
in the said Harbour of Port Patrick, or ad- 
joining Lands between Dunskye Castle, on 
the South, and the Half-Tide Rock on the 
North, for the guidance and safety of his 
Majesty’s Packets, and all other Ships and 
Vessels entering the said Harbour. 











NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 


With un HistoricaL and CriTicaL PRoEMIUM. 
el 


** Authors or Publishers desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
: requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 


HARLES LLOYD, Esq. author of 
Nuge Canore, and translator of 
Alfieri, has published au additional volume 
of poems, containing Desultory Thoughts 
in London, Titus and Gisippus, with other 
Poems. Though we cannot consider this 
work as adding much to the reputation of 
its author, owing to its excessive free- 
dom of style and versification, there are 
bursts of fine poetry, and a strain of kind 
and animated feeling, with some beautiful 
descriptions of scenery, which go far to 
redeem the peculiar defects to which it 
ia certainly obnoxious, There is a care- 
lessness, and want of judicious thoughts 
and revision, which no author should per- 
mit himself to indulge, in presenting a 
volume of more than 250 pages to the 


‘ Opinion of the public. It is but too ap- 


parent that many of these trifling errors 
aud peculiarities are voluntary, or the 
result of blameable inattention. We may, 
however, assure our readers, that they will 
fiud much pleasing poetry—much lively 
description, and a strain of good feeling, 
in the work before us, which evince equal 
genius, and amiableness of heart. 

The Portraits of the British Poets ; the 
first part of which we have before recom- 
mended to the attention of our readers, have 
now proceeded as far as the fifth part. They 


are in general executed in a style of the - 


utmost excellence.—Those portraits are 
selected which have the strongest claims 
to authenticity—at the same time avoiding 
&8 Much as possible those with which the 
public are already familiar. A great pro- 
portion have never before been engraved, 
and of those which have been, on very 
few indeed have the same talents and la- 
boar been exerted as in this work. Perhaps 
the finest specimen in the whole series is 
the portrait of Dr. Darwin, engraved by 
W edgwood. It is at least the most nature- 
breathing engraving which we have ever 
seen.— There is algo an interesting por- 
trait of agility, which furnishes a rich 
Subject for the graver of W.C. Edwards, 
he portrait of Burns by Nasmyth is also 
Monraty Mac. No: 250. 


finely engraved by C. Warren, Shaks- 
peare is taken from the Stratford monu- 
ment, and delightfully engraved by Fin- 
den and Chaucer; is rendered one of the 
finest ornaments of the work by the ma- 
gical graver of the same artist.—As a 
whole, whether we consider the interest- 
ing nature of the design, or the skill 
with which itis executed, we think the 
present work may fairly be pronounced 
uarivalled, We have not space to dilaie 
upon particular beauties, or minute ble- 
mishes, Of the latter there are none which 
affect the general character of the work. 

We must make honourable mention of 
a Chemical work, in one volume, from the 
pen of Mr. Miviar, of Edinburgh; which, 
as an elementary work, is written on a 
very judicious plan. The first part is 
devoted to the description and analysis 
of Chemical substances generally, and is 
illustrated by interesting experiments : 
the second to the natural history and ana- 
lysis of the productions of nature ; and 
the third, a very copious and interesting 
detail of the several arts and manufac- 
tures depe.dent on Chemistry. From the 
author’s practical acquaintance with his 
subject, both as it relates to the prin- 
ciples and practice of Chemistry, his 
work cannot fail of accomplishing the 
end he has had in view :—viz. the in- 
struction of the rising generation, in a 
science, more interesting to a commercial 
nation than any other. 

Mr. P. Le Count, of the national ship 
the Conqueror, has published some ex- 
periments on the supposed affections of 
the compass, from local causes, Unfor- 
tunately he recognises the silly principle 
of attraction for its own sake, or of super- 
natural affection between bodies, without 
necessary mechanical cause; and hence 
his deductions, philosophically considered, 
are invalid. He has, however, determined 
a new fact; namely, that every mass of 
iron has a polarity, of which the centre is 
the centre of the mass; and that its aittec- 
tion on a magnet are determined by the 
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variable line of direction which accords 
with the turning of the ship. Those who 
believe in the miracle of distant at- 
tractions will assent to Mr. Le Count’s 
Theory; while those who consider this 
phenomena as purely mechanical, will 
admire the ingenuity and originality of 
his reasoning. This very difficult and in- 
volved subject of magnetism will receive 
speedy illustration from the theory of 
motion, by which it will be shewn to be 
but an accident of matter. 

The inexhaustible manufactory of novels 
iu the month, has been employed in the 
production of another, under the title of 
Kenilworth Castle, at 11. lls.6d. It has 
been published too late in the month for 
notice, but we hope it will be better 
worth reading than the Monastery, in 
which the author appeared to have strung 
together the remnants and surplusage of 
his former works. It was reported as a 
quiz on the public, that Scotland did not 
contain sufficient paper for the edition, 
and that the printing had been suspended 
till supplies arrived from Engiand ! 

Among the few good novels which have 
somewhat too sparingly made their debit 
during the winter months, we think we 
may venture to include one called Cal- 
thorpe ; or, Fallen Fortunes, atitle nota 
little applicable tothe present state of the 
nation. We are better pleased with this 
specimen of our author’s pen, than with 
his former ene of “ Mystery, or Forty 
Years ago,” which could only afford en- 
tertainment to readers of a secondary 
class, whose muscles are “ easily moved 
to mirth, or to “ sentimental tears,” 
There isa freshnessof life, and vividness 
of description, with some interest of story 
in Calthorpe, of which “ The Mystery” 
gave us little promise, and in the light and 
humorous passages there is less coarseness, 
and more true comic humour, 

The History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Judicial or Adawlut System in 
the Presideney of Bengal, together with 
an Inquiry into the supposed existence of 
the Trialby Jury in India, claims general 
attention. The vast, populous, and impor- 
tant provinces of India that have fallen 
under the government of British power, 
have been too long without the benefits of 
British laws. Something like a system of 
regulations for the administration of civil 
justice, was established by the Marquis 
Coruwallis, at Bengal, and the other pro- 
viuces immediately subject to that presi- 
dency, in 1793, when courts of circuit 
were introduced. Various new institutions 
aud regulations to enlarge and amend the 
original code, have been since introduced: 
but in the more important part of adminis- 
tration, the criminal law, it is with reerct 
we perceive from the publication before 
us, that the trial by jury possesses only a 
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suppused existence in India. The object 
of the present inquiry is to trace the origin 
of the judicial system, to illustrate its prin. 
ciples, and to mark the occasional devia. 
tions which have been made from thence, 
The observations are chiefly confined to 
the civil administration of justice. The 
want of a Bar, where well-educated advo. 
cates may assert and defend the rights of 
their clienis, is said to be severely felt in 
the adawlut system and the administration 
of justice, is asserted to be more difficult 
at present than on the first institution of 
the courts, from the multiplicity of regu- 
lations by government for the correction 
of judicial errors. It seems, however, that 
although the people of India want the ad. 
vantages of a European Bar, fees, duties, 
and taxes have been plenteously insti- 
tuted. We cannot enter here into an ex- 
amination of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages incideut to the present judicial prac- 
tice in the East; but we think, that ina 
country where such a variety of casis ex- 
ist, aud a conciliatory and just system is 
necessary for the protection and satisfac. 
tion of all, the privileges of pleading and 
of self-defence should not be of so exclu- 
sive a kind as the author of this able and 
useful work recommends, The abolition 
of the Vakeels or black pleaders, and con- 
fining the business of the native clients to 
civil servants, would, we are persuaded, be 
very impolitic. The Justinian code, where 
it existsin our West India possessions, 18 
of great advautage, and justly esteemed 
for its liberality. 

Short Arguments and Plain Facts, show- 
ingthat the civilization and instruction of 
the nativesof India, furnish the surest means 
of upholding the stability of our Oriental 
Empire, by Lieut. Col. Joon MACDONALD, 
F.R.S. F.A.S. is another publication which 
forcibly and justly demonstrates the necessity 
of introducing an enlightened and humane 
system, becoming a government of Chris- 
tianity, into the British dominions io India. 
That a powerful moral engine of general 
instruction is requisite whereso much igno- 
rance prevails, as among the many millions 
of natives who compose the subjects of our 
eastern monarchy few will deny. This en- 
gine in the opinion of Colonel Macdonald 
is Christianity. Tbe colonel has resided 
many years in India; heis, therefore, good 
euthority as to the urgency in a_ political 
point of view, of the dissemination of the 
Christian doctrine ; but it would seem that 
those with whom the power resides of car- 
rying such benevolent plansinto effect, want 
the zeal and persuasion of the Colonel. The 
Honourable Court are not averse to the es- 
tubiishment of Christianity in India; this 
is Indicated by the facilities given to the mis- 
stonaries ; but it is beeause no regular sys- 
tem has been adopted or received the con- 
currence of the directing government, that 
a want of sincerity in the great cause may 
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be imputed. The Bishop of Caloutta has 
laboured with much ability to impress the 
propriety of sanctioning a project of educa- 
tion to this end. He recommends that some 
of the half caste descrip:ion be employed as 
schoolmasters. But though many able cha- 
racters of this species have appeared in In- 
dia, they have always been excluded from 
the civil and military services. It is now 
allowed that unaided by some regular plan, 
such as the Bishop of Calcutta bas laid 
down, the missionary cause may be laboured 
on inadequately for centuries, Colonel Mac- 
donald adds his testimony to this important 
fact, and sufficiently proves that the perma- 
nent security and stability of British power 
depends on the establishment of Christianity 
in India. 

The Dejeune, or Companion for the Break- 
fast Table, Vol I. consists of light diurnal 
essays published under this title, which have 
at length reaehed the size and form of a vo- 
lume. Theliterary morceaus thus furnished 
to the table of taste, constitute a very agree- 
able addition to the stock of amusement de- 
rived from the imitators of the Tatler and its 
kindred publications. The authors, who 
have written under the quaint title of the 
Dejeune (half French, half English) have kept 
before them the best standards of composi- 
tion, and in many instances their lucubra- 
tions entitle the writers to very high praise 
as essayisis and delineators of human man 
ners. An abundance of wit, information on 
almost all the topics and ways of life, a 
knowledge ofall the haunts of character, and 
a happy talent for humourous description, are 
indispensible to give the preserving charms of 
novelty and interest to such fugitive produc- 
tions, The collection before us has consi- 
derable merit in this respect: there is much 
to entertain as well as to inform in it; but 
there are articles which might have been 
omitted from their temporary character or 
personal allusion. These however are few— 
they are the “evil results of a daily pro- 
duction,” and form but a slight drawback 
from the well-founded claims to approbation. 
which the work in general possesses. 

Essays on Money, Exchanges and Poli- 
tical Economy, &c. by HENRY JAMES, Esq. 
forms a work of peculiar value and useful- 
hess at the present moment. It displays an 
intimate acquaintance with that branch of 
political and commercial science which re- 
lates tO money and paper currency, und ex- 
hibits in a concise and lucid manner the cause 
of the fluctuation in prices, and of the depre- 
ciation in the value ef property of late years. 
_ measures hitherto adopted by ministers 

ave been of the most inconsistent kind: in 
many cases they have been marked by in- 
justice as well as impolicy, such as attempt- 
the to relieve one class of the community at 
© expense of another, and arbitrarily en- 
eavouring to regulate the wages of labour. 
he forced attempt unnaturally to hold up 
prices ina time of peace to the level of war 
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value, is very properly viewed by the author 
of these essuys as a principal cause of the 
stagnation of trade, and the ruin and misery 
of thousands. How many have been totally 
ruined by the weight of taxation pressing 
upon them in an increased ratio on all the 
necessaries of life! Mr. James has many 
excellent rémarks on the present system of 
government and literature of the country, 
and his work is elucidated by tables of com- 
parative value, which must be of use to those 
who are desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the history of our currency. 

Anti-Scepticism, or an Inquiry into the 
Nature and Philasophy of Language, as con- 
nected with the Sacred Scriptures, has a 
philosophical as well as pious object in view, 
ani the discussions which it contains on the 
principles of language, the progressive state of 
the human faculties, and the reasoning with 
respect to the doctrine of the scriptures, 
agree with the bestauthorities. The work is 
of an able, though mixed description, and 
may prove of much utility. 

A View of the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, with observations on their cultivation, 
adapted to the present state of the country, 
has another and a Greek title (ZHTHMATA 
SIANOHTIKA,) but as we disiike Greek 
tities to English books, we give the preference 
to the more inte!ligible designation. The 
best proofs we think of the intellectual 
powers of man that have been exhibited, are 
the many books that have been written and 
published by the help of his genius, and the 
perfection which science, philosophy, and the 
arts have attained. It is a very praiseworthy 
labour to endeavour to combine in small 
compass the leading ideas of writers of emi- 
nence, ancient and modern, on the subject of 
human intellect; and to this end the author 
of the present essay modestly directs his aim, 
The writer himself is evidently endowed with 
acute and rationating powers of mind, and 
his well condensed view of the human facul- 
ties and the modes of improving them cannot 
but be greatly conducive to the cultivation of 
intellect, especially where scientific ideas 
were much wanted in the education of the 
young. 

From an examination of The Student’s 
Manual we rise with feelings of satisfaction. 
This little work, designed as a sequel to our 
English dictionaries, consists of resolutions of 
words derived from the Greek, into their ori- 
ginal component paris, arrayed both themati- 
cally and in alphabetical order. The col- 
lection is not, we conceive, complete ; never- 
theless to all persons unacquainted with the 
language of Homer, we donot hesitate to 
recommend it, as constituting a very useful 
litt e book of reference. 

Tie 23rd and last number of the Journal 
of New Voyages, gave Mr. Scholeratt’s Tra- 
vels inthe unexplored countries watered by 
the Missouri and its branches; and also a 
Voyage to Cochin China, by Capt. Rey of the 
French navy, This work proceeds with eon- 
stantly increasing interest; but being read 
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co-extensively with this miscellany, we feel 
it unnecessary to attempt any analysis of the 
contents of its successive numbers. 

In the rage at imitation of popular works, 
we are not surprised to find one entitled 
Universal Science. Instead of Universal 
Science, tbe author should have entitled his 
collection Universal Chaos; for we have 
never before seen such a mixture of hetero- 
geneous ingredients presented to the public. 
It strongly reminds us of Smollet’s antiqua- 
rian’s Spartan broth ; and we cannot doubt, 
but that like this redoubted purveyor to per- 
verted taste, the author of the work in ques- 
tion, will in solitude have to digest the Aash 
which he has had the presumption to offer to 
the public under his misapplied title. 

Conversations on English Grammar, &c. 
by Mrs. WiLiaMs, forms a work of a use- 
ful kind, and well adapted to the purpose in 
view. Mrs. Williams has adopted the plan 
of familiar and entertaining dialogues to 
make her pupils acquainted witb the rules of 
grammar. Such a method cannot fail of 
being more attractive to children than the 
simple and dry rules as laid down in gram- 
mars. Examples seemingly deduced from 
themselves are more likely to be easily re- 
tained and lead the mind to enquiry, than 
the lessons generally in use. The whole of 
the illustrations are not only calculated to ex- 
cite the attention of children, but at the same 
time to convey to their minds clear and com- 
prehensive ideas of the general principles of 
language. 

Letters to a Child, on the subject of Ma- 
ritime Discovery, by Emity Taytor, is 
another successful attempt, of which there 
have been several during the last few years, 
to interest the youthful mind in important 
branches of knowledge. Works of pure fic- 
tion, addressed to the heart and imagination, 
We are inclined tothink, formed at one time 
too considerable a portion of the child’s i- 
brary. The young mind, relieved from a 
constrained attention to “ school books,” as 
we have heard them emphatically termed, 
turned with almost too lively a relish to the 
delightful productions of an Edgeworth and a 
Berquin—it was the sweetmeat afver a dis. 
agreeable medicine. We therefore congra- 
tulate our young friends, thet several inge- 
nious writers bave at length succeeded in 
uniting the utile dulci ; and the perusal of 
Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield’s volumes, and Mrs. 
Hack’s Winter Evenings, and Mr. Galt’s 
Historical Pictures, fills up the dangerous 
interval between works of instruction and 
mere imagination. 

The New Prophetic Almanac for 1821, 
is a very Odd] production, and not an over 
cheap one as analmanack. The legends of 
the Sidrophels are generally not the most 
intelligible, but that which precedesthe use. 
ful part of this “abstract of celestial lore,” 
surpasses any farrago of the kind which we 
have yet seen. The title promises much 
more than the work contains, and tous this 
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ders does not appear mare preferably pro. 
phetic than the usual guides of this king, 
We saspect the author has made very free 
with Mr. Moore, to whose higher pretension, 
he is, however, no very formidable rival, 

The Mental Calculator, a Compendiun 
of Generai Rules for the Solution of Problems 
in Astronomy, &c. is commendable for the 
conciseness and perspicuity with which the 
young learner is introduced to the first ele- 
ments of astronomy. The problems selected 
prove satisfactorily the purpose of the au. 
thor to lead the pupil by easy gradations toa 
clear knowledge of that sublime and inter. 
esting science. A useful guide to the con- 
stellations is annexed. 

A Synopsis of the Latin Grammar, on 
the plan of Ruddiman, compiled for the use 
of Schools, is an abridgement of the Latin 
Grammar, is followed by a Treatise on Pro- 
sody, an article not found in Ruddiman’s 
lesser grammar, a deficiency which the 
author tells us was his inducement to bring 
this synopsis and system of prosody before 
the public. The compilation seems adequate 
toits purpose, and bas the merit of clearness 
and brevity. 

a 
AGRICULTURE, 

The Farmer and Grazier’s Guide; by L. 
Towne. f.cap.8vo. 10s, | 

A Description of a new Agricultural In- 
strument, which, by the power of one Horse, 
performs a variety of operations in cultiva- 
tion, at the rate of three acres per day; by 
Major-General Alex, Beatson. 8vo. 

Essays .on the Practical Husbandry, and 
Rural Economy ; by Edward Burroughs,Esq. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The Miller’s Guide ; or a Treatise on the 
Flour Manufacturing and Milling Business ; 
by John Miller. 10s, bds. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Part I. of a Series of Designs for Private 
Dwellings; by J. Hedgeland. 4to. 11. Is. 
Specimens of Gothic Architecture, selected 
from various Ancient Edificesin England ; 
by A. Pugin, architect. 4to. 11. Is. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Sir Matthew Hale; by Bishop 
Burret. 18mo. 4s. 

Memoirs of his late Majesty George III. 
written with a special view to the progress 
of Religion, Civil and Religions Liberty, Be- 
nevolence and General Knowledge ; by Thos. 
Wilson. 12mo. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1821. Svo. 15s. bds. 
The Life of Voltaire; by Frank Hall 
Standish, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Jobn Offor’s Quarterly Catalogue of The- 
ological and Miscellaneous Books. 


W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of second- 
hand Books for 1821. 4s. 


CLASSICS, 


Ricciardo, Tragedia; da Ugo Foscola, 
$vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Decimal 
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COMMERCB. 

A Decimal Interest Table, constructed on 
a new principle ; exhibiting, on the face of 
a single sheet, the interest of any Sum from 
11. to 9,000,0001. for any number of Days 

from one to 365; by Ebenezer Miller. 5s. 
DRAMA. 

Mirandola; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; by 

Barry Cornwall. 8vo. 4s, 6d. sewed. 
EDUCATION. 

A new edition of Walikingame’s Tutor’s 
Assistant, with numerous improvements, and 
upwards of 1000 New Questions; by Rev. 
Thomas Smith, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, master of Gordon-house Academy, 
Kentish Town. 2s, 

The Welcome Visitor; or, the Good Un- 
cle: a collection of Original Stories, 2s.6d. 
half bound. 

The Litthe Wanderers ; or, History of Two 
Orphans, 2s, plain—2s. 6d. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Letters from the Havanne, by an official 
British Resident; containing a Statistical 
Account of the Island of Cuba,—Climate, 
Manners, Customs, Trades, Amusements, 
present state of the Slave Trade, progress 
inate inits abolition, &c. &c. 

The Traveller ; or, an entertaining Jour- 
ney round the Habitable Globe; being a 
novel and easy method of studying Geo- 
graphy, illustrated by 42 plates. 6s. half bd. 
or 7s. 6d. coloured. 

Part IX. of the Edinburgh Gazetteer ; or, 
Geographical Dictionary. 9s. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal Description of Hindostan, and the ad- 
jacent country ; by Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Abridgement of the History of England, 
by Dr.Goldsmith, with a continuation to the 
commencement of the Reign of George IV., 
to which are subjoined copious exercises ; 
by the Rev, Alexander Stewart. 12mo. 5s. 

Chosroas and Heraclius; or, the Vicissi- 
tudes of a Century; a Tale from the Roman 
History ; by Miss Sandham. 3s. half bd. 

Short Stories, related from the History of 
Scotland. 2s. 6d. half bd. - + oe 

A correct Account of the Conquest of Bri- 
tain by the Saxons, never published before ; 
by M. Brothers. 2s. 

A General History of the House of Guelph, 
or Royal Family of Great Britain; by An- 
drew Haliday, M.D, 4to. 21. 10s. 

History of Seyd Said, Sultan of Muscat, 
together with an Account of the Countries 
and People on the Shores of the Persian Gulf, 
Particularly of the Wahabees; by Skaik 
Mansur, 12s, extra boards. 

LAW. 

The Right assumed by the Judges to fine 
8 Defendant while making his Defence de- 
hied. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

No. LXVI. of the Edinburgh Medical and 

Surgical Journal, Svo. 4s. 
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General Elements of Pathology ; by Whit- 
lock Nicholl, M.D. 8vo. 9s. 

A Synopsis of the various kinds of difficult 
Parturition, with practical remarks on the 
Management. of Labours; by Samuet Mer- 
riman, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism ; con- 
daining a series of Experiments, calculated 
for the use of those who are desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with that branch of 
Science ; by John Cuthbertson, Svo. 12s. 

Cases illustrative of the Treatment of Ob- 
structions in the Urethra, &c. by the new In- 
strument, the Dilator; with further direc- 


.tions to facilitate its general adoption; by 


James Arnott. Svo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Letters to a Mother on the Management 
of Infants and Children, on Nursing, Food, 
Clothing, &c. &c.; bya Physician. 4s. 6d, 

Practical Observations on the use of Oxy- 
-gen, or Vital Air, in the cure of Diseases ; 
by Danie) Hill. 7s. 6d. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment 
of Gravel, Calculus, and other Diseases con- 
nected with a deranged operation of the 
urinary organs; by Wm. Trout, M.D. &c. 
8vo. Ts. 6d. 

An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity, and their consequences, Physical, 
Moral, and Civil; by George Man, Bur- 
rows. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Literary Chroniele and Weekly Re- 
view, for 1820; containing Reviews of nearly 
200 of the most expensive and popular Works 
of the year; with upwards of 150 articles of 
Original Poetry. 4to. 1]. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Scrap Book; containing a collection 
of amusing and striking Pieces, in prose and 
verse: by John M‘Diarmid. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

Miraeulous Prophecies and Predictions of 
eminent Persons from the earliest Records. 
5s. bds. 

The Influence of Civil Life, Sedentary 
Habits, and intellectual refinements on Hu- 
man Health and Human Happiness. 3s. 6d. 

Sacred Edict ; containing Sixteen Maxims 
of the Emperor Kang-He, amplified by his 
Son, the Emperor Yoong-Ching, together 

_ with a Paraphrase on the whole, by a Manda- 

rin. ‘Translated from the Chinese original, 
and illustrated with Notes; by the Rev, Wm. 
Milne. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A Description of the Changeable Magnetic 
Properties possessed by all Iron Bodies, and 
the different effects produced by the same on 
Ships’ Compasses, from the position of the 
sbip’s head being altered; ‘&y P. Lecount, 
midshipman R.N, 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Address of M. Hoene Wronski to the Britisb 
Board of Longitude, upon the actual state 
of the Mathematics, their Reform, and upon 
the new Celestia§ Mechanics, giving the de- 
finitive solution of the Problem of Longitude. 
Translated from the original French, by W. 
Gardiner. 8vo. 5s. 

Universal} Science ; or, the Cabinet of Na- 

ture 
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ture and Art; by Alex. Jamieson. % vols. 
i2mo. 16s. bds. 
NOVELS. 

Vol. I. of Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 
containing Fielding’s Novels. royal 8vo. 
ll. 8s. bds, 

Calthorpe; or Fallen Fortunes; by the 
author of the Mystery; or,40 yearsago. 3 
vols. 12mo. ll. Is, bds. 

Such isthe World. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

Kenilworth, a Romance ; by the author of 
Waverly, Ivanhoe, &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Ll. Lis, 6d. 

Scheming, a Novel. 3 vols. 11. Is. 

Zelica, the Creole ; by Madam de Sansée. 

Tales of Ton (first series), containing Fa- 
shionable Characters; or, a Search after a 
Woman of Principle; by MissM‘Leod. 4 
vols, ll. 4s. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 

An English and Hindoostanee Naval Dic- 
tionary of Technical Terms and Sea Phrases, 
us ulsothe various Words of Command given 
in working a Ship, &c.; to which is prefixed 
a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Lan- 
guage; by Capt. Thos. Roebuck. 12mo. 7s. 

POETRY. 

What is Life ? and other Poems ; by Thos. 
Bailey. I8mo,. 3s. 6d. 

Select Works of the British Poets; with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces ; by Dr. 
Aikin. 10 vols. rl, 18mo. 31., post 18mo. 21. 

Victoria, and other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems ; containing the Indian, and Laza- 
rus. f.cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

The Modern Church; a Satirical Poem : 
comprising Sketches of some popular and 
unpopular Preachers ; by John Laurens Bick- 
nell, F.A.S. 3s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter addressed to the Hon. and Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, on the 
subjectof the Queen; by Paul Hariford, 
Esq. 3s. 

Essays on Money, Exchanges, and Poli- 
tical Economy ; by Henry James. 8vo. 10s. 

Rules proposed for the Government of 
Gaols, Houses of Correction, and Peniten- 
tinries. Svo, 9s.bds. 

A Leiter toa Member of Parliament, shew- 
ing the serious and dangerous defects of the 
British and Foreign School, and of Mr. 
Brougham’s Bill for the general Education 
of the Poor; by R. Lloyd, A.M. rector of St. 
Danstan’s iv the West. 1s, 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sturgess 
Bourne, on the ‘subject of the late Act for 
the removal of the Irish Poor; by Montague 
Burgoyne, Esq. 

An Address to the Queen. Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the House of Commons, onthe 
Liturgy, and the Queen’s Allowance, 

Constantine and Rugene; or, an Evening 
at Mount Vernon; a Political Dialogue ; by 
Junius Secundus, 3s, 

Observations on Mr. Brougham’s Bill for 
“better providing the means of Education 
for bis Majesty’s Subjects.” Svo. 6d, 


by a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
No. VII. of the Edinburgh Philosophicg) 
Journal; conducted by Dr. Brewster anq 
Professor Jameson. 8vo0. 7s. 6d. 
A Speech at Dublin in behalf of the Queen, 
by John Finlay, Esq. Svo. 6d. 
The Ghost of Chatham, a Vision, 8vo. 64, 
THEOLOGY. 
An affectionate Address to those Dissenters — 
from the Communion of the Church of Eng. 
land, who agree with ber inthe leading Doc. 
trines of Christianity ; by Samuel Wix, A.M, 
F.R.and A.S. price 6d. or 5s. per dozen, | 
Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, and on the 
repeal of the Statute against Blasphemy ; by 
the Bishop of St. David. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
The Village Preacher; a collection of 
short plain Sermons ; partly original, partly 
selected and adapted to village instruction ; 


vol.1. ]2mo. 5s. bds. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, chiefly ad- 
dressed 10 young persons, On the importance 
of religious principles and conduct; by the 
Rey. Richd. Waland, A.M. 2 vols, 12mo, &, 

Thoughts on the Essential Requisites for 
Church Communion, Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper, as connected with Christian mis- 
sions; in reply to the Rev. S, Greathead, 
F.S.A. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

. Letters to a Young Clergyman, by Steven- 
son Maggill, D.D, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Tie Dissenter’s Apology, in a Letter to 
the Rev. Samuel Wix, by S. Newton, 12mo, 

Pious Thoughts in Solitude, cr the private 
writings of the Inte Miss Nicholls, of Thorn- 
ton, made public, 18mo. Js. boards. 

Picturesque Piety; or Scripture Truths, 
illustrated by 48 engravings, by the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor of Ongar, 2 vols. 6s. half bound, 

The Book of Common Prayer, with notes 
explanatory, practical and historical, select- 
ed and arranged by the Right Rev. Richard 
Mant, D.D. Bishop of Kilialoe, £1 16s. bds. 
medium. and £3 12s. on royal paper. 

The Book of Common Prayer, in eight 
Languages, dto. 2). 10s. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A popular Account of Kenilworth Castle, 
with an engraved plan, by J. Nightingale, 
esq. intended as an historical intro-luction 
to the new novel by the author of Waverly, 
&c. 12mo. Is. 6d, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ) 

No. 5, Vol. IV. of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, containing School- 
craft’s Tour in Missouri, towards the Rocky 
Mountains, and Rey’s Voyage to Cochin 
China, with a large map. 3s. 6d. sewed, 
4s. bds. 

Journal ofa Tour in France, Switzerland, 
and Lombardy. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

A Second Journey through Persia to Con- 
stantinople, between the years 1810 and 1816; 
by Jumes Morier, esq. royal 4to. with maps, 
yey —_ and other engravings, 

ae Ss. e 


Journal 








1821.] 
Journal of a Tour in the Levant; by Wm. 
Turner, sq. 3 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 
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History of Voyages {nto the Polar Regions 


by John Barrow, F.R.S. 8vo, 12s. 
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Portrait of Mr. Liston, Engraved by 
JAMES WARD, R.A., from a Picture 
by JOHN JACKSON, R.A. 

CAREFULLY well-scraped mez- 
zotinto plate, from one of the 
most faithful portraits ever painted. 

Portrait of HER MAJESTY,—Painted 
by LoNSDALE, Engraved by MEYER. 
The original picture whence this 

excellent print is engraved, was 
yainted by Mr. Lonsdale, at Branden- 
wer House, anil was presented by her 
Majesty to the Corporation of the City 
of London. The Queen is represented 
sitting by a table, on which is her 
crown, and is holding in her hand her 
celebrated letter “ to the King.’*—It is 
certainly the best likeness and_ best 
picture that has yet been painted of this 
illustrious female, and is engraved ina 
corresponding style of excellence with 
the original picture. 

ARTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION.—The annual dinner of 
this truly charitable and national insti- 
tution is fixed for the Friday previous 
to the opening of the Royal Academy 
exhibition. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, with his usual: kind- 
ness and philanthropy, has promised to 
— again on this occasion. The 

irectors have relieved from its funds 
many distressing cases of suffering ta- 
lent, with that delicacy for private feel- 
ing which eee distinguishes this 
society and the objects it seeks to re- 
lieve, where becoming pride of educa- 


tion is silently struggling with con-- 


suming want. 

Royan ACADEMY.—The library and 
various schools of the Academy opened 
to the students after the Christmas re- 
cess, on Monday the 8th of January, 
and on the same evening Professor 
Fuseli_ commenced his lectures on 
painting to a numerous asseinblage of 
academicians, associates, students and 
exhibitors, He pointed out to the 
students the best models for their con- 
templation, and the best modes for them 
to conduct their studies, in the best and 
amr styles in energetic language. 

© satirized with a poignancy that 
evidently produced effect, the present 


rage for portraiture, for petty landscapes 


REYNOLDs, 


and miserable little pictures, that have 
so long blemished the character of the 
English school. He lashed with an un- 
sparing hand the self-called patrons, 
who after having expended a few pounds 
to have their portraits painted, chuckle 
over their patronage, and assume airs 
of superiority. 

In the course of his lectures he also 
criticised the styles and manners of the 
old masters, and of celebrated pictures, 
with that peculiarity of style and feli- 
city of description which eminently 
distinguish Fuseli. 

The following short extract from his 
definition, if we may so call it, of Ru- 

ens and his style, is peculiarly Fuse- 
liseque and appropriate.— What has 
been said of Michael Angelo’s forms, 
may be applied to the colour of Rubens ; 
they had but one. As the one came to 
nature and moulded her to his generic 
form, the other came to nature and 
tinged her with his favourite tone, that 
of gay magnificence. From this he 
never deviated, whatever be his subject, 
sacred or profane, poetic or historic, 
homely or elevated, merry or mournful, 

rave or gay. The study of his works 
“~ been recommended, as offering the 
fullest and clearest method of combining 
the various modes of harmony that dis- 
tinguish the ornamental, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Venetian style; 
in which the brightest colours possible 
are admitted with the two extremes of 
warm and cold, and these reconciled by 
their being dispersed over the picture, 
till the whole appears like a bunch of 
flowers. But if the economy of his 
tints be that of an immense nosegay, 
he has not always connected the ingre- 
dients with a prismatic eye; the ba- 
lance of the iris is not arbitrary, the 
balance of his colour often is.” 

“ It was not to be expected,” conti- 
nued Mr. Fuseli, “ that currectness of 
form should be the principal object of 
Rubens, though he was master of draw- 
ing, and even ambitious in the display 
of anatomic knowledge: but there is 
no mode of incorrectness except what 
directly militated against breadth and 
fulness, of which his works do not set 


an example. His male forms, amar 
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the brawny pulp of slaughtermen, his 
females hillocks of rosy flesh, in over- 
whelmed muscles, grotesque attitudes, 
and distorted joints, are swept along tn 
a guiph of colours ; as ree trees 
and shrubs are whirled, tossed and ab- 
sorbed by inundation.” 

The British Museum having lately 
been enriched with the Head of the fa- 
mous Colossal Statue of Memnon, from 
Thebes, we present a correct sketch of 
it, and in our next Number. propose to 
introduce some detailed observations 
upon it. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION.—The exhi- 
bition of the works of eminent living 
artists annually displayed in these 
rooms, may he expected to open to the 
public in a few days. They were re- 
ceived for examination on Monday, the 
15th of January, and were being ar- 
ranged when this article went to press. 

Among the principal works to be ex- 
hibited will be an ancient city by moon- 
light, and some beautiful Welsh 
scenery, by Mr. Hofland. A boa-eon- 
strictor entwining itself in combat with 
a lien, by Edwin Landseer. Some 
wood scenes, by Starke. The annual 
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Dutch fair at Yarmouth, and some 
coast scenery, by Vincent. A mill, b 
Wilson. Alexander taming Bucepha- 
tus, by Hayter. A comic subject, by 
Newton. Londoners gipsying, by Leslie, 
A classical landscape from’ Virgil, and 
some finished sketches by Linton. An 
old’ woman at needle-work. and: the 
broken window, by Sharp; and many 
others of various degrees of merit in the 
various classes of art. 

Announcement of Works in hand, &c, 

Mr. NORTHCOTE is painting an his. 
torical subject from Shakespeare’s King. 
John, for the ensuing exhibition at So- 

merset House. 

Mr. HAUGHTON has some fine minia- 
tures on a largé scale ia hand for the 
same exhibition. 

Mr. Hayvon is proceeding fast witli 
his new pictures of Christ’s agony in 
the garden, and the raising of Lazarus, 
The latter will be 19 feet by 14. 

Mr. LonsDALE has painted the Count 
Vasali, Alderman Wood, and other dis- 
tinguished characters among her Ma- 
jesty’s friends. 

Sik THos. LAWRENCE has some fine 
whole lengths in preparation for Somer- . 
set House, and since his elevation to 
the presidential chair, has paid great 
attention to the interests of the Aca- 
demy. Sir Thomas is a man ofa fine 
taste ; he must be aware of the defects 
of the institution over which he is ap- 
— to preside, and should exert all 
iis influence to remove them. 

CANOVA’S recent statue of Endymion 
is said by competent judges to be supe- 
rierin style to any of his former works. 
There is every reason to suppose, not 
only from the manifest improvement im 
taste, but from this great sculptor’s 
own acknowledgment, that this im- 
provement may be dated from his visit 
to the Elgin marbles. . 

Messrs. LANE, KiIRKUP, EASTLAKF, 
GOLDICUTT, and other English students 
in Rome, are pursuing their art with 
avidity, and'we may expect some *eore 
mens of their progress in England ere 


Bele ost 
NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
— 


** George the Fourth,’ a Grand. March 


Composed with Variations for the Piano 
Forte, by J. Monro. 2s. 


HIS march is bold and spirited in 
its style, and not wholly without 


» Dovelty of idea. Though without being 


pied from, it reminds us ef Cramet's 


martial movement in E flat; it’ is'ra- 
ther by the motion: than the course of 
some of its notes, and we would be far 
from detiacting: from the originality it 
possesses, The variations are analogous 
and pleasingly fancied. ) 


& Come 
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“ Come, chace that starting tear away,” 
from Moore’s national airs, with Varia- 
tions for the Piano Forte, and Inscribed 
to Miss de Road, by W. Eavestaff.—2s. 
The simple air upon which these 

variations are founded, has been ably 
treated by Mr. Eavestaff. His chief 
merit is, (a very important one) that he 
never loses sight of his theme. Amid 
many ingenious and playful turns, we 
constantly hear, or imagine we hear, 
the principal passages of the air they 
aremade but to ornament and diversify ; 
and while the ear is gratified with much 
lively and tasteful expatiation, the 
mind is held to the original sentiment, 
and quits the high road without losing 
its view of the principal prospect. 

Rebecca’s Song, from the Romance of 
Ivanhoe , adapted to a Hebrew Melody, 
with an accompaniment for the Piano 
Forte.—1s. 6d. 

The melody applied to the words 
before us is easy, simple, and by no 
means inappropriate. The accompa- 
niment is varied in conformity to the 
different passages of the poetry; and 
the general effect is solemn without 
heaviness, and attractive without devit- 
ating into the levity of secular music. 
4n Ode for Three Voices, a Trio ta the 


Memory of George the Third, with an 


Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, by 

George Frederic Harris.—5s. 

This Ode, the words of which are 
written by Mr. F. Wyman, consists of 
an opening solo, followed by two other 
solos, and relieved by three trios. Many 
of the s of these movements are 
natural and pathetic ; but against some 
of them we must protest, as rather 
instrumental. than vocal; while we 
fear that others are toe light and trivial 
for the general solemnity of the occa- 
sion. Of these we shall only instance 
the third and nineteenth bars of the 
first trio. Without admitti 
Harris’s melodies bear the stamp of ori- 
ginality, or his choral composition ex- 
hibits any grand conceptions, or new 
resources of modulation, we very will- 
ingly declare in his favour, that the 
first is, in general, easy and flowing, 
and that the latter is far from. being 
destitute of effect. In the present pro- 
duction, the ruling faults are, its be- 
traying an eagerness to be pretty, and 
the want of a sufficient attention to the 
gravity of the subject. To these eauses 
we attribute the fact, that much of a 
respectable portion of idea, taste, and 
Stlence is worse than thrown away, 
and a composition, that at any rate 
would not have been excellent, is, on 
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the whole, perhaps, scarcely above me- 

diocrity. 

New Edition, with considerable Improve- 
ments, of Sonata, No. 2. from Opera the 
Second, Composed by'Muzio Clementi--3s. 
Of the merits of this brilliant and 

masterly production we have, long 
since, spoken so fully. that it were 
superfluous to enter now upon the sub- 
ject of its claims toe public atten- 
tion and applause. The improvements 
introdu by its ingenious author, 
though not numerous, are so valuable 
as to promise to revive the request in 
which the composition was once held. 
The task of altering for the better a 
good production, is always liazardous, 
and not often fulfilled; but in the pre- 
sent case, the judgment of the composer 
was a‘lequate to the delicacy of thejun- 
dertaking ; and remodelled by his able 
hand, this sonata has come forth with 
new beauties,and evinced the propriety 
of the endeavour to make good better. 

“‘ Sweet Richard,’’ performed at the Con- 
gress of Welsh Bards, at Wrexham, by 
Richard Roberts of Carnarvon, who 
gained the Silver Harp.—2s. 

This agreeable little air is published 
by Mr. John Parry, who, to render it a 
useful exercise for the Piano Forte, 
has appended to it seven new variations 
of his own composition. These ad- 
denda are so pleasingly conceived, and 
so well adapted to the hand of the ju- 
venile practitioner, that we have no 
doubt of. their favourable reception 
both with students and auditors; and 
ef the publication becoming popular. 

‘© When the Flame of Love inspiring,” @ 
Ballad, with an Accompaniment jor the 

- Piano Forte, by J. Davy.— 1s. 6d. 

This ballad, the words of which are 
written by Mr. A. Scott, is adapted to 
the long admired air called Rousseau’s 
Dream. The melody and poetry are 


‘equally simple and natural; and Mr. 


Davy’s accompaniment, (chiefly r- 
peggio) is well suited to the subject, 
to which it forms an ornament. The 
combined effect, indeed, is so good, 
that we caunot listen to the compo- 
sition as Mr. D. here presents it to us, 
without being reminded of his dis- 
tinguished ability for tasks similar to 
the present. 
DRAMA. 

The past has been a month of season- 
able activity at our great national thea- 
tres. A new tragedy has been produced . 
at CovENT GARDEN; of the pretensions 
of which, we have given an accurate 
estimate in a previous pait of this 
number. The — of this — 
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have been conducted with good taste, 
and have drawn respectable audiences. 

DRuRY LANE has been even more 
fortunate; the spirited manager, who 
has assembled the best company in 
every walk of the drama that ever ap- 

rared on the boards of any theatre, 
oe added to his strength, by a liberal 
engagement with Miss WILSON, one 
of the most tasteful and aecomplished 
singers of the present day. She came 
out in Dr. Arne’s Artaxerxes on the 
19th, before as large an audience as 
ever assembled in that theatre. She 
was received with enthusiasm, and en- 
cored in all the numerous songs of 
Mandane, She unquestionably fills the 
part with greater effect and spirit than 
any lady since the best days of Mrs, 
Billington; and next to Mrs. Salmon, 
she may be described as the most scien- 
tific singer before the town. Nor was 
the excellency of the performance con- 
fined to the powers of Miss WILSON ; 
for the established favourite, MADAME 
VESTRIS, sang ail her songs in the 
part of Artaxerxes, witha degree of 
feeling and taste which commanded 
enthusiastic approbation. We need 
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not say any thing of the voice 
science of Messrs. BRAHAM and Hor, 
because they have been so many year | 
before the public, and are so une. 
qualled in their respective lines, as no 
to stand in need of our praise, Mig 
Povey filled the fifth dramatie cha, ” 
racter, and ably supported the respecta. 
bility of the entire performance. 4; © 
may be supposed, this grand dramatic — 
and musical treat has continued tg 
draw overflowing and delightful audi. 
ences: and the season of this theatres 
promises to be most lucrative. Artax, 
erxes, and other Operas are to be per. 
formed three nights a week during the 
saason, for the purpose of exhibiting § 
the various musical powers of the com. ~ 
pany. On other evenings tragedy and ~ 
comedy will be supported by other © 
performers; the first in their several — 
lines, of whese peculiar merits we shall 
speak more at large in future numbers, 
We understand Miss WILSON is en- 
gaged for forty nights only; but we 
are of opinion that Artaxerxes alone 
will draw forty oxerflowing houses 
within the season. Mr. Wallack fills 
the parts of Kean with great merit, 
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Rerort of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring in public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the Cyty DisPENSaRY, 
the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery Lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffren-hill, West 
street, Smithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane.and Square; along Goswell-street to Olds 


street; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 
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CONSTANT recollection of the com- 
plicated structure of the lungs is abso- 
lutely requisite towards a correct pathology 
und eflicient practice in pulmonary disorders ; 
and it is likewise necessary further to recog- 
nize the difference between specific and 
common inflammation of the organs in ques- 
tion. Consumption has often not only been 
predicated but prescribed for when the disorder 
had not existed, and cures of the complaint 
have thus been falsely conceived and erro- 
neously reported, A young lady has just 
been with the writer whose disease was ore 
dinary inflammation of the bronchia, the 
force of which has been broken by such me- 
dicinals as, had the state been that which it 
was suspected to be by her anxious parents, 
would have served to confirm and protract, 
instead of remedying the malady, A Single 
page of report presents too limited a space 
for the diagnostic delineation of pulmonary 
maladies, but let the practitioner who appre- 
bends pbthisis without being certain of its 
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presence, investigate carefully the const 
tional bias of his patient ; learn whether the 
attendant irritation have, from the very fitst, 
partaken more or less of a hectic nature; 
whether the white of the eye assume a dead 
and fixed appearance, contrasting strikingly 
and mournfully witb the disordered brilliancy 
of its transparent portion, and with the fiery 
flush of the otherwise pallid cheek.— And let 
him judge, pronounce, and act accordingly. 
The reporter will just further say, that in 
the particular instance alluded to, the co- 
paiba balsam evinced decidedly sanative 
efficacy. 

He is happy to record the complete re- 
covery of the boy to whom allusion was 
made in a preceding report, as affected with 
a disorder which menaced either life or intel- 
lect, Another patient nearly of the seme. 
age, was Seized suddenly, about a fortnight 
since, with giddiness and loss of. voluntary. 
power over the limbs— this affection conti- 
nued gradually to increase, until the child 

became 
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became speechless, when the reporter was 
sent for; death took place in about a week 
from the attack; and some traces of morbid 
action in the brain were naturally antici- 
pated, but, upon inspection, none appeared : 
the pancreas and mesenteric glands were the 
only parts of the orginization visibly im- 
plicated: and the reporter thus alludes to 
the leading features of the case, in order to 
shew that sympathetic and secondary may 
often so closely simulate original and or- 
ganic disease as to lead to misconception in 
principle, and mistake in practice. 

Hooping cough has been very prevalent ; 
and a sudden translation as it were of the 
thoracic irritation to the brain, has recently 
proved by no means an unfrequent occur- 
rence,—This fearful and oftentimes fatal 
event ought to be guarded against with soli- 
citude, not by copious bleedings, for they 
will sometimes rather accelerate than pre- 
vent this fearful tendency in the complaint ;. 
but by preserving the stomach and bowels 
free from irritating accumulations, by mode- 
rating the pulmonary excitement in a gra- 
dual and careful manner, and occasionally 
by the use of stimulant applications to the 
surface of the body—which last may, when 
judiciously had recourse to, prove derivative 
and vicarious. 





Many who read this paper are aware of the 
malancholy accideat which has recently taken 
place at the residence of the writer. The 
young lady who precipitated herself from 
the window of a high second fioor room into 
a deep kitchen area, produced thereby a 
concussion of the brain without any external 
fracture, never spoke from her being taken 
up, and died in about 17 hours. The maid 
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conveyed to Bartholomew’s Hospital.¢— 
Both her legs were broken, there was a com- 
pound fracture of the heel-bone, and the 
lower part of her back was so injured as to 
make it surprising that she should survive, 
as she did a week from the accident. The 
particulars were gathered from the poor girl 
while she lay on her death-bed; who, upon 
being questioned as to the motives which 
could have induced such an unnecessary and 
rash resolve, replied, “ the fact is, sir, wé 
were so frightened that we neither knew 
what we felt or what we did.” She was the 
first to make the leap, and the young lady 
(Miss L.) followed. She was un amiable 
and accomplished girl, daughter to-a clergy- 
man of the highest respectability, and niece 
toa late dignitary in the church, The last 
act of her life was one of filial piety; for 
she, with the servant, had succeeded in snatch- 
ing Mrs. L. from. the flames, to which they 
returned in the hopes of extinguishing them. 

We are taught by this sad story the impor- 
tance of cultivating an habitual command 
over constitutional feelings and fear; and 
the. writer may take occasion further to sug- 
gest the propriety of. every sleeping-room 
being furnished with a rope of sufficient 
lengih to reach the. ground ,, and intersected 
by knots, so that every individual could have 
recourse to its aid in the moment of danger. 
This rope might be fastened to, and coiled 
round the side of the window, by means of 
strong curtain-pins; and no. contrivance of 
ingenuity could furnish a fire-escape of more 
simple construction. or effective power. 

D. Uwins, M.D. 

_ Bedford-row, Jan. 20, 1821. 


* It was erroneously stated in some of the 
public papers that Miss L. was likewise con- 





servant was, by the advice of Mr. Abernethy veyed to the hospital. 
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HE winter operations of husbandry were 

in universal forwardness when the 

frost set in, and some early pulse had already 
been planted. Since. that period, consider- 


able breadths of beans have been-dibbled-up-- 


On the forward lands. Upon the warmest 
and best turnip soils, the roots have not sus- 
tained very material damage; on those ofa 
less favourable description, and generally on 
cold clayey loams, they received great da- 
mage, having no cover of straw, and have 
been since generally in a state of decay.— 
Much the same may be said of the wheat and 
other green crops; on fine dry soils they 
have received no damage, on cold clays per- 
haps very considerable, On an unfavoura- 
ble soil surely turnips should never be suf- 
fered to remain in the ground to risk a frost, 
The yield of the last crop of wheat seems to 
‘ave been beyond expectation, however va- 
rious the quality; nevertheless fine samples 
ae as the spring advances, advance consi- 

*rably in price. The same of other grain. 

be supply of beef, mutton and pork has 


hitherto been very ample; veal furnishin® 
an exception. Butter dairying is said to b, 
giving way in a certain district, where it ha, 
long prevailed ; Ireland supplying us almos_. 
entirely with butter.as well as bacon. .-It i 
reported from all quarters, that with a vas 
quantity of fodder and provision, the farmers 
are unprovided with capital to purchase live 
stock to consume it; nor will markets allow 
them to sell it, but at a ruinous loss. Great 
numbers of farm labourers must be destitute 
of employ throughout the winter, and must 
necessarily fall on their parishes. The asso- 
ciating farmers still persist in their grand 
error of expecting relief from legislative 
enactments on the subject of importation, 
which it is obvious, bears no part in the 
causation of their distress, nor is likely so 
to do. 

Smithfield : Beef3s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.—Mutton 
4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d.— Lamb 0s. Od. to Os. Od.—. 
Veal 5s. 6d. to 8s.—Pork 4s. Od. to 6s. 8d. 
Bacon 4s. 0d. to 5s. Od—Raw fat 3s. 5}d 

Corn Eachange: Wheat 35s. to 65s. 

Barley 

















































































































a Commercial Report. [Feb, 1, 
Straw 1). Is, to Il. 17s. Od. 

Coals in the Pool 36s. Od. to 43s, Od, 
Middlesex, Jan. 22. 


Barley 23s. to 31s.—Oats 166. to 20s.— The 
Quartern-loaf inLondon 103d.— Hay3l. 0s.to 
4). 10s—Clover do. 3]. 10s. to 51. 0d.— 
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PRICES oy MERCHANDIZE. Dec. 28. Jan. 26. ' 
Cocoa, W. I. common £5 0 0 to 510 0 5 0 0 to 5§ 10 O percwt 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 5 18 O .. 6 0 O 5 0 0... 512 O ditto 
» fine 512 0 .. 514 0 519 0 .. 6 1 O ditto. 
—— -, Mocha ov SRG «e FTF 8 SE 00 0 .. 0 O O percwt 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 0 9 .. 0 O11 0 09 .. O 010 perl. 
, Demerara 0.2 :9 wit 1 0 O11 .. O I 1 +ditto. 
Currants : ° OO#. ag} TFS 5 56 0 .. 5 7 O per cw. 
Figs, Turkey Se Oe eee 260 .. 216 0 dite 
Flax, Riga . ‘ . 59 0 0 ..60 0 0 59 0 0 .. 60 O O per ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . . 43 0 0 .. 00 0 43 0 0 .. 0 O O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets s #86, 8B. 3 3 0 .. 315 O per cwt. 
——- -—,Sussex,do. . 210 0 .. 3 8 O 210 0 .. 3 8 O ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars . . 9 0 0 1.10 0 0 9 10 O .. 10 O O per ton, 
—,Pigs . * 610 0 . 710 0 610 0 .. 710 O ditto. 
Oil, Lucca : - tl 0 0 .. 00 0 11 0 O .. O O O per gal 
--, Galipoli ° - 70 00 ..0 0 0 70 0 0 .. O O O perton. 
° ° o £46 +O. cok 0:0 118 0 .. O O O yer cwt. 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 4 4 0 . 4 7 O 440 .. 4 7 O ditto. 
Rice, Patna kind 000 .000 000 .. 0 0 0 ditto. 
—--, East India 09 0 ..010 0 00 0 .. 0 0 0 ditto, 
Silk,Ckina,raw Sie aes 8 8 3 000 .. 0 0 O perlb 
——, Bengal, skein 017 3 .. O1810- O17 8 .. 0 18 10 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon S.- 2. .« & &2 08 3 .. 0 8 4 perlb. 
— —, Cloves 0 3 53... 0 3 6 03 5 ..0 8 6 ditto. 
» Nutmegs . os Bee we DB OY 0 46 .. 0 0 O ditto. 
-—-=—, Pepper, black - O O 6}... 0 0 63 0 0 63.. 0 O G§ dito. 
—-——, ——-—, white . 0 012 .. 00 0 0 012 .. 0 O O ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy,Cogniaec . 0 3 6 .. 0 0 0 0 3 5 .. O 3 7 pergal. 
— -—,Geneva Hollands 0 2 0 .. 0 2 2 ei? « 6°3 8: aim 
- =, Rum, Jamaica . 0 2 8 .. 0 2 9g 0 4 1 .. 0 4 3 ditto. 
Sugar, brown 217 0 .. 3 1:0 218 0 .. 3 2 O perewt. 
——-, Jamaica, fine 316 0..4 0 0 317 0 .. 4 1 O perewt. 
——, East India, brown 018 0 .. 17 0 018 0 .. 1 7 O ditto. 
» lump, fine - 5600 .. 5 8 O 417 0 .. 5 & O perewt. 
Tallow, town-melted . 217 6 .. 0 0 O 219 6 .. 8-0 O percwt. 
-—-—, Russia, yellow . 214 0 .. 6 0 0 214 0 .. 0 O O ditto. 
Tea, Bohea © © SO...8 8.3 023 .. 0 O O perlb. 
—--, Hyson, best. SS B:Os% 8 6.6 0 4 6 0 dit: 
Wine, Madeira, old 440 0 “ae “a 
Dini a “A . -- 46 0 O 44 0 0 .. 46 0 O per pipe 
»Port,old . =. 38:0 0 ..52 0 0 38 0 O .. 52 0 O ditto. 
-—- 0,Sherry =. - 300 0 ..60 0 0 30 0 O .. 60 O O per but’ 


Premiums of Insurance...Guernsey or Jersey 
fast, 15s. 9d.—Hambro’, 45s. ~ idle, 205. 
aome, 4gs. to dgs. 

Course of Exchange, Dec. 26.— Amsterdam, 12 8.— i mT 
Leghorn, 47.— — PE ory 77 per cent. nrennls SE: Perna 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies —Birmingham, 5501. - 
pare: no Figo 1121.—Ellesmere, 631.—Grand Psy 57. — Sena Union, 301. 

Grens J ss . 1 Srenl Western, 41.—Leeds and Liverpool, 2801.—Leicester, 2951. 
mi = ro’, ans xford, 6251.—Trent and Mersey, 19201.—Worcester, 241.—East 

ia avi . Jama 981.— West India, 1671.--Southwark Brine, 161,—Strand, 
$1. 5s. Roy Xchange ASSURANCE, 2301.—Albion, 401. 10s.—Globe 1211.——Gas 
Ne S cee cue ee Ditto, 971. At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. — 
on eal * Neduced, on the. 29th was 72}; 3 per cent. consols, 721 ; 5 per cent. 


Cold im bers 3). 17s, 10)d. per oz. —New doubloons, 3], 15s. 0d,—Silver in bars 4s. Ii¢d.. 
ALPHABETICAL 


15s. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, 15s. 9d.—Bel- 
~— Jamaica, 30s. — Greenland, out and 
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BANKRUPTCIES. {this Month 128.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ARON, L. Chatham, navy agent. _Isaacs, L. 

A Abitol, M. Bury-street, St. James, mer- 
chant. (Evitt and Co. 

Allen, C. Shad Thames, (Lighterman (Carter. 

Bailey, J. Birmiogham, grocer. (Long and Co.L. 

Barchead, J. New Malton, Yorkshire, corn-factor, 
( Wilson, L. 

Barton, H. Paul’s Cray, Kent, miller. (Clarke 
and Co. L. 4 

Baggott. J- Bromyard, Herefordshire, skinner. 
(Dangerfield and Co. 

Bellis, J. Chester, grocer, (Milne and Co. L. 

Billing, J. H. jun. Old City Chambers, flour-factor. 
(Druce and Co. 

Boyo, J. Crutched Friars, grocer. (Le Blanc. 

Braggenkate, G. A. T. Little Eastcheap, merchant. 
( Wilson. 

Bryon, #, Hammersmith, ho -merchant. (Brown. 

Bunyvn, G. Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, mas- 
termwariner. (Latimer. 

Bulkey, G Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-road. 
Dyne. 

Butler $. Sherston Magna, Wiltshire, inn-holder. 
(Dann and Co. L. 

Carter, R. Hertford, farmer. (Richardson, L. 

Clarke, G. High-row, Knightsbridge, carpenter. 
(Poppin K. 

Chapman, T. jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyue, master 
mariner. Bowman, L. 

Chapman, C. W. Finch-lane, stockbroker. (Hutch- 
iuson 

Charlesworth, J. Almondbury, clothier. (White- 
head and Co. Huddersfield. ; 

Christy, J. Old-gravel-lane, master mariner. (Shef- 
field. 

j Coates, C. Bedminster, Somersetshire, tanner. 

i (Bourdillon and Co. L. , 

Coombs, W. Norton St. Philip, Somersetshire, 
butcher. (Perkins and Cv. L. 

Courtney, T. Strand, coffee-house keeper. (Den- 
net and Co. King’s Arms Yard, Coleman-street. 

Davis, H. Bristol, merchant (Medcalf, L. 























Deilin, T. Birmingham, dealer. (Taylor, L. 
Douglas, T. London, merchant. (Mangham. 
Dorrington,J. Manehester, wine-dealer. (Milne 


and Co. L. 
Duffield, W. Darlaston, Staffordshire, nail manu- 


facturer. (Foster, Walsall. 

Dument, J. L. Austin Friars, merchant. (Kaye 
and Co. 

Durkin, J. and W. Southampton, ship-builders. 
(Barney. 
“Deo Zs Alton, Hampshire, ironmonger. 

ne, L. 

Ellis, S. and Glover, G. Aldersgate-street, dry sal- 
ters. (Morris. 

Elgies. W. Ruswarp, Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 
(Milne and Co. L. aes ? 

F -— J. Bishopgate-street, pastry-cook. § (Gray 

ingsland. 

Farrar, G. Mincing-lane, merchant. (Nind and 
Co. Throgmnort»n-street. 

Fell, H. Walbrook, merchant. Clarke and Co. 

Forest, T. Liverpool, wine-merchant. (Frod- 


shan and Co. 
Foter, T. William-street, Newington, builder. 
_ (Smith and Co. L. 
Gilbert, W. R. Leicester, woolstapler. (Lawton. 
Glasscott, B. Cheapside, jeweller. (Lawledge. 
Graddon, R. Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
piano-forte maker. (Richardson and Co. 
‘aad er New Alresford, Hampshire, maltster. 
Harris, H. Argyle-street Westini t. 
(Martindale : - ait eae 
tri-on, W. H. Farmfield, Nottinghamshire, vic- 
Fla tualler. (Stevenson, L. 
nna, eiverpoal, merchent. (Adlington 


sansen, z oa. Wakefield, oil crusher. (Boer 
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BETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the Mth 


and the 20th of Dec. 1820: extracted from the London Gasette. 
—— 





of Nev, 


Hatton, J. Overton, Cheshire, miller. (Loney. 
Heclis, E. Chorley, spirit merchant. 
Hennell, D. Kettering, draper. (Lambs. 
Hewitt, R. North Shields, linen draper. 

- and Co. L. 


(Beel 


Hogg, G. William-street, Newington Causewa 
Plamber. (Knight and Cob 4 

Hodson, G. and Higgs, W. Bristol, leather factors. 
(Pearson, L. 

— is. High-street, Shadwell, corn chandler. 

imes. 

Holt, M. Stoke, Sussex, watch-maker. (Ed- 
munds, L. 

Hope, T. Sandwich, toyman. (Starr. 

Howell, H. Knaresborough, grocer. (Medcalf . 


= ® Birmingham, grocer. (Alexander and 

o. L. ) 

Jennings, J. Sittingbourne, inn-keeper. 
and Co. L. 

Judd, J. Derby, inn-keeper. (Lever, L. 

Keddeill, J. H. Balsam Heath, Moreley, sword 
cutler, (Swan and Co. L. 

Kerby, 1" Margate, coach master. (Hall and 
‘Co. L. 

Kidd, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen draper. 
_ (Bell and Co. L. 

Knight, T. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
dealer. (Burfoot, L. . 

Landies, J. and J. Berwick-upon-Tweed, mer- 
chants. (Raineand Co, L. 

Landiex, G. Lower Thams-sireet, Fish-factos. 
(Lang. 

Levy, J. New-road, St. George’s in the East, mer- 
chant. Puilen and Co. 

Lister, J. and B. Leeds, woolstaplers. 


and Co. L. 
wr ~ D.C. Cornhill, merchant. 


(Brace 


(Jacomb 
(Clare and 


Oo. 

Mayer, E. and Heeling, J. Shelton, Staffordshire, 
factors. (Edmunds, L : 

Marshall, W. Regent-street, Westminster, statu- 


ary. (Adgis. 

Marsh, E. Huddersfield, ppacee (Battye, L. 

Malcolm, W. Great St. Helens, merchaat. (Bow- 
inao. . 

Matthews, P. Gibson-street, Lambeth, builder. 
Sandon. 

M’Donaid, H. jun. Liverpool, merchant. (Mus- 


row. 
Melhuish, G. Crediton, Devonshire, tanner. (Brat- 


ton L. 

Millar, A. and J. C. Bishopgate-street, merchants. 
( Van Sandan. 

Mitcheil, E. and 8. Norwich, wine-merchants. 


Hollawa 
(Long 


, L. 
Mollineux, M. Birmingham, grocer. 
Ockiey, V. Terrington, Norfolk, shop-keeper. (Nel- 


and Co. L. 


son. L. 
Offer, R. Bathwick, Somersetsbire, plasterer, 


(Nethersole and Co. L. 
Parsons, R. R. and T. Widcombe, Somersetshire, 


com factors. (Potts, L. 

Parkinson, G. Failsworth, Lancashire, tanner. 
Wilson. 

Parsey, 5. Ironmonger-row, oilman. (Y 


Parks, T. and Lawton, A. Birmingham, merohanta, 


(Clarke and Co. L. ; 
Foagien, T. Halifax, butcher. (Wigg'esworth, 


Plaskett, J. Dock-head, stavemerchant. Lang 
Reed, H. Mill-street, Bermondsey, corn . 
(Sudiow and Co. 
ynolds, R. Shabroke, Devonshire, tanner 
(Hurd and Co, L. 
Reynolds, H. Ormskirk, Laneashire, liquer mer- 
chant. (Meadows. 
Richardson, J. Manchester, joiner. (Hurd and 


Co. L. 
Rollioson, R. Great Welthingham, Suffolk, miller. 


Rooke. f. Live I ian James, 

. J. Liverpool, , 

Ross, A. and Murray, Leade hall 
Gracoehu 
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86 Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Gracechurch-street, merchants. 


and Co. 


Royder, T. and Narmyth, J. Fenchurch-street, 
eson and Co. 
Sanders, J. Ivybridge, Devonshire, tanner. 


merchants. (W 


ders and Co. 


Shepherd, W. Kennington Cross, jeweller. (Dob- 


bie, L. 


Shand, F. Liverpool, iron merchan 
Shillito,W . Chapel Allerton, Leeds, 


(Willson, 


a S. Basinghball-street, factor. 
i 


ams, L. 


Shruffrey, J. Broadway, Worcestershire, grocer. 


(Drake and Co. L. 


Simmonds, £. Stanway, and Simmonds, T. Winch- 


comb, Gloucestershire. 


Singleton, J. Huddersfield, clothier. 


and Co. L. 


Smith, W. Naburn Grange, Yorkshire,corn-factor. 


(Robinson nnd Co. 


Spurrier, J. and Barker J. Bellbroughton, Worces- 
tershire, Scythe manufacturers. 


and Co. L. 


Stainer, R. Ilchester, Somersetshire, inn-keeper. 


(King and Co. L. 


Statham, F. and Shakespeare, G. Pall Mall, black- 
(Willey and Co. 
Stibbs, J. Cully hall, Gloucestershire, dealer. 


ing manvfacturer. 


( Adlington and Co. L. 


Ansell, W. Wantage. 

Ansell, W. Cambridge. 

Ansell, C. A. Carshalton. 

Amhurat,S. Market-street, West 
minster. 

Armstrong, W.T. Leadenhall- 
street, 

Armstrong, R. Worcester-street, 
Southwark. 

Ballmer, J. City Chambers, Bi- 
shopsgate-street. 

Battye, C. and Pilgrim, T. Law- 
rence Pountney-hill. 

Barron, H. Over 
shire. 

Bassano, J. Upper Thames-street. 

Bates, T. Leybourn, Kent. 

Bibby, R. Liverpool, 

Bireh, W. and Lu@as, J. Fleet: 
street. 

Blackburne, W. Blackburn. 

Blazdell,C. St. Martin’s-lane. 

Blyth, E. Dyer’s buildings, Hol- 
born. 

Boldero, E. G. and C. Lushing- 
ton, SirC. Bart. and Boldero, 
H. Cornbill. 

Boot, K. Artillery Place, Fins- 
bury-sqnare. 

Bortlett, J. E. Banbury, Oxford- 
shire. 

Bubb, J. G. Grafton-street, East. 

Campbell, 8. C. Liverpool. 

Cane, C. Battle, Sussex. 

Cary, J. Fleetstreet 

Clarke, W.. Sheffield, Yorkshire. 

Clark, T. and Gray, C. Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

Clarke, T. West Pennard. 


awen, Lanca- 


Clarke, R. Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

Cramp, S. Vine-street; West- 
minster. 


Cohen, B. Bishopegate-street. 
Collins, R. Maidstone, 
Cooper, V. New Bond-street. 
Colyer, J. Gosport. 

Coles, W. Mincing-lane. 
Cotton, H. King's Lynn. 
Cook, J. Oakley Mille. 
Couch, W. Arminster. 
Crosley, W. Doncaster. 
Cummins, J. Whitechapel. 
Davies, W, Birmingham. 


Devey, 3. and W. Coal Ex- 
ehange. 








dealer in cattle. 


(Tomlinson 


(Saun- 


merchant. 


Turner, R. Liverpool, butcher. 
Tweed, T.J. Boucham, Essex, farmer. 


Battye. L. 
oo and Co. L. 


(Wil- 


Swann, W. Shiffnal, Shropshire, tailor, 
liams and Co. 

Taylor, J. Sheffield, merchant. 

Thomas, D. London-street, Chinaman. 
wood and Son, L. 


Thatcher, T. M. Hungerford wharf, Strand, coal. 
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(Wil. 


(Bigg, L. 
(Sher. 


(Carpenter. 
(Chester, L. 
(Druce 


Vipond, G. Ludgate-hill, linen-draper. (Harman, 
Wall, R. St. Thomas’ Apostle, Devonshire, inn- 


keeper. (Collett and Co. L. 
Wells, J. W. Cambridge-heath, Hackney-road, 
builder. (Nash and Co. L. 


(Clarke 
(Parton. 


chant. 


(Jennings and Co. L. 


and Co. L 


(Patten 


DIVIDENDS. 


Dixon, W. Collyhurst, Lanca- 
shire. 

Dodson, H. and J. Southwark. 

Durand, J. N. Pentonville. 

Edwards, C. Gough-square. 

Elam, E. W. March, Isle of Ely. 

Evans, G. and G. High-street, 
Southwark. 

Fear, W. Bath. 

Fellowes, N. J. Foundling ter- 
race, Giay’s-inn-lane. 

Forster, E. and Wylan, R. New- 
castle-upon-T yne. 

Fowle, R. Blandford. 

Fox, W.. Exchange-buildings. 

Frears, E. Birmingham. 

Goodwin, W. Cambridge. 

Gomm, J. Buckland Comimen: 

Graves, ©. Holborn. 

Gregson, J. and E. Liverpool. 

Groaning, R. London. 

Hall, J. North Shields. 

Hadley, G. Greenwich, 

Hardwick, J. Lambeth. 

Hancock,W. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Hartley, C. Whitehaven. 

Harper, J. Edgeware-road. . 

Hay, H. and Turner, T. A. New- 
castle-street. , 

Hammond,C. Durham. 

Hale, H. Stock Exchange. 
Henderson, J. and Nutson, A. 
Mitre-court, Milk street. 

Henzell, J. H. South Shieds. 

Homan, W. Barking. 

Honyman, J. Spitalfields. 

Humphreys, S. Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 

Humble, W. Great St. Thomas 
Apostle. 

Hunt. ©. Mark-lane. 

Hyde, J. C. Union-place, New- 
road. 

Johnson, W. Birmingham. 

Kent, W. High Holborn. 

Kem p, A. F. Austin Friars, 

Kilcert, R. Bath. 

Knill, H. West Smithffeld. 

Koe, J. H. Mill Wall, Poplar. 

Kruse, A. Union-court. 


road- 
hens, We nd H.G.A 
» Wea .G. : 
Lancashire. —n 


Langley, E. and Belch. W. 
High-street Borough. 
Leyburn, G. Bishopgate-street, 


Webb, G. Cornhill, dealer. 
Webb, T. Warwick, horse-dea 
White, J. Southampton-row, Russell-square,}dyer, 


Woolis, J. Woolwich, timber-merchant. 
Wren, A. and EK. Reading, butchers. 


“igri and Co. 
er. (Wortham,L. 


Wildman, J. Fen-court, Fencharch-street, mer- 


(Nind 
(Adlington 


— J. Strand, wine-meichant. (Martin- 
ale. 
Wylie, W. Southampton-buildings, merchant, 


Latham, T. PD. and Parry, J. 
Devonshire-square. 

Longhurst, W. Tonbridge Kent, 

Lumley, W. Jermyn-street. 

pee id and Walsh, J. Black- 
burn. 

Lushington, W. jun. Mark-lane. 

Mackeaa, A. Winchester-street. 

Maitland, A. and Adderley, J. 
Brentford. 

Masters, J. Dartford, Kent. 

Manning, J. Heaviside, ‘f, and 
Boreham, T. barge-yard, 
Bucklersbury. 

Martindale, J. St. James’s-street. 

Methuen, R. Manchester. 

Mould, H. Winchester. 

Morgan, J. M. G. M.and R. Belle 
Savage Yard, Ludgate-hill. 

Nock, T. Birmingham. 

Parkes, R. Halifax. 

Parkinson and Co. Manchester. 

Peacock. J. Ball-alley, Lombard- 
street. ; 

Poyner, C. Doncaster, Yorkshire. 

Pretty, T. Tipton, Staffordshire. 

Raid, D. Princes-street, Spital- 
fields. 

Reynolds, C. Norwich. 

Riley, J. Leicester. 

Roberts, T. and J. Kingston- 
upon-Flull. 

Royle, J. F. Pall Mall. 

Samson, M. Dorset-place, Clap- 
ham-road. 

Schofield, T. 
Thames. 

Scudamore, C. Manchester.. 

Shipley, J. Birmingham. 

Silver, J, and J. Size-lane. 

Snowdon, B. Harrow on the hill. 

Snuggs and Walley, Lime-street. 

Tarleton, T. Gloucester-place. 

Thompson, 8S. Red-cross-street. 

bir a . Catherine-court, Tower 

ill. 

Townsead, R. and J. R. Mitre- 
court, Fenchurch-street, 

Watt, J.J. Ratcliffe Highway. 

Warwick, T. Hitchin, Herts. 

Warner, J. and Derb , i. L. 
Birmingham. | 

Wenham, J. Beckley, Suseex- 

Whitmore, F. jun. W 

Green, Fulham. 
Williams, L. Nicholas-lane. 


Kingston-upon- 
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ihe P.Church-street, | Woodburn, J.Milnthorpe, Wesl- oT. Padi 
Wiggemten eet agpantin ——epreseavi 
Winch, Ns J. Newcastle-upon- waeleee: new Tyer’s Gateway, vous b. jun.and Anderson, R. 
Woot 'T. Goswell-street. Wornell, W. Dowdsion, Wilt- Ziminers J. Welbeck-etrect, Ca- 
Woolf, J. Birmingham. shire, | ; vendish-square. 
Ta 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
wn 


Resulting from daily observations made on the northern verge of the Metropolis 
esulting Dec. 25, 1820, to Jan.25, 1821. dj polis, from 












































sedik ] ini Greatest 
mum, Days. {Wind | oom, Days. | Wind. Mean. Range ae Bi 
34 hours 
Barometer |30°41/31 Dec.|/E.NE.{29-40|12 Jan.| SW. 29°86 1-01 | 0°63 |8 Jan. 
| Day | Night 
Thermom. |51°5°9713 Jan.| SW. | 24*5°30 Dec. 38°43° | 35°27°| 27° 12° 115 Jan 
tS SEAT SITE EE TEI 
Prevailing Winds. 
Number of days; N. NE, E. SE, s. SW. Ww. NW. 


occupied by each 3 13 2 


0 0 10 2 0 


Rain has fallen in various quantities on 6 days—Snow 4—Hail 1. 
Total depth of Rain— 2°683 inches. 


P Character of the Clouds. 
Number of dayson whieheach? Cirrus. Cirro-stratus. Cirro-cumulus. Cumulus. Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus, 


description has oceurred. 6 


th The first twelve days of this period were, on 
wi. whole, steadily fine, the thermometer 
niformly from 1° to 13° below the freezing 
Point, the effects of the frost slowly encreas- 
ing from its continuity, but without material 
decrease of temperature, till the night of the 
30th ult. when the thermometer fell to 25°; 
the wind during these days was shifting be- 
tween the N.and NE, On the last of those 
days, viz. the 5th inst. the first snow of the 
month fell in heavy showers from the NE. 
during the greater part of the day, to which 
at night succeeded a heavy cold rain, at its 
first setting in, nearly frozen. From this 
time there was a decided and rapid advance 
of the temperature, the wind remaining as 
before, till the thirdday after, when it shifted 


0 10 26 5 


at once tothe SW. with alternate snow and 
rain, the temperature still advancing till the 


maximum 51°5° onthe 13th. From that time 


the temperature became nearly stationary, 
the wind remaining W. and SW. with a_ to- 


lerably clear atmosphere, until the 22d, when 
the wind changed its direction during the 
night to NE. producing a bright, clear sky. 
From the 8th to the 14th inclusive, rain fell 
in variable quantities, and with few inter- 
missions. On the nights of the 14th and 15th 
the quantity was unusually great, and on the 
12th, 13th, the fall was also very considerable. 
On the 2)st several splendid shooting stars 
occurred in the W. and N.W. at a low eleva- 
tion. C.B. 
Islington, Jan. 25, 1821. 








POLITICAL AFFAI 


RS IN JANUARY. 


iP 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE country is in a state of civil 
Breas owing to the attempts 
; ‘ing by close corporations and select 
actions to addressthe crown with ex- 
—— of approbation of the conduct 
oF ministers and of the state of the 
ae As pinetoneshwemtionhs of the 

On are of totally opposite opi- 
nions, and their eatinas nai 
Y their sufferings, these have every 
where held public meetings, passed 
Hee resolutions, and agreed to pe- 
<r for reform, redress of grievances 
and change of ministers. But the 


people being apoanes by the authorities 
state, which owe their 


in church an 


promotion to ministers, have had to 

maintain an arduous a and have 

on some occasions even had to contend 
inst civil and ogy force. 

‘The great council of the nation, such 
as it is constituted, assembled on the 
23d, when the following speech was — 
delivered from the throne: 

About two o’clock the King entered the 
House with the usual state. His Majesty 
being seated on the Throne, and the Com. 
mons having come, in obedience to his, 
Majesty’s commands, to the Bar, the King 
delivered the following Speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, _ 

“ Thave the satisfaction of acquainting 
you, that I continue to receive from Fo- 
reign Powers the strongest assurances of 
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their friendly disposition towards this 
country. 

“It willbe a matter of deep regret to 
me, if the occurrences which have lately 
taken place in Italy should eventually lead 
to any interruption of tranquillity in that 
quarter; but it will, in such case, be my 
great object to secure to my people the 
continnance of peace. 

«“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“The measures by which, in the last 
Session of Parliament, you made provision 
for the expences of my Civil Government, 
and for the honour and dignity of the 
Crown, demand my warmest acknowledg- 
ments. 

“ Thave directed that the Estimates for 
the current year shall be laid before you, 
and it is a satisfaction to me to have becn 
enabled to make some reduction in our 
Military Establishments. 

« You will observe from the Accounts of 
the Public Revenue, that notwithstanding 
the Receipts in Ireland have proved ma- 
terially deficient, in consequence of the 
unfortunate circumstances which have af- 
fected the Commercial Credit of that part 
of the United Kingdom, and although our 
Foreign Trade, during the early part of 
this time, was in a state of depression, 
the total Revenue has nevertheless ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year. 

“« A considerable part of this increase 
must be ascribed to the new taxes; but in 
some of those branches which are the 
surest indications of internal wealth, the 
augmentation has fully realised any ex- 
pectation which could have been reason- 
ably formed of it. 

“ The separate provision which was 
made for the Queen, as Princess of Wales, 
in the vear 1814, terminated with the de- 
mise of his late Majesty. 

‘« J have in the mean time, directed 
advances, as authorised by Law; and it 
will, under present circumstances, be for 
you to consider what new arrangements 
should be made on this subject. 

“ My Lords and Gentiemen, 

“| have great pleasure in being able 
to acquaint you, that a considerable im- 
provement has taken place within the last 
half year in several of the most important 
branches of our commerce and manufac. 
tures; and that in manyof the manufac. 
turing districts the distresses which pre- 
vailed at the commencement of the last 
Seasion of Parliament have greatly abated. 

“It will be my most anxious desire to 
concur in erery measure which may be 
calculated to advance our internal pros- 
perity. 

“ T well know that, notwithstanding the 
agitations produced by temporary circum- 

stances, and amidst the distress which 


still presses upon a large portion of my 
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subjects, the firmest reliance may be 
placed on that affectionate and loyal e. 
tachment to my Person and Governmen:: 
of which Ihave recently received so masy 
testimonies from all parts of my kingdom; 
and which, whilst it is most grateful t 
the strongest feelings of my heart, I shail 
ever consider as the best and surest safe. 
guard of my Throne. 

“In the discharge of the important 
duties imposed upon you, you will, Iam 
confident, be sensible of the indispensible 
necessity of promoting and maintaining, 
to the utmost of your power, a due obe. 
dience to the laws, and of instilling into 
all classes of my subjects, a respect for 
lawful authority, and for those established 
Institutions, under which the country has 
been enabled to overcome so many diffi. 
culties, and to which, under Providence, 
may be ascribed our happiness and re. 
nown as a nation.” 

THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue 
of Great Britain (exclusive of the Arrears 
of War Duty on Malt and Property) in the 

Years and Quarters ended 5th January, 

1820 and 1821, shewing the Increase or 

Decrease on each head thereof. 

Quarters ended 5th January, 


1820. 1821. [Increase] Decr, 
4 £ 


























£. : 
Customs 2,231,873] 2,117,659} see 
Excise ....} 6,439,543] 6,315,737 


Stamps....] 1,503,322) 1,535,474! 32,152) .... 
Post-Office 378,000 32) ,000 eese 57,000 
Ass. Taxes | 2.301,875} 2,333,674] 31,799} .... 
Land Taxe=| 442,955) 427,582) .... 15,373 
Miscellan..} 177,074) 114,187] .... 63,887 








13,474,642113,165,313] 64,951} 374,280 





Deduct Increase....| se. 64,951 











Decr. on the Quarter| .... 
Years ended 5th January, 


1820. 1821. {Increase] Decr. 


£ £. £. 
Customs ..| 9,349,029] 8,631,891 rae 


Excise... .|23,184,378|26,364,702|3, 180,324 


309,329 





























Stamps ...| 6,184,239] 6,151,347] 32,8 
Post-office | 1,475,000] 123%9,000] .... 36°000 
Ass. Taxes} 6,176,529] 6,311,346| 134,817| .... 
Land Taxes| 1,234,325 1,192,257) seco 42,068 
Miscellan..| 293,938 293,982; .... 98,794 
47,996,332)50,384,481|3,315,142| 976,892 
Deduct Decrease....| 976,892 
Increase on the Vear|2,338,249 
NAPLES. 


The following is the declaration ad- 
dressed to the European governments 
by the Sovereigns at Troppau, relative 
to the affairs of Naples, and the events 


connected with them. 


of the order of things in 

Naples, has necessarily 
nd the unéasiness of the 
bated the revolution, and 


“ The overthrow 
Spain, Portugal and 
caused the cares a 
Powers who oom 
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eonvinced them of the necessity of putting 
a check to the new calamities with which 
Europe is threatened. The principles which 
united the great Powers of the Continent 
to deliver the world from the military des- 
potism of an individual issuing from the re- 
yolution, ought toact against the revolution . 
ary power which has just developed itself. 

‘The Sovereigns assembled at Troppau, 
with this intention, venture to hope that they 
shall attain this object. They will take for 
their guides in this great enterprize, the trea- 
ties which restored peace to Europe, and 
have united its nations together. 

“ Without doubt, the Powers have a right 
to take in common, general measures of 
precaution against those states, whose re- 
forms, engendered by rebellion, are openly 
opposed to legitimate governments, as ex- 
amples have already demonstrated, especi- 
ally when this spirit of rebellion is propa- 
gated in the neighbouring states by secret 
agents. 

“In consequence, the Monarchs assem- 
bled at Troppau have concerted together the 
measures required by circumstances, and 
have communicated to the Courts of London 
and Paris their intention of attaining the 
end desired, either by mediation or by force. 
With this view they have invited the King of 
the Two Sicilies to repair to Laybach, to ap- 
pear there as conciliator between his mis- 
guided people and the states whose tranquil- 
lity is endangered. By this state of things, 
and as they have resolved not to recognize 


any authority established by the seditious, it: 


is only with the king they can confer. 

“As the system to be followed has no 
other foundation than treaties already ex- 
isting, they have no doubt of the assent of 
the Courts of London and Paris. The only 
object of this system is to consolidate the al- 
liance between the Sovereigns, it has no 
view to conquests, or to violations of the 
independence of other powers. Voluntary 
ameliorations in the government will not be 
intruded. They desire only to maintain 
tranquillity, and protect Europe from the 
scourge of new revolutions, and to prevent 
them as far as possible.” 

Letter from the Emperor of Austria to 
the King of Naples. 

“ Troppau, Nov. 20.—Sir, my Brother 
and very dear Father-in-law,— Unhappy cir- 
cumstances have prevented my receiving the 
letters addressed to me by your Majesty dur- 
lng @ period of four months. The events, 
howeve:, to which those letters have pro- 
bably related, have not ceased to occupy 
my most serious meditations, as wellas those 
of the allied powers assembled at Troppau 
to deliberate in unison on the consequences 
With which these events menace the rest of 
the Italian Peninsula, and perhaps the 
Whole of Europe. In determining on this 
common consultation, we have only acted 
i conformity with the transactions of 1814, 

515 and 1818, transactions of which your 
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Majesty, as well as Europe at large, knew 
the character and object, and upon. whiok 
that tutelary alliance is founded,’ solely de- 
signed to guarantee from all danger, the 
political independence and territorial inte- 
grity of all itsstates, and to insure the re- 
pose and prosperity of Europe at large, by 
the repose and prosperity of each of the 
countries of which it is composed. Your 
Majesty, then, cannot doubt that the object 
of the cabinets assembled here is to reconcile 
the interest and well-being, the enjoyment 
of which, the paternal solicitude of your 
Majesty would lead you to desire for your 
people, with the duties of the allied mo- 
narchs to their own states, and the rest of 
the world. But my allies and myself should 
feel happy to fulfil these solemn engage- 
ments with the co-operation of your Majesty, 
and we now, faithful to the principles we 
have proclaimed, demand _this co-operation. 
It is solely with this view that we propose 
to your Majesty to assemble with us in the 
city of Laybach. Your presence, Sire, we 
are sure will hasten a reconciliation almost 
indispensible; and it is in the name of the 
dearest interests of your kingdom, and with 
that watchful solicitude of which we believe 
that we have given more than one testimony 
to your Majesty, that we now invite you to 
receive new proofs of the true friendship 
which we bear you, and of that frankness 
which forms the basis of our policy. Re- 
ceive the assurance of the distinguished con- 
sideration and unalterable attachment with 
which I am your Majesty’s true Brother, 
Son-in-law, and Ally. 
(Signed) ‘“¢ FRANCIS,” 


Letters were also addressed to the 
King of Naples by the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, pre- 
cisely in the same terms. 

Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sicilies, 
&c. &c. to his faithful Deputies of 
Parliament. 

“‘ The Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, united in Congress at Troppau, have 
sent me three letters, in which they invite 
me to repairin person to Laybach, to form 
part of a new Congress to be held in that 
place. Far be the thought from me and 
from you, that the adoption of this project 
can make me compromise the good of my 
people ; and in parting from you I owe it to 
myself to give you a new and solemn gua- 
rantee. 1 declare, then, to you and tothe 
nation that has resolved to make every ex- 
ertion for the enjoyment of a liberal and 
wise constitution, that whatever measures 
circumstances may exact, relatively to our 
actual political state, all my efforts will be 
directed that it may remain for ever fixed 
upon the following basis: 

‘©T, That the individual and real liberty 
of my beloved subjects may be secured by a 
fundamental law of the state. 

‘2, That birth shall confer no privileges - 
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90 incidents in and near London: 


the. composition of the legislative body of 
the state. 

“ 3, That no taxes shall be imposed with- 
out the consent of the nation in its legitimate 
representation. 

‘4, That the accounts of public expen- 
diture shall be referred to the nation itself, 
and to its representatives. 

“5. That the laws shall be made in acs 
cord with the national representatives. 

«¢ 6, That the judicial power shall be ins 
dependent. 

‘©7, That the press shall remain free, 
except from the operations of laws enacted 
against the abuse of its liberty. 

“8, That the ministers be responsible. 

“9, That the civil list shall be fixed. 

“1 further declare that none cf my sub- 
jects shall ever receive molestation on ac- 
count of past political events. 

“« Naples, Dec. 7. ** FERDINAND,” 


The King of the Two Sicilies sailed 
from Naples on the 13th December, 
under the British and French flags, to 
meet the allied powers at Laybach. 
His Neapolitan Majesty embarked on 
beard the Vengeur, an English ship, 
with his suite on board the French ship, 
the Duchess de Berri. The Austrian 


[Beb. 1, 
force had not, on the 5th ultimo, passei 7 
the Po. . , 

The Emperors have arrived at Lay: 
bach, to further their unhallowed plans, 
but the King of Prussia has excused 
himself. 

| SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Chilian expedition under Lord 
Cochrane and General San Martin have 
landed in Peru. 

Advices from Buenos Ayres to the 
19th Oct. state, that the violent depo- 
sitions of Rodriguez, from the govern- 
ment of the province, by the federal 

rty, was followed in a few days by 

his return to power. He placed him- 
self at the head of 600 cavalry of the 
southern militia, and took post near 
the city on the 4th, where a negocia+ 
tion was entered into, in order to avoid 
the effusion of blood. Finding, how- 
ever, that his opponents would not lis- 
ten to reasonable terms, he obtained 
possession by force of the Plaza de la 
Victoria, and subsequently of the whole 
town. This was not effected, however, 
without a severe conflict, and the loss 
of many lives. 





INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS In AND NEAR LONDON; 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
oe 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
Dec. 28. PUBLIC meeting was held 
in the parish church of Shore- 
ditch, and a seriesof resolutions were passed, 
in condemnation of the King’s ministers. 
An address founded on these resolutions, was 
moved and carried. It was determined that 
an ultra address, whichsome ministerial per- 
sous had laid in the parish vestry, should be 
excluded from the vestry-room, where it had 
been placed for signature. 

-—— 30. A meeting of some of the partizans 
of ministers was attempted to be held in the 
vestry-hall of St. Olave, Southwark. The 
intention becoming known, a numerous purty 
of independent respectable inhabitants at- 
tended. Mr. Florence Young, a magistrate, 
had been intended for the chair; but he de- 
clined acting: and it was then moved by 
Mr. Ellis, and seconded, amid loud cheering, 
—“ That the representations of servile cor- 
porate institutions, and the sentiments of 
interested individuals, to libel the loyulty of 

he suffering people, and to injure the con- 
siitution of these realms, are highly impro- 
per.” On this Mr. Young and his friends 
left the assembly, and having met at a private 
rendezvous, ultimately succeeded in prepar 
ing-a counter loyal declaration. 

Jan. 4. One of the most numerous and 
respectable parochial meetings whieh has 

been held within the bills of mortality’ took 








place at the Horns Assembly Room, at Ken- 
nington, to take into consideration the neces 
sity of congratulating her Majesty, and to 
prepare a petition to the King, praying bim 
to expel from his presence and councils, for 
ever, his present wicked and incapable’ minis- 
ters, whose foreign and domestic policy had 
degraded the character of the country, and 
repressed the spirit of liberty. 

--~ 11. A Court of Common Council was 
held at Guildhall, when Mr. Favell moved 
several resolutions, on which petitions to 
both Houses of Parliament were founded, 
praying the immediate insertion of her Ma- 
jesty’s name in the liturgy; the grant to ber 
Majesty of means sufficient to support ber 
dignity, &c.; and enquiry into the origin of 
the Milan Commission. These petitions, 
after considerable discussion, were carried by 
a very large majority. 

— 12. The ward of Cripplegate held a 
meeting, Alderman Wood in the chair, and 
agreed to petition both Houses of Parliament 
to the same effect as the preceding. 

The ward of Bishopsgate also met on the 
same day, and agreed to petitions to Parlia- 
ment for a similar purpose. 

A fire broke out at the warehouse of 
Messrs. Smith and Co. sugar-bakers, Dean- 
street, Mile-end New Town, which raged 
with great fury for a length ‘of time, and en- 
tirely consumed the premises. Thé amount 
oO 
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1. ; 
aa Bill of the Christenings and Burials 


within the Bills of Mortality, from Dec. 

14, 1819, to Dec. 12, 1820. whe 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 981; buried, 1,082. ; 

Christened in a as without the 

5,342; buried 4,076. 
“ae in the 23 out parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 12,449; buried, 9,685. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the City 

and Liberties of Westminster, 4,386; buried, 
505. 

‘Cadena males, 11,993; females, 11,165 ; 

in all, 23,158. Buried, males, 9,794; fe- 

males, 9,554: in all, 19,348. 

Whereof have died, 

Under two years of age.... 4,758 
Between two and five.....+ 1,975 
Five and tem ..scecessecee 887 
Ten and twenty eceeeetecece 667 
Twenty and thirty ......-. 1,484 
Thirty and forty.....+..++ 2,006 
Forty and fifty ...eeeseeee 2,069 
Fifty and sixty ....seeeeeee 1,878 
Sixty and seventy.....+...- 1,632 
Seventy and eighty. eereeee 1,208 
Eighty and ninety......... 662 
Ninety and a hundred...... 119 
A hundred... «cccccccccce 2 
A hundred and two........ 1 

Increased iv the burials this year, 120.—- 
There have been executed in London and the 

county of Surrey, 38; of which number ten 
only have been reported to be buried within 
the bills of mortality. 

— 16. A meeting of the county of Mid- 
dlesex took place at the Mermaid, Hackney. 
Mr. P. Moore, Mr. Byng, Mr. S. Whitbread, 
and Major Cartwright made _ energetic 
speeches.—Some patriotic resolutions were 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Duncan Campbell refused at the Man- 
sion-House to be bound over to prosecute a 
thief: and on referring to the act. it appeared 
was not so obligated. 

At the Old Bailey 13 prisoners received 
sentence of death; three were sentenced to 
transportation fer life; thirteen for the term 
of 14 years; and thirty for seven years.— 
Thirty-two were ordered to be imprisoned 
during different: periods of twelve, six, and 
three months; and a great number were 
sentenced to sherter periods of confinement, 
and. to be whipped. 

— 1%, Messrs. Waut and Wilmot: found 
Suilty @t the Quarter Sessions, on presump- 
tive evidence of conspiring to proseeute a 
servant-maid for robbing Wilmot, her mas- 
ter. The admission of presumptive evidence 
appears to require legislative. regulation ; 
and the power of prosecuting one who charges 
robbery, on the correborative testimony of 
the person charged, ought to be qualifiedgby 
Special enactments, or few. persons who. are 
robbed wilh have the temerity to complain 


Marrtages in-and near London. 9} 
of property destroyed is supposed to be near 


and ptosecute. On the other hand, the law 
ought to guard the innocent against malicious 
accusations; and the task of judicial dis- 
crimination is evidently a very delicate one. 
These observations grow out of the case re- 
corded; but we studiously forbear to ex- 
press any opinion on its particular merits. 
We may, however, venture to say, that 
in several respects it deserves the further 
consideration of higher powers. 

— 18. Meetings were held in Farringdon 
Within, and in St. Saviour’s, Suuthwark.— 
Petitions were resolved upon to be presented 
to the House of Commons. 

— 23. The Session of Parliament com- 
menced by a speech from the throne. 

— 24. At a great and very turbulent 
meeting of merchants, bankers, and traders, 
at the Mansion House, some patriotic resolu- 
tions were passed, in opposition to an ad- 
dress professing exclusive loyalty which had 
been privately signed. 

MARRIED. 


At St. Mary-le-bonne church, Captain 
the Hon. Edward Cust, M.P. to Miss 
Marry Ann Boode. ; 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. 
Cockayne, esq. of Jokleford House, Herts, 
to Mrs. Marian Amelia Edwards, of Wim- 
pole-street. 

Lieut. J. H. Westcott, of the Fusileers, 
to Miss Sarah Hewetson, of Caterham, 
Surry. : 

Edward L. Pemberton, esq. of Mecklen- © 
burgh square, to Charlotte, daughter of 
S. Compton Cox, esq. a Master in Chan- 
cery. 

Charles Yarnold, of Great St, Helen’s, sur- 
geor, to Miss Louisa Teschemacher, of Rood 
Lane. 

James A. Aubrey, esq. to Miss Frances 
Lewis, both of Hunter-street, Brunswick- 
square. 

At Hackney-church, R. Runcorn, esq. 
of Manchester. to Miss Henrietta Anne 
Bradock, of Clapton. 

The Rev. H. Grylls, vicar of St. Neot’s, 
Cornwall, to Miss Ellen Boulderson, of 
_John-street, Bedford-row. 

P. W. Aveline, esq. of Camberwell, to 
Miss M. A. Pollard Plucknett, of Black- 
heath hill, 

J. Stevens, esq. of Bear-hill Cottage, 
Berks, to Mrs. Hennet, of Turnham-green. 

Lieut. Col. Robert Torrens, to Miss 
Esther S. Serle, daughter of the late Am- 
brose S, esq. Commissioner of the Trans- 
port Board, ' 

Mr. John Cruddas, of High Holborn, 
to Miss Sophia Leverton, of Forest-gate, 
West Ham. 

Mr. Frederick Wilkinson, of Wands- 
worth, to Miss F, L. Plaistow, of War- 
wick-street, Pall Mall. 

At. St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Edward 

Holroyd, 
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94  Eeclesiastical Promotions. 


Philip, earl of Hardwick, who for so many 
years, and with such distinguished talents 
and integrity, held the office of lord high 
chancellor of England. She for a moment 
saw her husband possess the same high 
station. Having passed through the offices 
of solicitor and attorney-general, he was, 
as it is said, persuaded by his late majesty 
to quit his friends, and the party with 
whom he acted, and to accept the seal of 
lord high chancellor, was gazetted, and a 
patent of peerage was making out, when 
by his sudden death, Mrs. York saw her- 
self deprived of the highest rank in the 
nation, of a peerage to herself and family, 
and of an affectionate husband. Since 
that period she has continued in a state 
of widowhood. She was the mother of 
the right hon. Charles York, whom she 
lived tosee chosen to the offices of secre- 
tary of state, and first lord of the ad- 
miralty—of Sir Joseph York, an admiral 
in the navy, and of the late countess of 
St. Germains. On the death of the earl of 
Hardwick, who has no son, her son Charles 
will succeed to the title. 
The late Ducness of NORFOLK. 
The Duchess of Norfolk has left no near 
relation, and her family estates go toa 
very distant heir. There had been for 
some time a commission of lunacy granted 
from the Court of Chancery. The right 
to the Hom Lacy property has been in 
dispute for some time, amongst several 
persons who have claimed it as heirs to 
the last Lord Scudamore; but it is sup- 
posed that one moiety of the property will 
fall to Sir Edwin Stanhope, Bart. and the 
other so divided betweev General Burr and 
Mr. Parkins, who claim, it is said, as co- 
heirs at law of Sir James Scudamore, who 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they 
being descended from two of his daughters. 
The Rev. J. Harewood, B.D. F.S.A. claim. 
ed as being descended from a son of Sir 
John Scudamore, who was Gentleman 
Usher to King Henry VIII. and the ances- 
tor Sir James: anda Mrs. Jackson, of Lon- 
don, who was the petitioner when the 
Duchess first became insane, claimed as 
being descended from a daughter of the 
same Sir John. Thusthe fine Hom Lacy _ 
estates go into an indirect line, after an 
uninterrupted descent of many hundred 
years, and, in fact, those three, who it is 
supposed will take the property, will do 
so as heirs toa person who was born near 
JOO years ago. 





RCCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


Kev. Mr. Maunsel, appointed curate ot* 
the united parishes of Kilquane and St. 
Patrick, diocese of Limerick. 


(Reb. 1, 
“ Rev. Mr. Jellet, to the rectory of Pali, 

rean, 

The Rev. H. Binfield, B.A. domestic 
chaplain to the Marquis of Anglesea. 

Rev. John Jebb, to the archdeaconry of 
Emily. : | 

Rev. John Morgan, tothe rectory of Mill | 
Street, Cashel. 

Rev. J. T. Goodenough, D.D. totheree. | 
tory of Bowbrick-hill, Bucks. : 

Rev. Joseph Smith, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Millom, Cumberitand. 

Rev. William Beer, to the vicarage of 
Willington, Derbysbire. 

Rev. J. Blicke, B.D. to the rectory of 
Wentworth, in the Isle of Ely. 7 

Rev. George Hawker, B.A. to the vica- 
rage of Tamerton, Devon. 

Rev. William Hames, B.A. to the rectory 
of Chagford, Devon. 

The Hon. and Rev. Charles George Per- 
ceval, to the Rectory of Calverton, 
Bucks. 

Rev. James Coles, to tho rectory of 
Michaelstoun, Vaddw, Monmouthshire. 

Rev. T. W. Champnes, to the united 
livings of Langley and Wyrardsbury. 

Rev. Mr. Pack to be the junior minor 
canon of Windsor; and the Rev. Mr. 
Pope, to be the Dean’s curate. 

Rev. John Leysen, B.A. to the rectory of 
Damgon, Brecon. 

Rev. Hugh Jones, to the living of Bur- 
tou-upon-Trent. ; 

Rev. George Buckeridge, domestic 
chaplain to Vicount Anson. : 

Rev. R. Roberts, D.D. to hold by dis- 
pensation the rectory of Barnwell Alt 
Saints, with the rectory of Barnwell St. 
Andrew, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. William Stocking, to the rectory 
of Tuddenham, St. Mary, Suffolk. 

Rev. Richard Homfray, B.A. to the rec- 
tory of Eastthope, Shropshire.. 

Rev. W. H. Palk, to the rectory of Ash- 
combe, Devon. 

Rev. F. W. Johnson Vickery,to the rec 
tory of Buckland Filleigh, Devon. 

Rev.Henry Grylls, to the vicarage of 
St. Neot’s, Cornwall. 

Rev. C. A. Belli, M.A. tothe vicarage of 
Witham, Essex. 

Rev. W. N. Parnell, to the perpetual 
curacy of Cross Gates, near Leeds. 

Rev. C. Bird, to the valuable vicarage 
= - apes, near Hexham, Northumber- 

and, 


Rev. Ebenezer Morris, to the vicarage 
of Llanelly. 


Rev. Chas. Wrottesley, to the rectory of 
East Knoyle, Wilts. | 


Rev. C. Champness, tothe living of Og- 
bourne Saint George. 
PROVINCIAL 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With ali the Marriages and Deaths. 
ie — 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

T A MEETING of jthe Freeholders and 

Inhabitants of Northumberland, was 
jately held at Morpeth, Sir J, E. Swinburne, 
bart. in the chair, it was resolved,—That 
the conduct of the High Sheriff in refusing 
to convene a meeting of the county, in 
compliance witb the requisition lately pre- 
sented to him, no objection having been 
stated by him either to the respectability of 
the persons who signed the requisition, the 
principle of the proceeding, or the form of 
the requisition itself, appears ta us to be 
most dangerous, as a precedent, to the exe 
ercise Of an invaluable and popular pri- 
vilege, and therefore deserving of our se- 
yerest censure. 

That we lament the late proceedings 
against the Queen as injurious to the honour 
and security of the crown, to the character 
of parliament, to the public morals, and to 
tbe tranquillity of the country. 

Married.] Mr. G. G. Russell, of Benton, 
to Miss D. Bulman, of Percy-street, New- 
castle.—Mr. J. Jenkinson, of Newcastle, 
to Miss. J. E. Lambe, of Gateshead.— Mr. 
W. Crozier, of Gateshead, to Miss M. Hod- 
son, of Newcastle. — Mr, W, Hepple, of 
Newcastle, to Miss A, Kennedy, of Gos- 
forth—Mr, T, Ford, to Miss M. A. Crain; 
Mr. W. Wengrove, to Miss M. Rowe; Mr. 
Humble, to Miss M. Pearson: all of North 
Shields —Mr. C. W, Barnes, to Miss Tay- 
lorson, both of South Shields.—Mr. S. Ord, 
to Miss S, Taylor, both of Sunderland.— 
Mr. E. Frank, to Miss Bowser, both of 
Darlington,—Mr. E. Stoke, to Miss Barratt, 
both of Hexham,—Mr, W. Gift, of Alnwick, 
to Miss Beilby, of Boston.—Mr, J. Beilby, 
of Alnwick, to Miss E. Smith, of Bassington. 
—The Rev, E. Taylor, of Hart, to Miss M. 
B. Moises, of St, Mary’s, Jesmend.—Mr. 
T. Smith, to Miss J. Hambrough, both of 
Winlaton Mill,—Mr, G. Dixon, of Hebron, 
to Miss R, Johnsou, of Heworth,—Mr. Jop-. 
ling, of Grange, to Miss S. Pyburn, of 


Wilton le Wear.— Mr. S. Henderson, of” 


Hartburn, to Miss Swenny, of Hartlepool.— 
Robert Bannis, jun. esq. of Wooler, to Miss 
E. A. Fuller, of London, 

Died.| At Newcastle, Head of the Side,, 
Mrs. Dickinson, much regretted.—In Silver- 


, Street, 74, Mrs. M. Davison.—54, Mr. J.. 


Dugmore, of the Forth Banks.--In Gallow- 


gate, Mr. A. Fawceus.—In Pilgrim-street,. 


23, Miss M. Carr.—38, Mrs. Munro.—Mr, 
J. Taylor.—Mr. J. Ellison—96, Mr. J. Lax, 
much respected.— In Sandgate, Mr. W.Cox, 
jun.—M, C. Turner, jun. 

At Gateshead, 67, M. T. Charlton.—Mrs, 
Heon, of the Battle Bank.—At the Wind- 
mill hills, 51, Mr. S. Mowbray.— 30, Mrs, 
H. Harrison. 

At Durham, at an advanced age, Mrs, H. 
Revely.—54, Mrs. Bell. 


. At North Shields, 80, Mr. J. Knox.—9t, 
Mrs. J, Douthwaite.— 69, Mr. G. Carr.—46, 
Mr, P. Olston.—85, Mrs, J. Hardingham,.— 
26, Mr, T. Brown.—36, Mr. T. Matthews.— 
33, Mr. R. Garland.—In Percy-street, 68, 
Mrs, Richardson. 

- At South Shields, 33, Mr. Embleton.— 
47, Mrs. M. Mawell.—Miss Sr Dolby.— 
Mrs. Burn. 

At Sunderland, 70, Mrs. Dewer.—36, Mrs, 
M. Wright.—34, Mr. J. Ward.—82, Mr. J. 
Douglas.—Mrs. Purdy, suddenly.—30, Miss 
M. Hardcastle. 

At Stockton, 55, Mrs. Longstoff— 78, Mr 
T. Dixon. 

. At Hylton Ferry Pottery, Mrs. Phillips.— 
At Norton, 92, Wm. Brumell, esq. — At 
Whitehill, 46, Mr.J. Fairless.—At Milford, 
47, Mr. R. Hepple. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

- At the recent anniversary of the White- 
haven Philosophical Society, two specimens 
of meat cured with the pyroligneous acid 
were exhibited by one of the members. 
They were prepared on the 7th of September, 
1819: one was hung up at home, and the 
other sent out by a vessel te the West Indies, 
to try the effect: of climate upon it, and 
brought back on the return of the ship to 
that port, and ihey were pronounced by all 
present to be perfectly fresh, sweet, and fit 
for use, after a lapse of 15 months. 

Married.| Mr. R. Turnbull, to Mrs. M, 
Welsh; Mr. D. Smith, to Miss S. Wilson; 
Mr. W. Scott, to Mrs. M. Jordan; Mr. M, 
Wilson, to Miss J. Burbeck ; Mr. W. Skerrett, 
to Miss S. Hogg ; Mr. J.Stubbs, to Mis M. 
Hetherington; Mr. J. Young, to Miss A, 
Jennings; Mr. T. Sewell, to Miss. J. Gris- 
dale; Mr. J. Wrigley, to Miss J. Fowler; 
Mr. R. Kirkman. to Miss A. Dolby; Mr. J. 
Kirkup, to Miss A. Jefferson: all of Carlisle, 
Mr. J. Wilkinson, to- Miss J. Wilson, both 
of Penrith._— Mr: T. Walls, to Miss A. Walls ; 
Mr. J. Geldert, to Miss Sanderson; Mr. R. 
Vipond, to Miss Harlin; Mr. M. Rigg, to 
Miss Swainson, all of Kendal.—Mr. T. Banks, 
of Keswick, to Miss H. Gibson, of Penrith. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Rickergate, 65, Mrs, 
S. Barker.—55, Mrs. J. Thompson, of Cat- 
coats.—In Fisher-street, 81, Mrs. M. Wood- 
all, greatly respected —41, Mrs. M. Macarty. 
—T7l, Mr. J. Young.—In Botchergate, 76, 
Mrs. C. Bell. . 

At Penrith, 74, Mr. W. Clement. 

At Kendal, Mary Smith, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

At Brampion, 79, Mrs. Bowman. 

At Brancepath, 56, Mr. M. Meggison. 

. At Blackbeck, 22, Mr. J. Mossop. 
YORKSHIRE. 
. A petition to both Houses of Parliament 
was lately voted by the corporation of York, 


praying 
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Holroyd, esq. son of Mr. Justice M1, to 
Miss Caroline Pugsley, of Ilfracomb, 

At St. Luke’s church, Mr, John Crook, 
to Miss Ann Crafts, of High Wycomb. 

W. H. Harrison, esq. of Chelsea, to 
Miss Aun P. Wilson, of Knightsbridge. 

Mr. J. Rindge, of Bromley, Surrey, to 
Miss Elizabeth Ingle, of Shoreditch. 

C. King, esq. to Mrs. Cianfield, both of 
Canonbury-lane, Islington. 

The Rev. C. Turner, of Spilsbury, to 
Miss Hilton, of Iropmonger-lane. 

At Kensington, Capt. Wright, 95th regt. 
to Miss Jemima Vena Reynolds of Rose- 
land Cottage, Old Brompton. 

The Hon. Capt. J. iercy, R.N. son of 
the Earl of Beverley, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Walhouse, of Hatherton, Statford- 
shire. 

Thomas Fyfeu, esq. of Mount Nod, Sur- 
rey, to Miss Henderson, of Thoruhaugh- 
street, Bedford-square. 

E. Nicholls, esq. 7ist foot, to Miss Syl- 
vester, of Crown-court, Westminster, 

The Rev. Henry Blunt, vicar of Clare, 
Suffolk, to Miss Julia Anne Nailer, of Chel- 
sea. 

The Rev. Robert Finch, M.A. to Miss 
Maria Thompson, of Keusington. 

Major Chetwynd Stapylton, of the Hus- 
sars, to Miss Margaret Hammond, of Hamp- 
Court. 

Robert Johnston, esq. of Efira-road, 
Brixton, to Miss A. J. Hayter, of Brixton. 

The Rev. H. L. Bidden, of Aisley, Der- 
byshire, to Miss Weller, of Snffoik-place, 
hi ackney-road. 

Mr. William Beezant, to Miss Caroline 
Pratt, both of New Kent-road, 

Thomas Blake, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to Miss Elizabeth Palmer, of Great 
Yarmouth. 

Capt. Charles Cunliffe Owen, R.N. to 
Mary Peckwell, daughter of Mr. Serjeant 
Blisset, of Lamb’s Conduit Place. 


DIED. 

In the Strand, 29, Mrs. Dinah Cull. 

At Hampstead, Mr. Samuel Eubank, 
of Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square. 

In Fleet-street, 75, Robert Herrin 9s €8q. 
late one of the Common Council, and De- 
puty of the Ward of Farringdon Without 
deservedly esteemed and regretted. 

At Pencraig, Herefordshire, 84, John 
Eyles, esq. Warden of the Fleet-prison. 
He was the oldest officer of all the Courts 
at Westminster, having been appointed in 
the reign of George ll. 

In Surrey-street, Strand, 35, Charles - 
Simpson, esq. late of Litchfield, 

In Holborn, 50, the Rev. R. H. Cotton 
late of Tottenham. ; 

At Hammersmith, Elizabeth, wife of 


ome Bathurst, esq. deservedly la. 









. j Feb. 1, 


In Canonbury-square, Islington, 4, 
Elizabeth, wife of Robert Meacock, eag 

In Bull-and-Mouth-street, Mra. Alison 
Thornihwaite, suddenly. 

in Queen-square, Westminster, Josenh 
Hopkins, M.D. celebrated as an accouch. 
eur, aud deservedly esteemed. 

At Acton, Mrs. Margaret Gainsborough, 
daughter of Thomas G. esq. R.A. 

At Totteridge, Herts,62, Robert Davies, 
esq. of Southwark. 

At Pentonville, 32, John Tremlow, esq, 
of Chequer-yard. 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, George Ir- 
ving, esq. of Broad-street buildings. 

In Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
34, Mrs. Eliza Rorauer. 

In Percy-street, Bedford-square, 59, 
Fanny, widow of John Jones, esq. 

Henry Clarke, esq. 83, of Gracechurch- 
street. 

In Martin’s lane, Cannon-street, 79, Da- 
niel Lambert, esq. deservedly regretted. 

At Newton-terrace, Lambeth, Mrs. 
Field, widow of Governor F. 

In Coleman-street, 24, Mr. W. J. M. 
Leader. te 

In Leicester-place, Leicester-square, 24, 
Mr. William Clifton. 

At. Twickenham, 79, Mr. Havard, for- 
merley of Phipp’s-bridge. Mitcham. _ 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, Miss 
Elizabeth Mary Booth. 

In Great George-street, “Westminster, 
Andrew Jordaine, esq. 

in Southampton Buildings, Holborn, E. 
Kerrech, esq. 

At Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surry, 84, 2. 
Sherson, M.D. Being bred to physick he 
practised in London for many years 4 
an apothecary, in which he was very suc- 
cessful, and then having attained consider- 
able reputation and the foundation of @ 
good fortune, he took the degree of M.D. 
and practised many years as such, if we 
mistake not, in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
andin the course of years acquired @ 
handsome fortune, with which about 


twenty years ago he retired to Fetcham, 


to enjoy himself after quitting business. 
Dr. Sherson was a man of considerable 
knowledge in botany and other parts of 
philosophical knowledge. 

In Pratt-place, Camden Town, 32, Mrs. 
Harris, late of Sun-street, Bishopsgate 
greatly regretted. 

At Hampstead. 72, Israel Lewis, esq- 

In Pall-mall, Mary, wife of Mr. Geory¢ 
Nicol, bookseller to the King. 

At Godalming, 83, William Smyth, es 4 

In George-street, Portman-square, Major 
Gen. Harry Chester, late of the Cold- 
stream Guards, 

At his house Lower Charles-street, 


Northampton-square, aged 36, Ebenezar, 
eldest 
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eldest surviving son of the late Rev, Wil- 
liam Vidler. This gentleman possessed 
uncommon strength of mind, not. of that 
description which requires great occasions 
to call it forth, but uniformly at command 
and in perpetual action. The same re- 
marks are equally applicable to his 
moral qualifications ; he was not good 
by mere starts, his virtues never sought 
to render themselves the objects of at- 
tention, and never were under eclipse. 
To do rightly in all thipgs, trivial as well 
as great, was the grand object he kept in 
view. An undeviating attention to those 
duties which he considered he owed to 
others, rendered him too regardless 
of the preservation of that health which 
was so inestimable to his family and 


friends. 
CHRISTOPHE, EMPEROR Of HAYTI. 


A more singular character than thiS 
mulatto emperor has not appeared in the 

litical world for many centuries. Borna 
slave on the English island of St. Christo- 
pher’s ahout the year 1766; he was, on 
the capture of that island by the French 
carried to Cape Francois, and there sold 
as a slave. His master destined him for 
his cook, and he was brought up accord- 
ingly, and is said to have excelled so 
much in his art, as to have been head 
cook at one of the most celebrated taverns 
at the Cape. The revolution of France, 
extending to St. Domingo, Christophe, like 
his brother blacks, attained his liberty; 
and, being of an active disposition and 
enterprizing spirit, he became a leader, 
and discovered some military talent, wheu 
acting under the celebrated Touissant. 
The principles of morality were no guides 
to him, he had a command under general 
Le Clerc, and betrayed him. He acted 
under Dessalines, and on his death seized 
the supreme power, and styled himself 
Henry, king of Hayti. Had he shewn the 
same moderation as Petion and Bazed, he 
might have ruled with honour, and died 
like the former, universally lamented. 
But his ferocious disposition caused him 


to be dreaded, and in the end to perish by — 


his own hand. Like Bonaparte, every thing 
must be military with him; he had been 
well instructed in tactics by the European 
officers under whom he had served, and 
the military paths he has established, shew 
his great judgment. On the plains of the 
Cape he built a delightful retreat, which 
he called Sans Souci, and a town round 
it, fortified by bulwarks and redoubts, 
Which shew he was conscious of the in- 
stability of his power. | 
Yet.if any thing could compensate in a 
king for cruelty, Christophe may be re- 
gerded as a sovereign who attended to 
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the welfare of his subjects. He placed 
schools on the system of Mr. Lancaster 
in every town, where male children were 
taught the French and English languages, 
and arithmetic. He administered justice 
by some excellent regulations, and esta- 
blished an appeal to his state council. 
But the great amount of his army shew 
his military penchant. He kept on foot 
twenty regiments of infantry, two of ca- 
valry, a large body of guards most splen- 
didly accoutred, and a regiment of women, 
called the Amazons, of which his queen 
was colonel. His court was gay, or rather 
tawdry. Although possessed of so much 
power, and so many of the blessings of 
life, he was conscious that his cruelty had 
gained him the hatred of many of his 
subjects, aud he began to prepare to en- 
counter the danger. He kept his army 
full, aud amassed great treasure; but his 
repeated acts of-tyranny caused a con- 
spiracy to be formed against him. On the 
6th of October the insurrection took place, 
and he then found that a tyrant cannot 
depend even on his own army: they de- 
serted him; he retired to Sans Souci, 
where, to avoid falling into the hands of 
his enemies, he did justice on himself, 
When Bonaparte assumed the title of em- 
peror, he did the same, and seems to have 
attempted to imitate him in many other 
respects. 
The late VisCOUNT KIRKWELL. 

The right honourable John Fitzmaurice, 
Viscount Kirkwell, was descended by the 
father’s side, from the celebrated Sir W. 
Petty, being son of the hon. Thomas Fitz- 
maurice, and brother of the right hon. 
William, first marquis of Lansdowne; and 
by the mother, from the earls of Orkney, 
his father having married Mary Obrien, 
daughter of Murraugh, marquis of Thomas ; 
and of Anne, countess of Orkney, in her 
own right. His lordship, although he has 
sat in parliament, never took any active 
part in politics, but usually voted with the 
administration, His taste was in music, 
and for him the first apollonicon was built ; 


the improvements on which instrument 


has given just fame to the ingenuity of 
Messrs. Flight and Robson. His lordship 
married in 1802 Anna Maria Blaquiere, 
eldest daughter of the first lord Blaquiere, 
and has issue by her Thomas John Ha 
milton Fitzmaurice, now lord Kirkwell, 
and another son, He died Nov. 13, 1820, 
after a short illness, and at the early age 
of 42. , 

. At Bath, the hon. Agnes York, in the 
eighty-first year of her and after a 
short illness. She was the second daughter 
of and co-heiress of Henry Johnson, of 
Berkhampstead, Esq., and was married to 
the hon, Charles York, second son of 


Philip 
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praying them to exert their influence for the 
restoration of the Queen’s name to the Li- 
turgy. 

A meeting of the nobility, gentlemen, 
clergy, and freeholders of the West Riding, 
was lately held at Northallerton, R. W. C. 
Pierce, of Timbleby Lodge, esq. in the chair : 
when an energetic and a patriotic petition 
to the King was unanimously agreed to. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
lately took place at Sheffield, Thomas Raw- 
son, esq. in the chair: when after a most 
energetic discussion, an address to the King 
praying him to dismiss those ministers who 
bave so long mismanaged the affairs of the 
kingdom, was unanimously carried. 

A Sheffield manufacturer bas lately pre- 
sented a penknife to the Queen, containing 
the almost incredible number of 2016 blades. 
It was inclosed in a handsome glass case, 
and in shape represented « branching cone, 
covered with innumerable spikes. 

Yorkshire boasts of seventeen provincial 
papers, many of them of sound principles 
and great circulation. Among them we no- 
tice the Sheffield Independent, established 
about twelve months ago, under the au- 
spices of a number of respectable individuals, 
on pure and genuine whig principles, 

Married.) Mr.C. Jas. Fox, to Miss Banks ; 
Mr. J. Bucktor, to Miss F. S. Jackson; 
Mr T.Sberwood, to Mrs. J. Pattison: all 
of Hull.—Mr. J. Muntrep, of Hal), to Miss 
F. Munby, of Wawne.—The Rev,G. Wal- 
ker, M.A. to Miss E. Brown; Mr. B. J. Kil- 
lingbeek, to Miss S. Elmsiey ; Mr. T. Plint, 
jun. to Miss F. Anderson ; Mr. M. Atkinson, 
to Mrs. Barrett: all of Leeds Mr. W. 
Booker, of Leeds, to Miss A. Walsh, of 
Halifax.—Mr. J. Webster, of Leeds, to Miss 
Thompson, of Wakefield.—Mr. W. Burgess, 
to Mrs. S. Fodin. both of Halifax.— Mr. E. 
Johnson, to Miss J. Earnshaw, both of 
Wakefield.—Mr. T. Barker, to Miss M. 
Maw, both of Doncaster.—Mr. R. Carter, to 
Miss Ward, both of Pontefract.—Mr. D. 
W. Parrett, to Miss M. Simpson, both of 
Armley.—Mr. W. Bower, to Miss F. Brown, 
both of Beverley.—Mr. R. Coldthorpe, to 
Miss A. Snowball, both of Tadcaster, 
George Lloyd, esq. of Clifton, to Miss M. 
C. Maclean, of Col, Arcyleshire—Mr, EF. 
ig to Miss C. Long, both of Knottingley. 
Mr. R. Bustard, to Miss Dunn, both af Map- 
pleton.—Mr. T. Hudson, to Mrs. Hobson 
both of Otley.—Mr. L. Wild, of Northow. 
ram, to Miss M. Lupton, of Halifax.—Mr. 
A. Holroyd, to Miss M. White, both of Souy- 
land.—Mr. J. Whitley, to Miss Sutclife, both 
of Bingley. 

Died.| At Hull, in Wright-street, 58 
Badley —78, Mrs. Ps ana oe 
Walker.—84, Mrs. Ellers.—In Bond-street 
Mrs. Ion.—At an advanced age, Mrs, c. 
Brown.—46, Mrs. M. Tindall, much re. 

ted.—45, Mrs. T. C. Nieve.—49, Mr. 


- Ramsay, suddenly.—79, Mrs. Kirkbri 
4, &.D.Gou. 
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At Leeds, in New-street, 56, Mr. T, Moor. 
house, deservedly regretted.—51, Mr, ¢ 
Scholes.—40, Mrs. A. Calvert. — 56, wy 
J. Lax.—65, Mr. J. Watts.—Mr. Jas, Hay, 
greaves, jun. of the firm of Messrs. Ha. 
greaves and Son, deservedly esteemed ani 
regretted.— Mrs. E. Atkinson. — 43, Mp, 
E. Walker. 

At Halifax, 20, Miss E. Crabtree, much _ 
and justly esteemed. | 

At Wakefield, 62, Mr. Race, greatly te. 
spected.—64, Mrs. Smallipage, widow of the 
Rev. Samuel S. vicar of Whitkirk.—¢¢, 
Mrs. Oates. 

At Beverley, 81, Mrs. Hall, late of Leven, 

At Kirk Ella, 58, Matthew Dobson, esq, 
— At Bilton, Mrs. Brigham.—At Hessle, §3, 
Mr. T. Craddock, of the firm of Wallis and 
Craddock, deservedly regretted.— At Hollym, 
37, Miss S. Futty.—At Swine, 49, Mrs. EB, 
Blyth.—At Hornsea, 71, Mrs. Benuet, sud- 
denly, much respected.—94, Mr. J. Eaton, 
regretted.— At Chapelthorpe, Mr. S. Kemp, 
deservedly lamented. — At Stansfield-hall, 
86, Miss Sutcliffe, highiy esteemed and 
regretted. 

The Rev. George Holden, LL.D. He bad 
been forty years master of the Free Gram- 
mar School, at Horton, near Settle, and, 
during that period, had probably, educated a 
greater number of clergymen for the Esta- 
blishment than most men in a similar situa- 
tion. He was a manof high classical and 
mathematical attainments. He was calcu- 
lator of the Tide Table, which has for a 
long series of years, been printed at Liver- 
pool, and which, from the correctness of his 
calculations, has been of infinite service to 
the port. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A chamber of commerce and manufactures 
has recently been established at Manchester. 
One of its first acts hus been to address @ 
memorial to Lord Liverpool, requesting in- 
formation relative to the political relations 
of Naples, as great quantities of British 
property are there, and large orders on hend, 
which under the present circumstances, the 
merchants are afraid of shipping off. 

Mechunism has reached great perfection 
at Manchester. Atsome of the.cotton mills, 
yarn has been spun so fine as to require 350 
hanks to weigh one pound avoirdupois. The 
perimeter of the common reel being one yard 
and a half, 80 threads or revolutions would 
measure 120 yards, and one hank seven times 
as much, or 840 yards; which, multiplied by 
350, gives 29,406 yards, or 167 miles and @ 
fraction. 

. A numerous and respectable. meeting of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, convened by 
public advertisement, was lately held in the 
Tennis Court, Gradwell-street, (a meeting 
having previously assembled at the Town 
Hall, at which the mayor presided, but whic, 
broke up in confusion, from complaint ap 
defence of a partial and secret address got ud 
by the loyal party) for the purpose of con? 
sidering: 














)821.] 
sidering the propriety of presenting a dutiful 
and loyal address to his Majesty, expressive 
of their feelings and sentiments upon the 
exigencies of the times. Thomas Booth, esq. 


in the chair. 
The following Resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted :— 

That we, the inhabitants of Liverpool, in 
public meeting legally assembled, feel it to 
peour duty in the present crisis of affairs, to 
address his Majesty, assuring him of our in- 
yiolable attachment to his person as King 
of these realms, and of our profound venera- 
tion for the constitution. 

That in addressing his Majesty we are 
desirous of testifying our sincerity in these 
professions, by respectfully appealing to him 
on the subject of those grievances under 
which the country labours: the depression of 
our commercial and manufacsuring interests; 
the embarrassed condition of the agricultural 
community; and the destituie state of our 
industrious population in general. 

That we are desirous, also, of impressing 
upon the mind of his Majesty, that during 
several years of peace our burthens have 
been greatly increased instead of being 
diminished; that statutes have been enacted 
appallingly restrictive of tbe liberties of the 
people; and that the country has been re- 
cently most seriously irritated by the uncon- 
stitutional proceedings against her Majesty 
the Queen. 

That his Majesty’s loyal subjects have 
petitioned, from time to time, for a redress 
of their grievances; but their complaints have 
been treated with indifference by the ad- 
visers of the crown: aud in one memorable 
instance, when the people had legally assem- 
bled to petition for a reform in the House of 
Commons, they were met by military inter- 
ference; into the fatal effects of which, we 
are indignant to state, no effectual enquiry, 
with a view to the punishment of the offenders, 
has yet taken place. 

_ That as these evils, and the consequent 
discontent of the country, may be principally 
traced to the extravagance and oppressive 

measures Of his Majesty’s ministers, aided 
by their undue influence in the legislature, 
we deem it expedient earnestly to petition 
his Majesty, in an address founded upon these 
resoluiions, to dismiss those ministers from 
his councils for ever; and we humbly hope 
that the Royal confidence may in future be 
given to such men only, as will make a sala- 
tary reform in Parliament, together with 
economy and retrenchment, the basis of their 
national policy. 

The curriers of Preston lately purchased 
and presented a silver cup to Wm. Park, the 
young man convicted at the midsummer 
Sessions of an assault upon two members of 
lhe Manchester yeomanry cavalry: it bears 
Ma inscription testifying their conviction of 

is entire innocence. 

ener) Mr. E. Whitworth, to Mis- 
Mr T Mr. S.Lamb, to Mrs. A. Cheadles 

- . Adams, to Miss Smith: all of Man; 
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chester.—Mr. J. Marshall, of Manchester, to 
Miss C. Brown, of Moston.—Mr. Moorhouse, 
of Manchester, to Miss Eastwood, of Sal- 
ford.—The Rev. T. Allen, of Manchester, to 
Miss E. Drake, of Rochdale,—Mr. T, 
Gregory, to Miss. H. Riley, both of Salford, 
—Mr. J. Barton, to Mr. Parker, of St. 
Paul’s-square. — Mr. J. Lyon, tu Miss E, 
Kay; Mr. W. Harrison, to Miss A. Hooton ; 
Mr. T. Waugh, to Miss E. Hignet: all of 
Liverpool.—Mr. W. C. Munford, of Liver- 
pool, to Miss E. Broadhurst, of Manches- 
ter.—Mr. R. Shaw, of Bury, to Miss Ro- 
berts, of Middleton.—Williaw Gorrel, esq. 
to Miss A. Harner, both of Bury.— Mr. J. 
Cook, of Bobenna-house, to Miss J. Hall, of 
Stanley Bridge.—James Kearsley, esq. of 
New Brook House, to Miss A. Taylor, of 
Bradford House. 

Died.| At Manchester, Mr. R. Lolley, . 
of Liverpool—In St. Mary’s-gate, Mr. T. 
Sidebotham, much respected.—In Market- 
street, 47, Mr. W. Wilson. — 77, Mrs. 
Knight, deservedly regretted.—In Oldbam- 
street, 48, Mr. H. Hoole.—In Blue Boar- 
court, Mr. Jas. Lancashire.—In Copperas- 
street, 47, Mr. J. Charlton, regretted. 

At Salford, 21, Miss H. Nixon, greatly 
regretted. 

At Liverpool, 54, M. Haselden, one of 
the Society of Friends. — In Sweeting- 
street, 77, Mr. W. Armstrong.—In Duke- 
street, Miss E. Penkett.—In Willigmson- 
street, 59, Mrs. H. L. Dellamore, deservedly 
regretted.—Mr. F. Martin, of Whitehaven. 
In Norton-street, Mr. R. Cattaral.—In Are 
gyle-street, 54, James Parr, esq. 

At Warrington, Mr. A. Biackburn.—79, 
Mr. Wild. } 

At Bury, Ellis Cunliffe, esq. grearly la- 
mented.—39, Mr. Austin, of the firm of 
Dunn, Austin, Watkins and Co. of London, 
deservedly segretted. 

At Broughton, Mrs. E. Tinker, justly re- 
gretted._-At Road Meadow, John Edensor, 
deservedly respected.—At Reading, Arthur 
Benson, esq.—At Wood-lane, Elizabeth, wife 
of. George Williams, esq.—At Harrington, 
32, M. A. S. Peile. 
| CHESHIRE. 

A meeting of the county of Chester, was 
lately held at Norwich, to vote a loyal ad- 
dress to his Majesty. The address was pro- 
posed by T. Cholmondeley, esq. and second- 
ed by Sir H. Mainwaring. Lord Grosvenor 
proposed an amended address, which was 
seconiled by Lord Crewe. After much dis- 
cussion, the High Sheriff, on the sense of 
the meeting being about to be taken, de- 
clared Lord Grosvenor’s amendment to be 
irrelevant, and refused to put it. This un- 
expected decision produced a scene of up- 
roar beyond description. Lord Grosvenor 
said the Sheriff was bound totake the amend- 

ment. The latter then put the original ad- 

dress, declared it to be carried, and then 
. quitted the chair, without waiting to know 
how the address was to be signed. Even- 
tually he signed it by his own authority. A 
M protest 
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protest was subsequenily signed by several 
respectable gentlemen of the couuty against 
the Sheriff’s conduct. 

A meeting was lately heid at Chester, 
convened by the Mayor; Alderman Brad- 
ford in the chair: Lord Belgrave moved the 
address, which was seconded by Mr. Fin- 
chet. Resolutions were moved by Messrs. 
Swanwick, Whittle, Lowe, &c. and op- 
posed by Mr. Folliot. The resolutions and 
address were afterwards carried. 

Married.| The Rev. W. Bakewell,’ to 
Miss S. Needham; Mr. P. Parry, to Miss E. 
Hanmer: all of Chester.—Mr. J.S, Jackson, 
of Stockport, to Miss R. Maurice, late of 
Fetter-lane, London.—Charles Caveley, esq. 
of Stapleion, to Miss J. Evans, of Bettws, 
North Wales. 

Died.] At Chester, in Abbey-street, Mr, 
Taylor. — In Watergate-street, 82, Mrs, 
Slater—Mr. R. Nield.—In George-street, 
Mrs. Nicholls.— Mrs. Boxley.—Mr. C. Lowe. 

At Macclesfield, 56, Mr. J. Coates.—21, 
Mrs. S. Swarbrick. 

At Middlewich, Mr. Cooke, deservedly 
respected, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A meeting of the county of Derby, nume- 
rous beyoud the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant, was lately held to agree to a 
loyal address to the King, which being 
moved by Sir Robert Wilmot, the Duke of 
Devonshire, after delivering a temperate 
speech, moved an amendment, passing cen- 
sure on ministers, qualified with strong pro- 
fessions of attachment and respect to his 
Majesty’s person and authority, which was 
carried. The amended address concludes :— 
“‘ We further presume to hope that your 
Majesty, from the consideration of the heavy 
burdens imposed upon your subjects, wiil en- 
force a most rigid but necessary economy in 
every department of the public expenditure, 
and adopt a system of policy conciliatory to- 
wards your people at home, and liberal to- 
wards other nations, so as to secure internal 
tranquillity, and restore the character and 
prosperity of the nation.’’ 

Married.) Mr. 'T. Bretuer, to Miss Owen; 
Mr. J. Marriott, to Miss Ford: all of Derby. 
~— Edward Radford, esq. of Tanusley, to Miss 
E. D. Childers, of Cantley.— Mr. W. Nick- 
liuson, of Wilson, to Miss Cartledge, of 
Newton. ' 

Died.| At Derby, 59, Mrs. Stevens, 

At Chesterfield, Mr. G. Suepley.—Mrs, 
Cartledge.—72, Mrs. J. Metiam, reeretted. 

At Ashborne, 41, Mr. J. Frith, deservedly 
respected.—S4, Mr. Butcher, greatly re- 
gretted. 

At Belper, 51, Mr. W. Hickson. 

At the Spa House, Mis. M. Boothby, de- 
servedly regretted.— At Matlock, Mr. J. 
Wolley.—At Linton, 62, Mr. J. Smith.—At 
on - Mr. B. Robinson.—At Burley, 
O35, Mr. J. Tempest.—At Wirksw ; 
Mrs. S. Allen. a 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
So depressed is the state of th 
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that one piece of land m Nottingha 
rent of which is £156, paid in the last yey, 
£388 for poor rates alone. 

Married.| Mr. W. Hayes, to Miss C, phi, 
lips; Mr. Ratford, to Mrs. Brazier: all of 
Nottingham.—Mr. G. Morris, of Notting. 
ham, to Miss Buxton, of Radcliffe.—Mr,j, | 
Claypole, to Miss Green; Mr. J. Lutty, to © 
Miss H. Oliver: all of Newark.—Mr, §, © 
Collinson, to Miss Allcock, of Bulcote — 
Mr. J. Souter, of Long Clawson, to Miss H. © 
Bissi:t, of Nether Broughton. 

Died.| At Nottingham, in Mount-street, 
8i, Mr. C, Ball.— In Castle-gate, 33, Mr, 
F. Smith, deservedly regretted.— In Hotnds 
gate, 53, Mr. F. Bilton. —In Stoney-street, 
Mrs. Hopewell,—In Water-gate, 23, Mr, J, 
Marshall. ‘ 

At Mansfield, 32, Mr. Cork. is 

At Radcliff, Mrs. Parr.—At Moorgreen, — 
60, Mr. A, Nix, much respected.—At Ho. © 
veringham Ferry, 66, Mr. H. Maltby.—at 
Arnold, 86, Mr. T. Woodward, greatly and 
deservedly regretted.—At Bilsthorpe, 67, 
William Ingall, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. N. Farrant, to Miss H. 
Miller; Mr. O. Flannigham, to Miss A, 
Lewin: all of Stamford.—Mr. E. Porter, to 
Miss A. Marshall, both of Grantham.— Mr. 
Hind, to Mis S. Footer, both of Gainsbo- 
rough.— Mr. Fieldsend, of Aubourn, to Miss 
Townbee, of Waddington. 

Died.| At Gainsborough, 70, Mrs. Hyde. 

At Louth, 84, Mr. J. Hall.—67, Mr. W 
Gale — 67, Mr. W. Walm. 

At Spalding, the Rev. M. Jobnson, of 
Morlten, much respected.—84, Mr. T. Jen- 
nings.—Mrs. C. Burford. 

At Saltfleetly, at an advanced age, Mr. 5. 
Wilkson.—At Holbeach, 57, Mr. T. Bur- 
rows, greatly regretted.— Mr. N icholJs.—At 
Preston, 83, Mrs. Strong. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

A Meeting of the inbabitants of Leicester 
and the vicinity was lately held there, when 
tae following energetic and manly resolu 
tion, among others, was unanimousiy adopt 
ed :—* That his Majesty’s present ministers 
have by a long series of injudicious and re- 
prebensible measures deservedly become ob- 
jects of general distrust and aversion to the 
great body of the people, and have proved 
themselves altogether unfit and unworthy to 
conduct the affairs of this great nation. 

Married.| Mr. S. Bray, to Mrs. Coltman, 
both of Leicester.—The Rev. B. D. Davis, 
B. D. of Leicester, to Miss Mercer, of Lewis- 
ham.—Mr, C. Martin, of Ely, to Miss R. 
Harrison, of the Haymarket, Leicester.— 
Mr. T. C. Dewes, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to 
Miss E. Whitehurst, of Derby —Mr. J. 
Woodford, of Kibworth, to Miss M. Smeeton, 
of Lubenbum.—Mr. J. Boot, to Miss A. Gam- 
ble, both of Quorndon. 

Died.} At Leicester, in Gallow-tree-gale, 
Miss M. J. Derbyshire.—84, Mr. W. Russell. 
—42, Mr. W. Stevenson.—In Southgate- 
Street, 59, Miss Harris, deservedly estee 
and regretted.—Mrs, Wilkinson. it 
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At Loughborough, 83, Mr. Cloudesiey.— 
86, Mr. W, Errington, deservedly respected. 
— 46, Miss Ross.—Mrs. Powell. 

At Hinckley, 87, Mr. B. Shipman. , 

At Uppingham, 80, Mary, widow of Tios. 
Baines, esq. ital 

In Belvoir Castle, 62, the Rev. Sir John 
Thornton, knight, rector of Battesford, and 
chaplain to the Duke of Rutland.—At Osga- 
thorpe, 68, D. Saikeld, widow of the Rev. J. 
S. of Haagham. - At Burbage, Mrs. Bentley, 
deservedly regretted. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Marquis of Stafford, and some other 
benevolent individuals have lately alleviated 
the distresses and troubles of the poor sur- 
rounding their estates by dispensing large 
quantities of food and clothing: a more 
likely way of stopping the general discontent, 
if acted upon an adequate scale, would be 
to lower rents and subdivide large farms. 

Married.] Mr. R. Mould, to Miss Rist, 
both of Litchfield.— Mr. Chawner, of Litch- 
field, to Miss Pinckley, of Buxton. -William 
Bagot, esq. to Miss Martha Swinnerton, of 
Butterton Hall. 

Died.| At Leek, 76, John Coupland, esq. 

At Bramshall, 102, Mrs. Sparkes.—At 
Hints, Mr. T. Collins. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The net profits of the funds of the Bir- 
mingham General Hospital, from the pro- 
ceeds of the late Musical Festival in the 
town, is 5,001). 10s. 1]d. 

An institution is about to be established at 
Birmingham, on the principle of an academy, 
for the study of the fine arts. 

A meeting has recently been held at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, for the purpose of 
erecting, by subscription, a monument to the 
memory of Shakespear. _It is said that one 
night’s performance will be given at every 
theatre in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the profits of which are to be apprepriated to 
the fund for ereeting it. We trust the colla- 
teral branckes of Shakespeare’s family will 
not be neglected; otherwise the monument 
would be a piece of ostentatious parade. . 

Married.) Mr. W. Porliton, of Snow-hill, 
to Mrs. M. Ford, of New-street; Mr. J.S. 


Gough, to Miss H. S. Woodward: all of - 


Birmingham.—Mr, W. Spooner, of Birming- 
ham, to Miss M. Taylor, of Sheldon.— Mr. E. 
Waiker, to Miss S. Parkes, both of Lombard- 
street, Derilecd.— Mr. J. Sparrow, of Porto- 
bello House, to Miss A. Shaw, of Great 
Charles-street, Birmingham.—Chas. Adams, 
esq. of Coventry, to Mixs Margaret Maclean, 
of Sudbury, 

Died.) At Birmingham, 56, Mr. A. Wal- 
ters.—In Dale-end, 57, Mr. J. Hyde.—In 
Monmouth-street, Mr. J. Marston.—In New- 
street, Miss Patten.—In Coleshill-street, 86, 
Mrs. E. Botteley.—In John-street, 39, Mrs. 
= Baxter.—In Moor-street, 21, Mr. C. Budd. 

n Stafford-street, 63, Mr, T. Southan.—2], 
W. H. Dutton.—56, Mrs. Cauldwall.— 
t. E. Jones.—Mr. T. Mavity. 
At Hockley, 23, Miss S. Hill._—At Row- 
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ington-Hall, 66, Samuel Aston, esq. deser- 
vedly esteemed and regretted—<dAt New 
House, Mr. J. Hopkins.— At Pipe Hall, 33, 
Mr. W. Bolton.—At Normanton Hall, 28, 
Lady Dixie, deservedly esteemed and re- 
gretted. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A meeting ‘of this county was lately held 
at Shrewsbury, when a loyal and dutiful ad- 
dress to the King was moved by Sir Andrew 
Corbet. The Hon. G. Bennet proposed an 
amended address, on the ground that the 
original address was evidently intended to 
sanction the conduct of ministers. Upon the 
question being put, though the majority ap- 
peared in favour of Mr. Bennet’s address, the 
Under Sheriff declared the other address to 
be curried, and the meeting was dissolved 
amidst considerable nproar. 

Married.| Mr. T. Cook, to Miss Blunt, 
both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. KR. Day, to Miss 
M. Stokes, both of Coalbrook-Dale. -Mr. J. 
Young, of Prees, to Miss A. Bromley, of 
Dorrington.—The Rev. E. H. Owen, rector 
of Cound, to Miss Hinchcliffe, niece to Lord 
Crewe.—Mr. Clawley, of Lithwood, to Miss 
Hassall, of Loppington.—Mr. R. Williams, 
of Bagley, to Miss Austin, of Loppington. 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, in Barker-street, 
Mrs. Minton.—Mr. Chambers, respected.— 
In High-street, Mrs. Reader.—Iu Quarry- 
place, 67, Mrs. E. Williams. 

At Ludlow, Chas. Rogers, esq. of Stanage- 
park, 

At Bridgnorth, 72, Thomas Farmer, esq. 
—72, Mr. J. Freer. 

At Wem, Mr. Parker, sen. deservedly 
lamented. 

At Oswestry, Mr. H. Davies, much re- 
spected.—At an advanced «ge, Mr Lewis.— 
Mrs. Brayne. 

At Broseley, Mrs. W. Woodward, greatly 
regretted.—At Hadley, 46, Mrs. Bird, muck 
respected.— At the Grange, near Wellington, 
23, Miss Davies.—At Longford, Mrs. Ross. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A society for the relief of sick poor at 
their own houses has recently been formed at 
Worcestert 

Married.| Mr. J. Alicroft, of Worcester, 
to Miss Derby, of King Alfred’s place, Bir- 
mingham,— Mr. Newey, of Sion Hill, Kid- 
derminster, to Miss M. Scott, of Wolver- 
hampton. : 

Died.] At Worcester, Mrs. Morris, of He- 
reford, 

At Kidderminster, 67, Mrs. E. Williams, 
mnch and justly lamented, 

At Stourbridge. 79. Mr. J. Keitle. 

At Wordsley, John Holt, esq. deservediy 
lamented. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) William Blount, esq. of Here- 
ford, to Miss E. Wright, of Fitzwalters.— 
Mr. K. Parry, of Arkstone, to Miss Wathan, 
of Kingstone. — William Gordon, esq. of 
Hatfield, to Miss M. Wingfield, niece to the 
Earl of Digby. 

Died.| At Hereford, 48, Mrs.C. oe: 
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Mrs. Oakley.—77, the Rev, 8. Beaven, rector 
of New church, and vicar of Burghill. 
GLOUCKSTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A numerous and respectable mecting of 
the county of Gloucester, convened by eleven 
Magistrates of the first rank and station in 
the county lately took place at Gloucester, 
totake into cousideration the propriety of 
petitioning bis Majesty to dismiss from his 
councils his present Ministers; which was 
agreed to. 

Married.| Mr. J. Lacey, jun. of Glouces- 
ter, to Miss P. Page, of Moxley. ~Mr. W. C. 
Williams, to Miss C. Merrick, both of Bristol. 
—Christopher Northcote, esq. of Bristol, to 
Miss Amelia Dowling.--Capt. R. H. Fleming, 
R. N. to Miss George, of Berkeley-square, 
Bristol. — William Gibney, M.D. of Chel- 
tenham, to Miss F. Dwarris, of Great Stan- 
more.—Mr. G. Lambert, to Miss Matthews, 
both of Cheitenham.— Mr. J. Insall, to Miss 
E. Insall, both of Tewkesbury. — Mr. W. 
Preece, to Miss M. Farmer, both of North 
Parade, Monmouth.—Mr. W. Summers, of 
Berkely, to Miss A. Heaven, of Frocester. 
— Mr. J.Beven, of Thornbury, to Miss. G. 
Gibbons, of Almondsbury.——Mr. J. Jones, of 
Wick war, to Miss M. Maggs, of Bristol. 

Died.| At Gloucester, in Barton-street, 
Mrs. S. Clarke.— Miss Henrietta Saunders, 
deservedly esteemed and regretted. 

At Bristol, in College-square, 90, Mr. T. 
Henley.—InCastle-street, Mrs. M. Haynes.— 
In Upper Wells-street, 74, Mr. W. Cox.— 
At an advanced age, Joseph Dyer, esq. of the 
firm of Dyer and Wyld.—In King-square 
Avenue, Mrs. Ellis. 

At Cirencester, 70, Margaret, widow of 
Robert Croome, esq.—70,Mr, N. Blackwell, 
respected. 

At Chepstow, Mr. J. Roberts, 

At Abergavenny, Mrs. Thomas. 

At Overbury. 53, Mr. J. Cuff.—At Pitch- 
comb, Miss. S. Stanley.— At Upton upon Se- 
vern, Frances, wife of George Clarke, esq, 
—At Clifton Wood, Levi Ames, esq. senior 
alderman of Bristol.—64, Robert Thompson, 
esq. of Tintern Abbey. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxford itself, the focus of non-resistance 
and passive obedience, and hive of place 
expectant and preferment hunters, has failed 
of its passive loyaliy. At a general public 
meeting, an abortive attempt was made to 
pass some sycophantic resolutions; but they 
were repelled with indignation, and others 
of the directly opposite tendency were car- 
ried almost unanimously, This decision jis 
most honourable to the enlightened inhabi- 
tants, who have too long allowed thém. 
selves to be contaminated by undue influ- 
ence. 

The following subjects are propa 
the Chancellor’s Pulses. for the fc ory Sg 
viz. - 7 ’ 

For Latin Verses—Eleusis. 


For an Engziish Exssay— St 
Modern History. ee 
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For a Latin Essay—De Auguriis et Auspi- 
ctis apud Antiquos. 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the ting 
of their matriculation; and the other ty, 
for such as have exceeded four, but no 
completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—For the — 
‘best Composition in English Verse, not coy. | 
taining either more or fewer than 50 lines 
by any |Under-Graduate who has not ex. 
ceeded four years from the time of his ma. 
tricnlation.—Pestum, 

Married.| Mr. 8S. Akers, to Miss A. Watts, 
both of Uxford.—Mr. Young, of Oxford, to 
Miss E. Matthews, of Milcombe.—Mr. P, 
Kilby, to Miss Grmibly; Mr. J. Edwards, 
to Miss Grimbly : all of Banbury.—At Hen. 
ley on Thames, William Frednrick Ewington, 
esq. to Miss S. Jones, late of Oxford.—Mr, © 
W, Tagg, of Chipping Norton, to Miss K. 
Cross, of Woodstock. 

Died.| At Oxford, in St. Giles’s, 76, Mr, 
J. Swift.—In Broad-street, Mrs, Watkins. 
widow of the Rev. John W. rector of St. 
Giles’s.— In Holywell-street, 71, Mrs. Taw- 
ney.—Pembroke-street, 36, Mrs. Merriman. 
—78, Mr. W. Pratt.—In St. Peter’s in the 
East, 67, Mrs. A. Brown.—In West-street, 
64, Mss. Cary.— 74, Mrs. Leach.—40, Mr. 
J. Bennett.—In Holywell, 66, Mrs. Coppin. 

At Banbury, Mr. Hodgson. 

At Temple Cowley, 48, Mr. H. White, 
deservedly lamented.—At IMey, 52, Mr. R. 
Smith.—At Welcot House, 82, Mr. Castell. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

A meeting of the county of Berks, was 
lately held at Reading. Mr. Monck, M.P. 
was called to the chair. Lord Folkestone 
moved a series of resolutions, condemning 
the whole conduct of Ministers, and proposed 
an Address to the King for their dismissal ; 4 
petition to the House of Commons for a re- 
form in Parliament: and a congratulatory 
address to the Queen, upon her triumph over 
her enemies. Sir F. Burdett seconded the 
address to the King. The worthy Baronet 
concluded a long and eloquent speech, with 
observing, that there was no security for the 
Queen, the King, or the people, if the Parlia- 
ment was not efficiently reformed. He 
thought the restoration of her Majesty’s 
name to the Liturgy was of the utmost im- 
portance, for without it the Queen could not 
be satisfied: without such restoration, he saw 
no hope of peace tothe country. But the 
great evil was the power of that base faction 
(to whom he owed no allegiance) who dis 
loyally shackled the Sovereign, and made his 
authority subservient to their own selfish 
purposes. The resolutions, &c, were carried 
unanimously, and a yote of censure on the 
sheriff. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Hornbuckle, ‘of 
Reading, toMiss M.Bold.—J. Hughes,esq. of 
Uffington, to Miss M, E. Wilkinson, of Ne 
ther Hall.— The Rey. J. Hall, of Chesham, 
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to Miss M. L. Maurice, late of Fetter-lane, 
London.— Mr. W. Harris, of Hanney, to 
Miss M. Gee, of Hannington. 

Died.] At Reading, in Mill-lane, 88, R. 
Hanson, esq.—Mr. Golding. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. J. Margerson, greatly 
respected. 

At Great Marlow, 78, Mr. H. Alnutt, 
many years clerk to the commissioners of the 
Thames navigation, deservedly respected.— 
At Dinton-vicarage, 27, the Rev. R. W. 
Williams. 

At Neasdon, Mrs. Cunningham, wife of the 
Rey. J. W. C. Vicar of Harrow, greatly la- 
mented. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting of the county of Bedford was 
lately held, convened by the High Sheriff, 
when resolutions, strongly condemning Mi- 
nisters, were adopted.—That it is the opinion 
of this meeting, that the distress now so gene- 
rally felt and acknowledged by all ranks and 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and which 
threatensevery branch of the national industry, 
is owing to nocrime or fault, or insensibility to 
moral or religious duty on the part of the peo- 
ple of England, but to the long wars in which 
we have been engaged, to the taxation conse- 
quent on those wars; to the want of fore- 
sight, and knowledge of the true interes‘s of 
the British Empire, evinced by his Majesty’s 
Ministers at, and subsequent to, the settle- 
ment of peace, to their continuing on foot 
expensive establishments, justifiable only by 
a state of war; to their refusal of all re- 
trenchment affecting their own power and 
emoluments, and their persisting in a general 
course of administration, which proves and 
makes manifest an absence of all sympathy 
between the governors and government. 

Married.] Mr. Kingham, of Tring Grove, 
to Miss Foster of Tring. 

Died.| At Woburn, 63, W. Runciman, esq. 
of Birchmore-house. 

At Hoddesdon, 82, W. White, esq. 

At Gubbin’s Park, Mrs. Kemble, wife of 
T. K. esq.—At Box Moor, Hemel Hemstead, 
24, Mrs. N. E. Hobson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, - 
A fracas lately took place at Northamp- 


ton, between a party Of the 88th regiment, 


and a number of the inhabitants, in which 
one man was killed and four others wounded. 
Four soldiers are in custody. 

Married.) The Rev. H. Salmon, rector of 
Culworth, to Miss Oakley, of Severn Stoke. 
A. Briggs, esq. of Great Easton, to Miss E. 
Henton, of Hoby. 

Died.| At Peterborough, 66, Mrs. Squire, 
widow of Thomas S. esq. 

_ The Rev. T. Watts, vicar of St. Sepulchre, 
Northampton, and of Preston Deanery.—At 
Cotterstock, 70, Daniel Chapman, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON, 

The Norrisian prize is adjudged to Mr. 
Kenelm Digby, B.A. of Trinity College, for 
an essay, ‘‘shewing frum a review of the 
civil, moral, and religious state of mankind 
at the time when Christ came into the world, 
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how far the reception which his religion met 
with is a proof of its Divine origin.” 
Married.] Mr. G. Wicks, to Miss Barbage, 
hoth of Cambridge.—The Rev. Fearn Fel- 
lows, Fellow. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Miss M. A. Hervey, of Bridekirk. 
—Mr. M. Clarke, of Newmarket, to Miss 


Mildenhall. 


Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. Ind,—Mr. E. 
Mills. 

At Great Stukely Vicarage, 67, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. J. Bailey.—At Granchester, 67, 
Mrs. Page. 

At Somersham, Bartholomew Ibbott, esq. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.| Mr, J. P. Crowe, to Miss D. 
Paraman, both of Norwich.—-Mr. J. Wood, of 
Norwich, to MissS. Teppell,of New Becken- 
ham.— Mr. J. Hawkins, of Hadleigh, to Miss P. 
Olyott, of St. Stephen’s, Norwich.—Mr. J. 
Leeds, of Burnham Thorpe, to Miss M. A. 
Rudkin, of Langham Lodge.— At Bakenbam, 
Mr. G. Platten, to Miss Massingham.—The 
Rev. G. R. Leathes, of Roydon, to Miss 
Hethersett, of Shropbam Hall. 

Died.| At Norwich, 58, Mr. FE. Bleakley. 
—In St. Giles’s, 49, Mr. S. Cushing, de- 
servedly respected.—86, Mr. R. Sewell. 

At Yarmouth, 69, Mrs. M. Brown, —79, 
Mr. Hazlip.—80, Mrs. Howman.—79, Mrs. 
Brewer.—S0, Capt, E. Ballard.—82, Mr. I. 
Lee. -32, Mrs. A. Soanes. 

At Lynn, 60, Mr. Hawkins. 

At Thetford, 37, Mr. S. Branch. 

AtCley, at an advanced age, Mrs. Bolding. 
—At Mattishall, 61, Mr. S. Hubbard. —At 
Hempnall, at an advanced age, Mrs, U. 
Robberds, suddenly.—At Hayneford, 78, 
Mr. W. Smith. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.| Mr. Clarke, to Mrs. Dewey, both 
of Ipswich.—Mr. W. Turner, of Ipswich, to 
Miss K. Rush, of Hatfield.—-Mr. Gooch, of 
Southwold, to Miss R. Pashley, of Harleston. 
—Mr. J. Stems, of Sudbury, to Miss S. 
Smith, of Boxford.—Mr. Barnes, of Haries- 
ton, to Miss D. Heam, of Stowmarket.—Mr. 
R. Runacles, of Earl Stonham, to Miss M. 
Burch, of Mendlesham.— Mr. W. Tibbenham, 
of Blaxball, to Miss S. Sawyer, of Colchester. 

Died.| At Bury, 88, Mr. Hogg.—36, Mrs, 
Middleditch, much respected. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Cooper.—24, Mr. B, 
Head.— 35, Mr. G. Clubbe, jun.—77, Mr. G. 
Clubbe.—Mr. Andrews. 

At Woodbridge, 76, Mr. J. Tyrrell, 

At Sudbury. 59, Mrs. Sikes, widow of Jobn 
S. esq. of London.—-72, Mrs. Burkitt, highly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Framsden, 68, Mr. Birch.— At Eriswell, 
79, Mr. J. Fuller, deservedly regretted.—At 
Norton, 63, Mr. T. Gould, much and justly 
lamented. —At Hadleigh, 75, Mrs. F. Brome. 
—At Mendlesham, 48, Mrs. D. Percy.—At 
Hengrave Hall, Lady Throckmorton. 

ESSEX. 

Some fossil remains of elephants bones 
were lately discovered on the estate of Mr. 
‘Thompson at Jiford, which bave probably 
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lnin there since the tropic of Cancer extend- 
ed to nearly these latitudes, and when the 
perihelion of Earth’s orbit was last in high 
Northern declination. 

Married.] R. Tindall, esq. to Miss Robin- 
son.—Mr. Simpson, of Harwich, to Miss 
Shearman, of Stour Wood, Ramsey.—Mr. J. 
Perry, of Torreil’s Hall, Willingale, to Mrs. 
Spitty, of Matching.— Mr. S. Gooch, to Miss 
Patmore, both of Great Eiston. 

Died.] At Colchester, 70, Mr. Essex.—68, 
Mrs. Ballard, respected. 

At Chelmsford, 21, Miss FE, Smith. 

At Chigwell Row, 77, John Wedderburn, 
esq.— At Birch, at an advanced age, Mr. T. 
Wyatt. 

KENT. 

A meeting of owners and occupiers of land 
in East Kent, was lately held at Canterbury, 
when a petition to the Legislature, praying 
for relief in the present distressed state of 
agriculture was agreed to. 

Married.| Mr. E. Knight to Miss A. Wood: 
Mr. W. Sawyer, to Miss J. Hogben: all of 
Canterbury.—Mr.J. Rigdento Miss Wellard, 
both of Dover.—M. T. Cull, to Miss M. 
Austin, both of Ramsgate.— Mr. Frederic 
Brenchly, to Miss E. Giles, both of Maidstone. 
-—Mr. J. Boxer,to Miss C, Stevenson, both of 
Folkestone.— Mr. H. Jeffery, of Folkestone, 
to Miss S. Collins, of Sandhurst.—-Mr. J. L. 
Kemp, of Ospringe, to Miss H. Videan, of 
Moldash.—Mr. Wilson, of Faversham, to 
Miss Birch, of Milton.—At Tenterden, Mr. 
R. Crossingham, to Miss M. Paine, of Bid- 
denden. 

Died.) At Canterbury. in St. George’s- 
place, Miss A. Cumming.- -Mary Elizabeth, 
wife of Dean Jobn Parker, esq. 

At Chathum, Mrs. Pack. 

At Folkestone, 36, Mr. R. Minter.—84, 
Mr. J. Hall. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Dering Addison.—64, 
Mr. W. Cutbush.—Mrs. Burch.—At an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Baker, regretted. 

At Sandwich, Mr. Alfred Knight.—80, Mr. 
J. Kennard. 

At Blean, Mrs. Hogben. - At Thurnham, 
Mr. Ledger.—At St. Lawrence, Thanet, 94, 
Mrs. Stanner.—Aat Lyd, 60, Mr. M. Hunt.— 
At Boxley, 44, Mrs. Martin. 

SUSSEX, 

Married.) Mr. T. Marshall, of Worthing, 
to Miss Excell, of Myrtle Cottage, Lancing. 

Died.| At Brighton, 22, Mrs. C. Cordy.— 
Bn West-street, Mr. Jos. Smith, regretted.— 
Mr. Haryet.—Sergeant Runnington, a ma- 
gistrate of this county. 

At Eastbourne, the Rev. T. Browne.—At 


Chichester, 60, Mr. M. Mitchell.—6i, Mrs. 
M. Cobden. 


At Lewes, 80, Mr. J. Cripps. 


At Warning Camp, near Arundal, Mrs, 
Heather. 


HAMPSHIBE. 

A meeting of the noblemen, gentlemen 
&c. of Hampshire was held lately at Win- 
chester, for the purpose of considering the 


pexpedieuey of presenting petitions te both 
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Houses of Parliament, on the subject of th, 
late impolitic and disgraceful proc 

against the Queen. The speakers wen 
Mr. Alexander Baring, Sir Charles Mill, s, 
W. C. de Crespigny, the Earl of Carnaryo, 
and others. Petitions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

Married.J|—-Mr. G. Laishley, to Miss}, 
New, both of Southampton. —William PF. 
Wraitislaw, esq. of Rugby, to Miss C, 4. 
Keele, of Southampton.—Mr. Curry, of 
Romsey, to Miss Withers, of Foothill._—The 
Rev. T. S. Guyor, of Ryde, to Miss Brett, 
of Great Yarmouth.— Mr. J. H. Bignold, of 
Stoke Cottage Academy, to Miss Vitdler, of 
Bordean.— The Rev. W. Workmaa, of Estrip, 
to Miss E. Brownjohn, of Wallop. 

Died.] At Southampton, Mr. Gilbert-- 
Mrs. Bellinger.—58, Miss Charlotte Bid- 
dulph, daughter of the late Lady B.—%, 
Mrs. Duer, widow of the Rev. Rowland, D, 
—68, Robert Weathershead, esq.—Mr. 
Bampfield.— Mr. T. Lintott, suddenly, 
greatly esteemed and lamented. 

At Portsmouth, 58, N. Ashurst, esq. town- 
major, deservedly regretted.—Major T. J. 
Harrison, of the artillery.—Mr. Bluke.—49, 
John Turner Merritt, esq. suddenly, deser- 
vedty esteemed and regretted. 

At Portsea, Mr. Wyatt, sen.— Mr. Barton. 

At Newport, Capt. W. Thomas, artillery, 

At Fawley-parsonage, Louisa, daughter 
of the late Bishop of Winchester. 

At Hamble, 65, Mrs. Taylor.—At Arte- 
ton, Isle of Wight, 94, Mrs. Lock.— At 
Bury, 26, Mr. G. M‘Kinley.—At Hill Poun!, 
near Waltham, Richard Goodlad, esq. & 
magistrate of this county. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The Salisbury and Wiltshire library and 
Reading Society, lately established, sue- 
ceeds beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
The arrangement are on a liberal scale. In 
the reading room, are six daily papers, pro- 
vincial papers, magazines, reviews, &C.; 
and the library is intended not only to em- 
brace the literature of the day, but to form 
a permanent public library of reference. 
The county of Wilts, so rich in fossil re- 
mains, has no appointed place for the recep- 
tion of specimens, where they would he open 
for the inspection of the curions. With a 
view to remedy this defect, a special meet- 
ing of the members was lately held, at which 
the worthy bishop presided, when it was de- 
termined that an apartment should be opened 
for the reception and arrangement of such 
specimens as can be obtained, to illustrate the 
geological history of the country, and also 
of any subject connected with natural bis- 
tory and antiquity which might be thought 
worthy of preservation. 

Married.] Mr. Gregory, of Marlborough, 
to Miss J. Brunsden, of Snodshill-farm.— 
Mr. C. Finch, to Miss Marshall, both of 
Fisherton Anger.—At Calne, Mr. Ogilvie, 
to Miss M. Bishop. 


Died.) At Chard, Mr. R. Mayo, deset- 
vedly respected. as 
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At Market Lavington, Mrs. Guard, greatly 


esteemed and regretted. 


At Mitten, at an advanced age, Mrs. Mit- 
ten, highly esteemed and lamented. — At 
Wooley-bill, Mrs, Alderton, late of Shal- 
ford, Surrey. — At Overton, the Rev. A. 
Evans, greatly lamented.—At Bishopstrow, 
24, the Rev. Edward Montague. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

SirC. Bampfylde, bart. High Sheriff, has 
diminished, for the present, the persecution 
of the Magistrates against Mr. Hunt, of 
which he lately complained in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Sir Charles, as soon as be 
was informed of this unmanly and oppressive 
conduct, proceeded to Iichester guol, and 
there said, “* I am High Sheriff for the 
county; this is my gaol,and Mr. Hunt 
isin my custody ; and recollect the officers 
of this gaol are to take their orders from 
me. Mark me well. Let none of Mr. 
Runt’s friends be obstructed ; but let par- 
ticularly, his female friends have free ac- 
cess tohim. It is quite enough for Mr. 
H., to suffer imprisonment, without any 
other punishment. I did not wish to be 
placed in the office of High Sheriff; but 
as lony as I hold that office, no men or set 
of men shall interfere with my power.” 
We report these words from « provincial 
paper, and if true, they deserve to be printed 
in letters of gold, and ought to be received 
as instruction by every high sheriff in the 
kingdom. 

Married.] Mr. W. Browning, to Miss H. 
Coombs, both of Buth.—Mr. D. Fasana, of 
Milsom-street, Bath, to Miss S. Rogers, of 
Trevelyan, Curdiganshire—Mr. G. Darby, 
of Bath, to Miss M. A. Secombe, of Ty- 
wardreath, Cornwall.—Mr. G. A. Eve, of 
Buth, to Miss M. Beaumont, of Walcot.— 
At Walcot-church, Mr. H. Westcott, of 
Monmouth-street, to Miss A. M. Hexter.— 
The Rev. H. S. Cassan, to Miss F. Ireland ; 
Mr. R. Baller, to Miss E. Turner: all of 
Frome.—Mr. R. Sutton, to Miss Dinham 
both of Taunton.—Mr. W. Featherstone, to 
Miss E. Hartnell, both of Wivelescombe. 
—James Benuett, esq. of Cadbury-house, 
to Miss A. Wickham, of Chariton-house. 

Died.) At Bath, 73, Mrs. Augusta Fowles. 
lu Southcot-place, Robert Davis, esq. great- 
ly regretted.— In Pierrepont-street, at an 
advanced age, Mrs, Thompson. 

At Frome, Mr. J. Rawlings. —Capt. Has- 
sel, late of the 19th dragoous.—Mrs. Hum- 
phries.— Mrs. Greed. 

_ At Taunton, Mr. R. Kennon.—Mrts. Bil- 
lings.—28, Miss E. Slocombe. 

At Lyncombe, 64, Heury Pickering, esq. 
of Thelwall, Cheshire.—At Road, 56, Mr. 
T.N. Noad.—At Walcot, 26, Mr. G. An- 
son Britten.— At Linchfield-house, Bishop’s 
Lydeard, Mrs. Charter, wife of F. M.C. 
esq.—At Freshford, 74, Elizabeth, widow 
ef Capt. Parker, of the E. I. Co.’s service. 
At Keyford, 82, Mrs. M. Jones. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Married.] Mr. Upjohn, to Miss Atchiggn, 
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both of Shaftesbury. — Siz Robert Steele, 
Knut, to Miss Emily Clarke, of Beaminster. 
—Mr. D. Pomroy, of Wilton, to Mifs J. 
Coward, of Milton.— Robert Bridge, jun. 
esq. of Broadway, to Miss J. Moore, of 
Broadclist. 

Died.] At Weymouth, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Bradney.—80, Miss Morris, a 
benevolent friend of the poor, aud generally 
esteemed. 

At Wareham, Mrs. C. Filliter. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A numerous and respectable meefing was 
lately held at Plymouth for the purpose of 
considering and determining upon the pro- 
priety of presenting a loyal, dutiful, and 
patriotic address, to the King: Addis Archer, 
esq. in the Chair. It was unanimously re- 
solved, That it is the duty of every loyal, free, 
and independent Briton, firmly to stand for- 
ward, and unreservedly to express his seuti- 
ments on the state of the country at this 
alarming crisis, and to endeavour to avert 
by all constitutional means the awful conse- 
quences which must inevitably flow from a 
perseverance in the unconstitutional mea- 
sures which have marked the career of his 
Majesty’s ministers. 

Married.] Mr. H. Eastlake, of Exeter, to 
Mrs. A. Quash, of Whistone—Mr. W. 
Tucker, of Exeter, to Mrs. Couche, late of 
Exeter.—Mr. Hutchings, of St. Thomas, 
Exeter, to Miss C. Chown, of Waybrook.— 
Mr. J. C. Grylls of Plymouth, to Miss S. 
Richards, of Stoke.—At East Stonehouse, 
Lieut. Jewell, R.N. to Miss J. Niblett.—The 
Rev. J. Sydenham, of Coombe, to Miss M, 
Collyns, of Kenton. 

Died.| At Exeter, 73, Mrs. Welsford.— 
Mr. J. Christophers, greatly regretted.—In 
St. Mary Arches-street, Mrs. Foger.—34, 
Mr. H. Gould, deservedly lamented.—5ST, 
Thomas Kennaway, esq. highly and de- 
servedly esteemed and regretted. 

At Plymouth, in South-bill buildings, 73, 
Mr. Poad.—1n Granby-street, 52, Mr. Tozer. 
—In John-street, Morrice-town, 23, Mrs. 
Dennis.—In William-street, 31, Mr. Steer. 
—lIn Tavistock-street, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. R. Reed.—In Windmill-street, 71, Mr. 
‘R. Morris. 

At Dartmouth, Mrs. Sweetland, greatly 
regretted. 

At Exmouth, 75, Mr. Marshall.—79, Mrs. 
Abell. 

At Stonehouse, Lieut. Col. Flight.—At 
Hernaford, 86, Mr.S. Sellick.—At Alphing- 
ton, 71, Abraham Tozer, esq., formerly of 
the firm of Tozer and Green, of Exeter. 


CORNWALL. 

Married.] Mr. E. Chappel, of Egloshayle, 
to Miss Broad, of Cameiford.— Mr. Williams, 
to Miss E. Benoak, both of Padstow.—Mr. 
R. Geach, to Miss Thomas, both of St. 
Austell.—Mr. J. Talland, to Miss Bennick, 
of LisKeard. 

Died. AtFalmouth, Mr. S. Paddy. | 

At Bodmin, Mr. Sam. Spiller, an alder- 
man of the borough. ye 
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At Launceston, 96, Mrs. Higgs. ' 

At Mevagissy, Miss Burgess, of Leicester. 
At Portreath, Capt. Reynolds.—At Tre- 
kenning, in St. Columb, Mr. J.Trebilcock. 

WALES. 

Married.] Mr. T, T. Webb, of Carmar- 
then, to Miss M. Hughes, of Tenby.—James 
M’ Kain, esq. of Pembroke, to Miss K. Dob- 
bin, of Milford.—Edward Spencer, esq. of 
Old Castle, Bridgend, to Miss Deere, of 
Trallwm, Glamorganshire.—Mr.W. Hughes, 
of Skelty, to Miss M. Rosser, of Wern Er- 
non.—Mr. J. Hughes, of Fairfield-house, 
Wrexham, to Miss M. A. Jones, of Tirllan- 
erchi, near Corwen. 

Died.} At Carmarthen, 55, Miss M. 
Shewn, much respecied. 

At Tenby, 78, George Day, esq. 

At Aberystwrth, Mr. J. Maurice. 

At Pwilheli, 49, Mr. L. Humphreys. 

At Bangor, 65, Miss Price. 

At Lianrhavader-hall, Denbighshire, 77, 
Richard Wildrig, esq.—At Croes Howel, 
102, Mrs. E. Roberts—At Penaly, near 
Tenby, 107, Edward James.—At Haking, 
near Milford, 60, Robert Robertson, esq. 

SCOTLAND. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh was lately held, whea strong re- 
sviutions in disapprobation of Administration 
were carried almost unanimously. 

Married.| At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. T. 
Napier, to Miss M. Falconer. of Woodcot- 
park.—Henry Paul, esq. of Glasgow, to Miss 
Cath. Stewart, of Glenbreckie, Perthshire.— 
Dr. Andrew Kennedy, of Edinburgh, to Miss 


E. Wightman, late of Tobago. — Mr. W. 


Gray, of Edinburgh, to Miss L. Mackay, of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, 87, James Fogo, 
esq. of Kilborn.—In George-square, M. M. 
wife of James Anderson, jun. esq. of Soro- 
quhan.—In Park-street, Mrs. R. Gourlay.— 
Mr. Jas. Fortune—Capt. Jas. Walker, late of 
the E, I. Co.’s service.—Miss S. Sandilands. 

At Glasgow, William Muir, esq. regretted. 
—Mr. Chas. Dugald Stewart. 

At Caithness, George Innes, esq. of Isauld. 

IRELAND, 

A Meeting, called at the requisition of a 
numerous and weighty body of courtly per- 
sonuges, was lately held at Dublin, for the 
purpose of proposing a loyal address to the 
King; it was suddenly dissolved, as soon as 
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the objects of the courtly addresses was per 
ceived; and not only dissolved, but soo, 
dispersed by military force! Fortunately 
no blood was shed. 

Married.] Robert Hay, jun, esq. of Dub. 
lin, to Miss Eliza Chalmer, late of Weg, 
combe House, Somersetshire.—Mr. R. Benn 
of Newry, to Miss J. Simpson, of Graftop. 
street, Dublin.—James Saunderson, esq, of 
Castle Saunderson, county af Cavan, to Migs 
rg Fox, of Fox Hall, county of Long. 
ord. 

Died.| At Dublin, James Iles, esq. late 
sovereign of Armagh.—William Walker, es, 
recorder of Dublin. 

At Belfast. Mr. Chas. Connor. 

At Castle Howard, W. Parnell. esq, M.P, 
for Wicklow, a distinguished membor in the 
Irisk and Enyilsh parliament. 

AtMitchelstown, 75, the Rev. Chas. Fen- 
nell, a magistrate of the county of Cork— 
At Lurgan, Thomas Johnston, esq. e friend 
of the poor, and generally and deservedly 
esteemei. 





ABROAD. 

Accounts have recently been received of 
the loss of the Abeona transport, on her voy- 
age from Greenock to the Cape of Good 
Hope with settlers: one hundred and twelve 
persons, including women and children, were 
lost. The dreadful accident was occasioned 
by a spark of a candle falling unperceived 
among some combustible matter. In a few 
minutes the vessel was in a blaze from head 
to stern: the consternation, confusion ani 
distress that followed cannot be described, 
all was horror—but the women magnani- 
mously shrieked for protection of their chil- 
dren, the men regardless of self-preservation 
were intent only on the safety of their wives 
andchildren. The scene was most appalling: 
presence of mind was almost altogether lost; 
forty-nine persons only had the good fortune 
to escape to the boats, and many of these 
were children. The details of the catas- 
trophe afford many heroic serious instances 
maternal tenderness and of manly paternal 
feeling. The boats as they pushed off, wit 
nessed the most awful conflagration they ever 
beheld; the ship descended amidst frightful 
volumes of flame, and was seen no moe; 
and the boats were fortunately picked up by 
the Condessa da Ponti, a Portuguese met 
chantman, bound from Bahia to Lisbon. 
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